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Mary Mary quite contrary 
To all the roles at sea 


ln calm 
or swell 
feels 


4 


equally 


BEECHAMS PILLS 
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Rosy cheeks and plump 
chubby limbs mean proper feeding. 


Cows’ milk 
alone is 1 is not 
the p proper food 
for a Baby- 


What cows’ milk lacks as 
a proper food for Babies 


MELLIN’S FOOD supplies. 


MELLIN’S FOOD is 

the ideal nutriment for the 

hand rearing of healthy 
Infants. 


of Me Nin" post free, for two penny stamps, 


MELLINS FOOD, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


“ The Care of Infants," also sent 
tay Mention this paper. 


LTD, 


‘IEAD OINTMENT 


Kills all nits and 
Yermin in the hair 


3d, 6d. and 1 
MANKIN & CO., 


DINNEFORD'S| 
‘MAGNESIA 


the Best Remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


VISINIVW 


and Refreshing. 


TRY IT. 


Don't wait until your skin is burnt and 
bronzed by the hot sun, or ruined by wind 
and dust; use 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


which will prevent Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 
Redness and Roughness, Spots, Cutaneous 
Eruptions, &c., soothe and heal irritation 
and stings of insects, make the skin 
beautifully soft and smooth, and impart 
a delicate refinement to the Complexion. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and Rowland's, 
67 Hatton Garden, London, in 2/3, 4 6, and 8/6 
bottles. Be sure to ask for ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR and avoid cheap imitations 
under the same or similar name. 


% 
te 
4 free tor 4 
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A 
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ye 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, i? 
| Safest and most Eifective Aperient 
for Regular Use. | ie 
1912.] i 
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when you feel bilious, weak and 
languid ! The cause of your miserable 
condition is probably some disorder of 
the digestive system. ‘Take Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, the great herbal tonic 
and regulator. It aids digestion, 
cleanses the liver, purifies the blood, 
regulates the bowels, and makes food 
nourish you. It is a sure cure for 
Indigestion and stomach troubles, and 
will put new life and vim into you, 


AY 
\ 


YX 
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Mn Try it to-day 
a ALSO IN TABLET FORM, PRICE 2s, 94. i) 
Hy 


We know their extra comfort; we know their 


extra wearing - power , we know their extra 


worth We know the difference in boot-b 


and in pocket that ‘ Wood Milnes’ mean to us 


We know the imitations too; we know them 
well enough to make sure we get * Wood- Milnes 


Wood-Milne 
WCE AVE 


Rubber Heels 


In Jet-Black, Brown or Grey Rubber. 4 
BU ee the nat WOOD-MILNE SPECI 


P 
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Funds 


SCOTTISH £21,000,000 
WIDOWS’ 
U N D 


The Largest Office for Mutual Life Assurance 
in the United Kingdom. 


Policies for Children—Educational Purposes—Business Requirements— 
Marriage Settlements— Dependants—Old Age—Death Duties, &c. 


All classes of LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY BUSINESS are transacted 
on the most favourable terms. 
Copies of the Prospectus may be had on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


RUGS | 
GIVEN 
AWAY 


PATRONIZED BY 


i, THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. ¢ 


WARRANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


AR‘ i 
FREE RUG, 


AWAY! CIVEN AWAY 


tive Away’ ty Absolutely 


Orders receivea 


the Royal Palace. 
tockhoim. 


TESTIMON.ALS. 


Ile t ! 


twelve years.” 
fut fabie Lines Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and Cotton Bedspreads, 
"Men 


sixteen years, 


tion * inens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, Curtains 
(Dept. Q.V.) Manufacturers, 


F. HODGSON & SONS WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. 
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HAVE YOU HAD YOUR “HAR. : 
SAVING” OUTFIT YET? 


Thousands of Readers Have Already Had Theirs, and it 
is Making Their Hair Perfectly Glossy and 
Wonderfully Luxuriant. 


There is vet time for readers t ecure bree \y tof Cy ‘ 7 for the S 
Hair-Saving Outfit they have not had lrut e irritatior 
already prepa e Hair-Drill Treat 
Thousands of these onderful Outfits f rowil 3 ‘ e tlair-D Manual 
beautiful, healthy h ‘ lre vy lo t met} 
to readers of | nuit there ire t ta e Laldness, Fa 
few to be btained it the Ol th Wen H Spolittir 
Edwards’ Harlene Ibrittle lair, a 
It cost ou nothing but it wor vith wt rol ul 
your hair. Hair-Saving’ loing a wondertul wor 


in this countrys Phousands of people are practi 
it, and it only takes two minutes eve ONLY TAKES TWO MINUTES EVERY DA). 

When you see a man or woman whose hair look ave ur to-da | ta two mir 
particularly eve e cans 
healthy, and well-care t 
for depend up: nit that 
is the result of Haur- 
Saving." 

DEFENDS YOUR 
HAIR AGAINST ITS 

MANY ENEMIES. 


=] 


Y 


What is “IHlair- | Sa 
Saving ? 

It is the discovery of 
the greatest specialist 
on hair who has cver 
lived, Mr, Edwards, the [oissouves SCURF Li j 
verer ¢ ithe tar i ff 
Drill. It isadiscovery IRRITATION ALWAYS HEAL 
which saves your hair able in 1s., 2 f 
from the perils of baldness, seurf, and other ailment 1s. Gd t] ind Creme, t t eve / 
that attack it, just as a Pparatu ‘ ‘ ‘ my ule be YY 
the lives of men ar women wrecked oft rs t ta la mist ! es, Y) 

The hair of your head has: yenenie All rt ! t tree, tr th ha I ff 
of ailments attack it Scurf one of its enen ( lo 
choking up its root 11 iway its f | t hair and ther / 


f 
ess, 10 split at the ens, and to HAIR-SAVING” COUPOK— 
to be saved HARILENE CO., 


Mi Kdwards ha vered the way to « re these Tot} DM 


troubles and to make and keep the hai perfect if Lonpon, WA 
permanent luxuriance, health, a itractivens 

This method is explained in every ne" y return of 
Outfit sent out to reader free ree e Hairesa 
Accompanying this explanation is everyt} ‘ () be tamps for postage of 1% / 


quired for nourishing weak at poverty-st en hau ) ttoa part ot th 


and bringing it ba 


THIS COMPLETE HAIR-SAVING”’ OUTFIT 


i! i 


timulate its gr th 


IS FREE TO YOU. 

Thi what th Hair-Saving Ontfit ntair 

bottle ‘*‘Harlene for the H 


Win the £1000 
prize with a 
Wi Ke dak uha oda » £1000 


There are at all | Vos Pocket 
Uf Nodak at up to "Spe od with a 
post 
‘ot the You can learn to use a Wodak in’ half-an-hour. 

Any Nodak rw ‘vou how simple it is. 


‘| Kodak Limited, 5 Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Mr. GEO. R. SIMS 


TATCHO For Your Hair sear fo 


THE TRUSTY, HONEST HAIR-GROWER—TATCHO. 


Hundreds of Thousands of People all over the World to-day—of all Nationalities —of all Creeds and in 

all Walks of Life—stand to-day, living, pulsating, irrefutable testimony to the right of its founder to 

use for his discovery of the Hair-Crower that fine and splendid word—‘“ Tatcho ! "— Truth—Honesty- 

Genuineness! No article can be more deserving of support than that which lives up to such an 
irreproachable Standard. 


THE truth w#// tell. Nothing can circumvent or hinder — and scalp will begin to look and feel lustr s, heal 
or control the destiny of an ARTICLE. full of vitality rccompant by wonder 
Honesty and Truth and = Sincerity these are the WwW H-being that has been a stranger to vou for 
keynotes of all true Success A non-genuine article \ grateiul absence of irritation will be 
can be bolstered up for a time, but a shrewd public soon profuse sprinklings of dandrutt and curt Ww 
discovers its falsity. diminish, and even in a few days the hair 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ Hair-Grower Tatcho is an to take on a fresh youth. You will ) 
HONEST AKTICLI Its very name was chosen as younger. 
meaning all that is upright and honest and reliable, SPEEDY AND PERMANENT RESULTS. 
true, trusty, honourable, genuine That is the mean “a 
ing of the Romany word ‘* tatcho,” aptly chosen by One bottle will prove beyond doubt that Vat 
Mr. Sims for his wonder-working hair-grower. correct treatment for all disorders of the hau 
The results are speedily and noticeably tor 
THE UNFORGIVEABLE SIN TO-DAY. 
Where woman is not competing for the many desirable = Where the affection is in its early stages, Tal 
positions which call for youth and energy and freshness ordinary strength will effect a pertect nd per 
nd above all an alert, comely, and cahahi appearance restoration to rmally |} It ; 
her position in Society, in the Home, demands that she All the old trouble and weaknesses vanish as PS 
look bright and young, and he ilthy and fresh. Let her am toucl The hair ’ hecomes gloss 
hair grow grey, become thin and straggling, fall out, ot profuse. A glorious ser the health 
exhibit other sigt ! disaster, and lo ! her beauty fack sufiuses the p. and health of hair and youthiuies 
and withers, her yout lips from her visibly, day by appearance speedily return. 
day, and age —the tragedy of approaching age —sits like 
some dreadful thing ona brow that was meant to shine YOUR OWN CHEMIST 
with the glory of prof » luxuriant, and lustrous youth or Stores will supply you with the Hair-Grower oe Ha 
and beauty please see that you get ‘Tat ey 
Grasp, therefore, the great opportunity held out to you issol 
to-day, and make a good start with Tatcho, the trusty, he the per ee of it verer, Mr. G. R.5i sbi 
honest Hair-Grower, Hair-Preserver, Hair-Leautifier. if-, and 4/6, the two latter siz 
TATCHO IS THE ROYAL ROAD TO A PERFECT ally, the wonderful Tatehy Mair-Health Brush, 
Under the beneficent influence of Tatcho your hair Lal (Jueen Street, King way, London, 
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EMPIRE 


IRISH LINEN MESH Co., Ltd., 
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You have only your underwear to blame 


when you catch dangerous chills in the 


cool of a summer evening. 


Empire Linen MeEsu 


by reason of its peculiar construction, ensures the air reaching your 
skin at just the right warmth—no matter how suddenly the temperature 
changes. It will keep you clean, comfortable and dry. No other 
material will do this, because Empire Linen is the only fabric which 
allows the pores of the skin to work in a healthy, natural manner. 


Wool or Cotton is useless ! 


Cotton holds moisture, and makes you clammy and sticky ; wool is even 
werse—it not only holds moisture, but keeps the fresh air from filtering 
in, and the foul air from coming out. Empire Mesh being all pure linen 
keeps dry itself and keeps you dry. 
Don't speculate on worthless imita- 
tions ; insist on having 


“The Ideal Underwear” 


These samples will be sent free to any- 
one interested in durable, economical 
and hygienic underwear. The request 
incurs no obligation—and you need 
not return the patterns. Write—now, 
please, to the 


44-46 Rydalmere Street, Belfast, Ireland. 
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When heel meets pavement 


and that heel is hard leather, there is a shock. 
That shock, small in itself, multiplied thousands of 
times a day, eventually leads to fatigue, nervous 
breakdown or headache. 


Substitute 


NAVY 
Rubber Heels 


for the leather, and you not only absorb all shock 
but you save money. 


For Rediern’s outwear leather and are easily replaced 
when worn. But they must be Kediern’s ; no other 
are so resilient—so durable. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 44d., Men's (4d. per pair. 
Of Boot Repairers and Deal verywhere. 


Fix Redfern’s Navy flush with the 
outside edge of the leather heel they 
should never project. Also see that 
| they are sunk to the level of the leather 


as illustrated. Your shoemaker Knows 
how and will do it for a few pence. 


Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd. Hyde, 


Manufac turer 1 y Soles, 


Mechanical Wu 


Hyde, Nr. Manchester. 
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Th le of 
CRAWFOR 
CREAM 


D’S 


CRACKERS 
CRISP & CREAMY 


is enormous, and is still growi: 
recommend 
we push them; but behind our e 
have the quality, the quality tha 
everywhere, the quality that h 
the name CRAWFORD’”’ mean 


them, we advertise 


We 
them. 
florts we 
t is liked 
as made 


the best 


1g. 


YOUR OWN GROCER OR BAKER 


—— CAN SUPPLY THEM 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SO 
EDINBURGH, 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


NS, Limited, 
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To Clean The Hair Without Weiting 


leaves take up the 


ready for use 
postage. Icilma CLo., 


Just powder a little Icilma Hair Powder 
and brush out thoroughly in five minutes’ time with a clean stiff brush, This 
simple process removes the dust, grease and grime from the hair—much as tea- 
dirt from the carpet 
without trouble, without wetting, without risk of any kind, 
is invaluable when travelling, motoring, cycling, or at the seaside, 
», large box 1/6 everywhere, 


Lid. (Dept. 72), 39 Aing’ 


the new dry shampoo—over the hair 


and leaves it fresh, clean and brilliant 
Icilma Hair Powder 
In 2d, packets 
Free full-size packet sent for 1d. stamp for 
5 Road, St. Pancras, London, N. W. 


ICILMA HAIR POWDER 


THE “O.K.” 
ICE CREAM 
FREEZER. 


The Best Low-Priced 
Freezer Madc. 


In hundreds of Telegraph Of the hout th ountry the 

Code Messag *O.K.” me everything: satisfactory 

is exactly ir t reter reezers. 

Ask your shopkeeper { one, and ill endor our 
t yu 20.K. 


Sizes: 1, 2 3, ‘, 6, 8, 10, & 12 qts. 
May be obtained from the 
or write Sole 


neipal Ironmongers, Stores, ete., 

Ayents— 

W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 36-40 York Rd., 
King’s Cross, London, N. 


HAVE YOU A DOG? 


by means of the 
POWDERS 


Then 
poG 


Rost 74. & 2 2, 
ill, BIRMINGHAM, or « Chem ww Cor 


1 Dealers, 


6d. 
a. R & CO., Ltd., Spring 


J. 


uperio w to the best beef 


LUSTY’S 


y the 


REAL 


for sample, post free, to 
I 


EXTRACT (Mentio HE ER) 
LUSTY, 6-8 Parnham Street, London, E. 


CLE 
COOL 


There are numberiess uses for 


The paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERIM 


In the ,on the motor car, in the home- 
by iter Mechanics—it is used every 
where and by everyone 


Of Ironmongers, in 1/5, and tins. 


gly mmended is tantial outfit It contains a special 
‘ ie Solder, et ind a Pamphlet on ldering W 


Price 4/6. fil Set, post paid, 6/9 


Bermondsey, England. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226 Vienna Road, 


FITS CURED 


by OZERINE., It has cur 


cases of EPILEPSY when everything else has failed. From the | 

first dose fits usually cea sent to all parts of the world, seven pages and co 
4/6 and 11/- per bottle, post free. Thousands of testimonials, | t-stam} 

Write for a Free Bottle and full particulars to } 


d permanently the very 


worst 


000 TESTIMONIA 
Iwill a HONOBCOPE 


month, and year of birth 

Newton 
don 


known. te Hill, Lon 


I. W. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 27 High St,, Belfast. | 


FARROWS 


MUSTARD 


PETERBORO, ENGLAND 


th 


2, | 
| | 
SS 
| | downright, / 
Can mended be 
With friend FLUXITE. 
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| 
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A COLLEEN 
FROM 
BALLYMACLINTO!! 


TITLED LADIES 


are dependable judges of the 
means of obtaining and pre- 
serving a clear, healthy skin, 
and a beautiful complexion 


The Duchess of Abercorn writes : 
‘We have used Colleen Soap for years 


and delight in it."’ 

The Countess of Liverpool writes : 
**T always use Colleen Soap and recom- 
Wat mend it to my friends, and everyone is 


delighted with it.”’ 

~-f The Countess of Kintore writes : 

© **Colleen Soap is smooth and very pleas- 
ant to use, leaving a feeling of velvety 
softness on the hands,”’ 


McCLINTON’S 


COLLEEN 
SOAP 


Vade from the ash of plants. 
43d. per Tablet. 1/- Box of 3 Tablets. 


Of all Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


MeClinton’s, Ltd., Ireland. 


| Send for Bunch of Patterns To-day 


WING-A-DEEN 


is the best make of Scotch Wincey—the Wincey 
ot your great - grandmother’s days, but better. 


You can wash it, can boil it. The 


colours are fast and 
SPLENDID fadeless. Itissoftand 
FOR 


supple, and drapes 
CHILDREN'S like a French voile. 
WEAR, 


FOR UNDERWEAR OR 

SLUMBERWEAR, 

SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 
ETC. 


Self Coloured, 
41 in. wide, 
1/183 per yard. 


\ . Striped, 29 to 
32 in. wide, 
& 14 ya. 
Cream, 30 to 
41 in. wide, 
from 1/* per yd. 
ONLY FROM 


PATRICK 
THOMSON, 


EDINBURGH. 


BAYLISS, “~~ BAYLISS, 


vely GOLD JEWELLERY 
OME ART CATALOGUE 
which is free for a Post Card, Beautiful 1set 
ENGAGEMENT AND Dress RINGS 
laintily set with precious stones of superb 
quality elegant Brooches, PEN 
DANTS, BRACELETS, &c., in every imaginable 
wmand combination of skiitul workman- 
hip and artistic design Also NECKLETS. 
~OKETS, BRAceLeTsS, WATCHES, and an 
normous variety ot lovely GOLD JEWELLERY 
mpetitive prices and delivered to 
ll approved orders tor easy Monthly Pay 
ents, or Discount for Cash. In your own in 
rest send tor this handsomely illustrated book 


3.G.GRAVES Ltta. 


SHEFFIELD. 


hown in our 


at keenly « 


SCHOLLS “FOOT-—EAZER™ 


supports the arc or instep, removing all strain. Instantly 4 
relieves tired aching feet, weak ankles, corns, bunions 

and flat foot. Light and comfortable, worr. in - ) 
any boot unnotices. Sold on ten days’ free trial by 


ealers or direct, price 7/¢ per pair. “Care of Feet” Bouktet frea, 
Tue SCHOLL Co., Lrp., aC Giltspur St., London, Ec. 
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FOR 4 
pNSING 
THE 
S 


BROwN’'s ORIENTAL 


| 
| IVORINE 
JIEWSBURY@ 
(EWSBURY 
[ele TH PASTE 
Mi 


SAND 
creas TRUNK 


Double’ Tra ack Read, 


Through 


_ CANADA 
UNITED ‘STATES 


via the 


TOURIST & INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 


@ Through tickets issued, with choice of Ocean Lines. 
@ Magnificent corridor trains, replete with every comfort and luxury so necessary 
to the tourist, traverse the most picturesque scenery to be found in North America. s 


LADIES 


@ The Company's officials may be consulted at every point en route. 
and FAMILIES command ae attention. 


SPECIAL SUMMER TOURS 
and EXCURSIONS arranged 


Ask for Illustrated Booklets, giving full particulars, and Maps (free). 


European Traffic Offices (Dept. D.H.): 
LONDON: I7-I9 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. LIVERPOOL: 20 WATER STREET. 
GLASGOW: 75 UNION STREET. FRED. C. SALTER, European Trathe Manager. i 
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Holloway’s Pills cleanse the system of all im- 
purities and restore energy and vigour. They are 
a reliable remedy for Constipation, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Feverish Attacks, Headache, Dizziness, 
Flatulency, &c. When feeling “out of sorts” 
take a few doses of Holloway’s Pills without delay ; 
they will fortify you against disease and may 
avert a serious illness. 


INVALUABLE TO FEMALES. 


PILLS 


Holloway’s Ointment is especially useful in 
households where there are large families. It quickly 
cures Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Chilblains, and Chapped 
Hands, also Piles, Bad Legs, Wounds, Sores, 
Excema, and all Skin affections. For Rheumatism 
and Pains or stiffness in the joints it has no equal, 
and affords speedy relief in Throat, Chest, and Lung 
Complaints. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


are manufactured only at 113 Southwark Street, Loadon, where advice may be obtained 
gratis daily (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 12 and 4, or by letter. 
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NE car may be fast 
good hill-climber—yet another may be 


5 


silent and of good appearance. 


another may be a 


The ideal car is the one in which all these 


qualities are combined. 


Such a car is the sleeve-valve Daimler, now 


in the fourth year of triumphant progress. 


Tf vou are mterested in the new 
Daimicr Motor, what tt has done and 
what wt can do, write to Coventry for 
a parcel of explanatory Literature. 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., 
Coventry. 
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Contains 654 pages 


THE QUIVER 


This volume contains 782 pages. 


The cheapest and mot 
comely of the Classics, 


Cloth 
Leather gilt, 1 /6 


net 


To Messrs. CASSELL & CO., Ltd., 
La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 


Please send mi your brochure 
giving hiographical details of 
authors, post free, t address below. 


PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 


120 MASTERP/ECES OF FICTION. 
POETRY, ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY, Et. 
T° announce the fact that OVER TWO MILLION 


COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD, Messrs. Cassell have 
just issued a complete Biographical Directory to the 
Authors in this famous series. This also includes a Classi- 
fied Section giving details of each volume and its contents. 


SEVERAL COPYRIGHT VOLUMES I 


are included in “The People’s Library.” 

The House of Cassell are the pioneers of Cheap Litera- | 
ture. In 1851 John Cassell issued the John Cassell Library 
of literary masterpieces at 7d. In 1886 Messrs. Cassell I 
issued the famous Cassell’s National Library, edited by 
Professor Henry Morley, the cheapest series yet published. | 

Over four years ago the House of Cassell, having selected | 
120 of the most popular classics, issued them in a special 
format. They are strongly bound in a tough pliable cover, | 
and in a convenient size for pocket use. The paper chosen is | 
featherweight in lightness, so opaque that no printing can be _ |// 


seen through the back, and it is free from the objectionable } 
glazed surface. The type will be found exceptionally clear. |j/ 
What the Press have said 
THE TIMES The last word DAILY CHRONICLE; “Wort 
in cheap reprints of any library The thing | 
rH STAR : “In every way that matter inal oh a 
worthy of the } k-lower's love are here comeliness and fr 
STANDARD * Must in ne library 
evitably give a | k-lover genuine } ks issu nost handsom | 


pleasure to examine and handle though at a small price. 


SELECTION OF THE VOLUMES 


Treasure Island and Kidnapped 


Fairy Tales 
STEVENSON 


GRIMM 
Meditations MARCUS 


Adam Bede ELIOT Uncle Tom's Cab.n 

East Lynne woop Sartor Ressrtus an Essa 

Ivanhoe SCOTT Burns and Scott CARLYLE 
Senamee and Lilies, Unto This —— Lectures and Essays HUXLEY 


Heroes ani Hero- Worship. a 
Essays on Goethe 

On the Origin of Species 

The Talisman SCOTT 


| The Political 


The Books (5 Tale 
DICKENS 


Tom Brown's Schooldays HUGHES Harold LYTTON 
King Solomon's Mines HAGGARD Vanity Fair THACKERAY 
John Halifax, Gentleman CRAIK | Hard Cash og 
Robinson Crusoe DEFOE | Tales of Mystery Imaginatics 
Essays & other Writings EMERSON Faust (Iwo I ee | 
The Tower of London AINSWORTH _ The Compleat 
The Bible in Spain BORROW Master . Ballantrae STEVE OW | 
Complete Works SHAKESPEARE Laven BORNE | 
The Vicar of Wakefield 11 Poems 20,000 eagues under the Sea VOOPE | 
GOLDSMITH Homer's Iliad ELIOT || 
The Little Minister BARRIE Scenes of Clerical Life | 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or divect from the Publishers } 


post free 2d. extra per volume, 
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| way PUT UP WITH IT? — 


most 


—The annoyance and discomfort of the hotel and boarding house writing 
materials. Let your past personal experience prove the need of carrying 
your own outfit—at any rate, the pen and ink part of it. You will then 
be in a position to write letters or post cards, take notes or do sketching at 


6 any time or anywhere. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS THIS YEAR—-GET 


THE NEW FIVE SHILLING FOUNTPEN. 
Sold by all large 


om ink capacity. It is not of course as good 

Stationers as a “SWAN,” but gives exceptional 

value for the small cost and answers the 

purpose of many who feel disinclined to 
pay the higher price for a “ SWA 


Costs but 


| 5 E 
Or by post 


With pocket clip, 56. One Penny extra. 
THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
KIND Is PREFERRED MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH is. SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN, 
100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, Price 6d. and is. Sold by all Stationers. Chemists and Stores, 


Write for Descriptive Leaflet— 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 80 Kigh Holborn, London, W.C. 
And branches. 


Ua For Rupture and 
| Abdominal Weakness, 


S.6.S. & C0., 
HAVELOCK ABDOME BELT-CORSET 
YOUNG ST.. mbilical Hern and after 


BEDSTEADS BEST 


| By Getting Them Direct from Factory. 
Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? ¢ Show Roome: 
Why not then buy one direct from the in a perfectly 62 MOOR 8T. 
| [also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
| M SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, F 
LOW PRICES, payable in anv way that will suit: you. My i 
‘contain a very large assortment of most recent designs 
| — @ 
rompt despatch. Packed free. Canteen Paid. 
| USCOUNT CASH, PAYMENTS TO wit BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. | Sai 
posi a, for Illustrate d Price Lists(POST F NERF). - — = 
Establishes 
HAS. Ri RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. pare Special Attention given 
to Export Orders. 
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1 A packet of i 


i in the house 1s a con- 
MH venience that you will 
= very soon appreciate. 4 
4 YJ, Not only can you make 
quickly and easily the 
<=) most delicious cakes of 
all kinds, but there is | 
PEN ie =) nothing to equal it for 
Jam Sandwich and Rolls. | 


Puddings — baked, boiled | 


and steamed. 
Delicious cold sweets. 
Blanc-mange and Custards. 


Cakeoma contains all the dry ingredients and saves one-half the 


time and trouble of making and you are sure of perfect results. 


Cakeoma is sold by all Grocers and 
Stores at 33d. per packet of about | lb. 


Recipes are enclosed in each packel ; a book containing 
many additional ones and also valuable hints on 
baking, free. Send post-card to— 


Latham Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


| 
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“The greatest thing in the world to me is 
a child, or clean, ragged or well fed."’ 


Mr. WILL CROOKS, M.P. 


WHAT IS THE RAGGED 
CHILD TO YOU ? 


YOU are going to play cricket or tennis this 
summer and spend your holiday basking in the 
sunshine at the seaside. 
THEY only dream of these things—of sand 
castles and good fairies and “never, never’ 
land—and awaken to a reality of an uninspiring 
environment of bricks and mortar. 

WILL YOU give up one evening a week, or 
send along a donation and do your part towards 
turning the dream into a reality >—10/- will give 
a poor child a fortnight’s holiday. Send for 
report of this splendid work io : 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P. 


Director and Secretary, 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 
AND SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 


32 JOHN STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


~ CHARITABLE A 


The Editor of “The Quiver” will receive and acknowledze any Donations or Subscriptions for the 
on dermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


PPEALS 


THE LONDON 


of to-day baffle. imagination. Its 7} millions of souls, 
including representatives of every nation under heaven, 
constitute a miniature world. Among the Institutions 
that seek to promote its welfare, one of the oldest and 
most deserving of support is the London 


CITY MISSION 


whose Agents, numbering 400, visit from house to house, 
and expound the Holy Scriptures in the homes of the 
people. This personal ministry is of supreme importance 
both to the Churches and the nation at large. It meets the 


of the community at every point, by contributing to its 
social, moral and hen wt uplifting. It is the frend of 
all Evangelical Churches and the rival of none. At 
present the Society, whose efforts after 77 years are still 
pioneering and elementary, is greatly in need of 


to take the places of many valued supporters who have 

recently passed away. 

May we set down your name? 
Treasurer: ¥. A. BEVAN, Eso. 


Seog, 1 Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. 
Rev. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A., B.D. 
Bankers: Barcray & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard St., F.C. 


Offices: 3 Bridewell Piace. London, E.C. 


qOMEN ARMY kindly help 


A BIBLE COMMENTARY 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by BISHOP ELLICOTT. 


Insmall, handy lumes, frinted on thin paper, suitable 
Jor School and Geneva! Use, Fools: ap Svo, cloth, 
3S. each ; leather, 28. Od. net 


New Testament. 
St. Matthew. 


Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, 
and James 
Peter, Jude, and John 
Phe Revelation, (Cloth 
only 


Old Testament 
(on thicker paper), 
Leviticus. 3s. 
Numbers. 25, 6d. 
Deuteronomy. 28. 6d. 


Church of England 
Waifs and Strays Society 
EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 


Nearly17,000 Destitute Children have been rescued; 
over 4,250 now under the care of the Society. 


CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 
Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF. 


Waifs and Strays Society. Secretary. 
Kennington Road. S.E. 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
Be 


4 
PLEASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 


| 
| 
; 
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| 
| 
87 Centres of Social Reclamation 
for Women and ‘ 
| 
& 
| yetem 
Acts of the Apostles. ao 
mans, ini 
Cortuthians I. and HH Lip 
Galatians, F phesians and | 
Philippians. (Cloth only 
Colossians, The ssalonians, 
and Timothy 
| 
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‘The Business Mans 
Toa business man 

: to be up to date, a Fenn Pe n 
> Pen is almost a necessity. He 


must have a pen that will 

write anywhere, at any time, and under 

allcircumstances. In short, a reliable pen 

The ‘Jewel’ answers these requirements per 
fectly. 14-carat 


gold nib, iridi- 
um tipped, with 
whatever point 
you like, 5-. 
Gold mounted 


and chased.76 Fromall stationers, or post 
free from the sole makers 


JEWEL PEN CO., (Depti02), 
102 Fenchurch St., London,ec, 


TAS Wa 


Jacksons 
Famous 39 FOR FINE FOOTWEAR. 


Felt Hats all one price 
Straw Hats ill ove price 2/6 Manufactured by G.H. NELSON, Northampton. 


Boots ..., all ove price 10 6 
are always in the height of fashion; they posses THOMPSON'S 
that “just better” quality demanded by shacanatiey CORN PLASTER 
well dressed men. ee Rid 
Ladies’ and Gent's Macs & Rainvoats 21/« & 30/-. rippling’ 
Ladies’ Boots 10/6. Branches in ali large town Bunic 
Ves, this ist famou t 
der. ‘ talogue ofthe latest fashion rec 
sent on request Fit and style guarantecd 
JACKSONS'’ Ltd., Works, STOCKPORT. FACE CHARM” 
writ 
ms with ‘deal Skin 
Food Wax. 
every-weather treasure corrects ext 
ul “ { Ret 
le her work, 
2)-,3/6,46,; tree 
Oniy Jrom 
M. F. THOMPSON, Homeopathic (hea 
17 Gordon St., GLASGOW. ~ 
i 5 DEP RO 0 
ORD R | OM E BR RVICE. 
~ 
> 
¢ 


Nelsons 
5 | | 
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The following impor- 
tant report appeared 


HAIR | in a recent issue of 
“The Daily Chronicle.” 


Yuie y chi 

Se CHEESEMAKING AS A SCIENCE. 

GRAYorWHITE 

Hair Natural Interesting information concerning 

Bs Colour & Beauty. | cheeses, of which there are 156 
kinds made in various countries, 


z It is as good as 
PAILS. | was given by Mr. A. Brewer, a 


its promise and is 


le > tute 
not an experiment, but has been in member of the Institute of Hygiene, 


use for nearly 80 years throughout 
the civilized world, It ig the best, 


in a lecture on ‘Cheese and 


Cheesemaking,” at Battersea Poly- 


and the best is always the cheapest. technic 
Get a Bottle and be convinced. — a ee 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Perfumers, & If 

, the various processes in the making 


you cannot procure locally send this advertisement 


with P.O.O. or stamps for 4s. to 114 Southampton of cheese, and the methods of 
Row, London, and a full-sized large bottle will be cal 
sent Carriage Paid anywhere in the United testing the condition of the tinished 
Kingdom. a product. As an example of what 
is known as ** hard ™ cheese he cited 
mpton. Canadian Cheddar, and in the fore- 
| front of the “* sot category he 
’ St. Ivel Lactic cheese. The 
sons AIGNEN'S NEW HEALTH FILTER 
PLASTER | great cdhretetic value of the last- 
a es ISA named was, he said, due to its purity 


CERM PROOF FILTER and the fact that it contains an abun- 


dance of the organic phosphates. 


| Db 
that absolutely prevents MAIGNENS | 
bacteria, as certified by Phe makers had achieved a great 
Allen & Hanburys. oe success, for they had preduced a 
. | hees hich, owing to the rapid 
7 6 am —p action of the special culture used, 
Full particulars post free) converted the curd inte a cheese 
from | ready for the consumer. hoped 
MAIGNEN’S, LTD., | that the communitv would soon 
nei 15 Great Mariborough Street. CLASSH iwaken to the great antages of 
a London, W } 1) 
cheese generally as a substitute for 
flesh foods, and of this cheese in 
pu row h had a health value 


peculiar to itsell. 


CHEESE 


LACTIC: 


“ The Pride of the West Countrie.”’ 


Allen’ 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
WORLD'S 
R 
off 
| 
» 
NEVER 
3 
= aE 
| 
j 
Doctors recommend it. a DELICIOUS | 
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NEW 


Obtainable of all Booksellers and Libraries 6/- each 


MARIE WAR AND THE WOMAN 


By H. Rider Haggard By Max Pemberton 
“Grip pust as its pred | sto (love and ad f rsrapid and throd. 
STANDA wany he fold bef I y Ma 


wid at his Dairy Exvre 


FINGERS 
By William Le Queux ey aes 
t shows he is at his best... It cannotiut | sationa \nerores Free Pre 


picase and stimulate anyone who enjoy ng baffled tly told Pare M ‘ 


Hla 


FATA 


VIOLET FORSTER’S LOVER 
By Richard Marsh 


ing and sen- 


SCOTSMAN, 


THE OPEN VALLEY CASTLES IN SPAIN 
By Helen H. Watson By why M. Ayres 


Lives Po 
THE BODY OF HIS DESIRE A LONG SHADOW 
By Mrs, Campbell Praed By Gwendolen Pryce 
The theme ts the psych flict in the soul of a { t ture of Welsh people and 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, Ltd. La Pelle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


| 
SPLENDID READING | 
CASSELL'S SERIES OF | 
e Daintily bound in cloth, with a charming colour picture wrappe net } } 
» volume idinge the lalest, u Marked t . 
ASKEW, A. & The Quest of El Dorado HORNUNG, E.W. My Lord Duke 
BALL, OONA H. *A Quiet Holiday HYNE, Kate Meredith iit 
(Sum pap C. J. CUTCLIFFE 
BARRIE. J. M The Little Minister LEBLANC e The Exploits of Arséne | 
BURGIN, G B Tuxter's Little Maid LE QUEUX The Spider's Eye \|} 
DEEPING Uther and Igraine WILLIAM "The Red Room | 
WARWICK Bertrand of Brittany *The Pauper of Park 
EVANS Five Years Lane } 
FRANK HOWEL (still pal ver) ORCZY “Lady Molly of Scotland iI 

BARONESS ar 
GARVICE ‘A Girl from the South PEMBERTON The Garden of Swords | 
| CHARLES MAX The Diamond Ship | 
1 GERARD Under the Red Star PRAED By Their Fruits | | 
MORICE Mas. CAMPBELL 
| HAGGARD The Yellow God RINEHART The Circular Staircase | 
H. RIDER The Brethren MARY ROBERTS | 
SHAW, C FH. A Daughter of the Sterm i 
HOCKING The Woman of Babylon STEVENSON *Treasure Island 1) 
JOSEPH A Flame of Fire ROBERT LOUIS HH 
A Strong Man's Vow VAIZEY A Honeymoon in Hiding |) 
The Sword of the Lord M G M4 I 
it 
| 
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CURE THE DRUNKARD 


With or without his knowledge, by a simple 
and inexpensive Home Method, which can 
be administered in Tea, Coffee or Food. 


lear to you afflicted by the terrible drink habit, this remarkable drink 
you positive proof of tl tert tl this 


tell you 1 

tient is now permanent! r e he mmenced taking the powele 

no desire for inten t 1 am very grateful te y tor your hel; 
It new rests with yo Write today for a free tr ‘ 

postage | test it for yourself, We + end a free tris 

and test is, to all who write t “W De it now: to 

remedy. Corresponck trictly fident 


The WARD CHEMICAL CO., 597 Century House, 205 Regent St., London, W. 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where ” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE” CORNER, and will try to belp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Vacuum Flask or 
Jug guarantees its 
quality—guarantees 
your satisfaction. 
Nevey accept as a genuine 
‘THermos’ any Vacuum 
Flask or Jug which does 


not bear that name, 


OF all Jewellers, Chemists, 
Ironmongers and Stores. 
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FG, 


for To-day— 


with 


Bird Custard. 


The delicate flavor of BIRD'S Custard 
’ blends perfectly with the freshness of the fruit ; 
and its rich creaminess adds a remarkable charm 
to a dish of Stewed Gooseberries. 


The dish in season, is a dish in reason, because all 
children love BIRD’S Custard. It is wise to indulge 
this liking, for their health benefits from nature’s gifts in 
the fruit, when joined with the great store of nutriment in 
BIRD'S Custard. 

Insist on BIRD’ S—the really nutritious Custard. 
No substitute can be so pure. 
In Id. pkts., 4d. & 


74d. boxes, & new 
large 84d. tins. 


AT HALE THCCOST BTROUBLE 


STANDARD FLAVOR 


CUSTARD POWDER, 


Por making the Richest Custards without Eggs, 
AT ONE-HALF THE COST TROVeLE. - 


STANDARD FLAVOR. 


Dire rections for ote omen of New Milk or & 
| Cream tok rake the contents of one of 
| the enclosed paste when we EGG ~ LIKE 
bes, the remand the Milk 
| Cre ine 12 lompe) of suger, and 
ling all once into the bes 


wile one af two sturs, aad when quite cold, GU the 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1912 


Frontispiece: “‘In Time of Roses.” (Drawn by Percy Tarrant.) 

From Dawn to Dawn, A Tale of Fife. By H. Hatysurton Koss. J/lustrated 

“They also Serve ——" Poem. By Joun RicHARD MoreELAND 
Village Idylls. By P. H. Drtcurtecn, M.A., F.S.A. /llustrated by Photographs 
Carte-de-Visite. Complete Story. By Marcaret ©. Bartierr.  /llustrated 

Religion and Temperament. Ly the Rev. J. G. Stevenson, B.A. 
CHILDREN OF THE WILD. IIL—A Little Alien in the Wilderness. By 

Cuarces G. D. Roperts. Jilustrated by Warwick Reynolds . 


Love’s Labour—Won,. The Story of the Women’s Shelters. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD 
MAckIRDY (OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALvERY). Jilustvated by Photographs 
FOUR GATES. Serial Story. By Amy Lr Freuvrr. Chaps. XX.—XNI. 

Illustrated by Wal Paget 


The Unexplored on What Lies at the Back of the Mind? By Max 
RITTENBERG 


Blind Man’s Bluff. Story. By Evetyn Everetr-Green. 

Love and Time. Poem. By Jesste G. Court 
Life's Common Way: ‘The Greatness of Little Things. By Kerta J. Tuomas 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT : 

A Week's Meals in July. By Brancne St. 

The Women’s Work Bureau. Conducted by “ Winirrep ” 
Conversation Corner. By Tite Eviror 
Beside the Still Waters 
Companionship Pages. Conducted by “ ALISON 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Rem Howarr 
Sunday School Pages . ‘ 


| 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magasine Fest. 
mitted Laditer must be accompanied Ov stampes addressed envelope, and should be addressed to The Editor, 
HEOUIVE s Kelle Sauvage, London, EA While every care is taken to ensure the safety eof MSS., the Editor can 
accept mo responsibility for them 


‘ssued Monthly. riptiow Price, post free, Os. Per annum, or gs. Od. for six months, 


HERB 
BEER 


made from MASON’S EXTRACT 
e F HERBS. One Tablespoonful of this 
xtract makes a Gallon of DELICIOUS 
BOTANIC BEER. 
Thirty “ae 
Sreatest success. Send 
penny stamp for Booklet, 
NOTTINGHAAS 


| Delightfully Cooling & Refreshing 
during the Summer, 


a-rola 


This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 

effects of Sun, Wind, and Hard Water, and prevents 

| Roughness, Redness, Irritation, Tan, ete. 

Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth 

to the complexion. Bottles 1 of all Chemists and Stores. 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAN. 


GOOD! IT’S 
MASON’S. 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 


Che following are the amounts received from 
11 and new members up to and including 


May 31, 1912: 


s. from E, M. B 


ros. each from A Sympathiser,"’ Miss Curtis. 


6d. from Emma Blease. 


2s. each from E. B., F. A. Bodily, Elizabeth Trappett. 


Miss Bury, Miss 
Wesley 

Adams, Gertrude French, 
J. Nicholas. 


each from Winifred M. Powell, 
Alice 
Knowles, S, Adams, L. 


Miss J. Robertson, M. 


5s. 


Turmaine Cartwright, John 


and philanthropi 


1a Bell 


religion 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


The following is a list of contributions 
received up to and including May 31 

For Dr, Barnardo's Homes: J. F., 108.3 H. 10 

Beatrice M. Lye, 2s. 6d. 

For the Aaugyed School Union: J. F., 108 
For the Children's Hospital: J, F., 10s 


of England Waifs and Strays Sociey 
Beatrice M. Lye 


bor the Church 


British 


35. 


For the Home and Hospital for Incurables 


Sent direct to the Ragge 


10s. 


d School 


Union 


Sent direct for the Rev . Watts-Ditchfield’s Work 
‘Gratetul,” 


ut lo 


( 


may 


age, London, 


reservoir 
One fill 


the 


suffices 


YOU SIMPLY 
/ UNSCREW IT 
AND 


PULL IT OUT 


One pull, one dip, one push, and 


One turn of the screw 
One self-contained pen—needing no brittle glass 


flash. 


words. 


In 
Write 20,000 
regulates the ink flow. 


fills 


to 


filleror inky rubber squirt. 
One & unique—that’s the 


Onoto 


Price 10/6 and upwards at all 
Stationers, Jewellers and Stores. 
Booklet free on application to 
s. De LaRue Co, Lid, 


, Bunhill Row, Lone on, E.G 


pwn for Onoto Ink. 
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ROYAL VINOLIA TALCUM POWDER 


Royal Vinolia Talcum Powder is perfect for 
Nursery use, keeping baby fresh, cool and happy 
and by its soothing qualities promoting rest and 
good temper. Older users also will find Royal 
Vinolia Talcum Powder delightful for the Toilet 
—so comlorting and refreshing as well as 
absorbent and antiseptic. 


In Handsome Tins of Wedgwood Design - I/- 


VINOLIA CO. LTD., London & Paris. 
KY 106-23 
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Diet 


maternal ind so designed A valuable addition to baby to 
as to ntain ws constituents dietary when 10 months old Aller ry Diet 
in proper proportions They and after They pr le an far fa {ance It helps 
give freedom from digestive excellent. nourtshinge. and par fo mainta 
ai r ind ensure vigorot as & the 
h nd devel nt fe 
u bot 
M iN tir child. 
Fr 6m 
From 6 mth pward the cutting of teeth N WATER ONLY 
FOR INFANTS FOR CHILDREN FOR MOTHERS 


| 
— 
Descriptive Literature and Samples {ree on request. 
_ & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 


BEFORE DECIDING WHERE TO G0 


FOR YOUR 


Summer Holidays 


APPLY FOR A COPY OF THE 


GREAT EasTERN RAILWAY 
HoLipAY AND 

EXCURSION PROGRAMME. 
A Selection of 20 Coast Resorts. 


Can be obtained at all the Company's London and Suburban Stations, City and 
West End Booking Offices, or will be sent gratis upon application to the Superintendent 
of the Line, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C 
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JOLY, 


From Dawn to Dawn 
A Tale of Vife 
H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


Igt2 


GAe 
» 
\ 
al For seven years, ever since she had com 
passe on oof tf Norse 
fet ANET SHB the Men t In between them ul existed She was onl 
tl her | oor, twent ther md at that tu 
er the Portl It sprea had predicted romantic ending to the 
n treaks acre tricndship But the years had ghded by 
strat limmer as it and the bachelor doetor was bachelor still 
i] ! ind-danes of While Janet continued to exercise her quiet 
despotism at the Merse, rulu ouse and 
| re t thes tre farm and het t-brother, Stephen Living 
1 ren ed. the tone, with as noisputed sovere 
ler OND TE Lately howevel tiie etul condition 
" It ow ttle had been inter tec \ thi occupant 
r tuitions the ter ot Janet ! tor hed 
ment that no) two mont Chore 
| 
sly to fell 
an) ‘ 1 ease her o neo ! in) « 
inend th Peter ctor tor her support ; next-ol-kin ; 
’ comnts trom W the ! nite ot the 
( con placed | t between the 
| Hitherto sh red the problem 
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of growing old. She was the voungest 
member of her coterie, which may have 
accounted for her oblivious attitude. Now 
all at once she saw herself middle-aged. 

It was then that she first began to regard 
the doctor in an altered light, and this 
change in herself made her alert for signs of 
declension on his part. 

As is so often the case, the watcher tinds 
Janet’s morbid vigilance 
Her hands tightened 


what he seeks. 
had been rewarded. 
suddenly on her lap as the significance of 
her discoveries smote her afresh. For a 
moment the jealous torment racked her. 
Her quickened imagination leapt forward to 
anticipate the catastrophe, magnifying each 
proof, till the thing she dreaded seemed 
already accomplished. 

A knock at the door passed unheeded by 
her. 

Ellen, the maid, entered with her morning 
tea. She started back at sight of her 
mistress'’s unusual activity 

‘JT was restless: couldn't sleep,”’ Janet 
excused herself 

“Miss Sylvia's been up and oot this hour 
and mair,”’ explained the Fifeshire lass, with 
a grimace ‘Juist as if she was still in 
thae colonies, instead 0’ a respectable king 
dom. But, then, she’s young.” 

Hier mistress’s head was turned to the 
window, so that the tightening of her lips 
at the last phrase passed unnoticed. 


For almost three years it had been the 
doctor's weekly custom to drive over to the 
Merse on Friday evenings and play back- 
gammon with Stephen Livingstone. A 
record of their games was kept, and at the 
end of the third year Janet had undertaken 
to present a prize to the winner 

The triendship between the two men was 
a curious reflection of the stronger, more 
comprehensive tie between the doctor and 
Janet 

Stephen 


delicate man, something of a bookworm and 


Livingstone was nervous, 
recluse, and relying in all things on the 
robuster personality of his half-sistet Her 
likes and dislikes even were his; hence his 
intimacy with Peter Fask 

Janet had long looked on these Friday 
evenings as the event of the week, but 
somehow since Sylvia's arrival their sanctity 
restless 


had been destroyed The girl's 


presence seemed to condemn. the prosay 


atmosphere. She would lie curled up in 


chair at one moment ; then, flinging asia 
her book, ensconce herself beside the % 
men, launching forth irrelevant remarks 
they played. At. first Janet had_ notice, 
with despair the doctor's irritation at thy 
interruptions, but gradually he had beeg 
reconciled, and then a week ago had ii 
those unconscious tokens of interest that 
she, from her quict corner, had been forced 
to witness, and the memory of which had 
brought her restless from her bed. that 
morning. 

But there were no signs of perturbation 
in her demeanour as she awaited her guest 
in the lamp-lit parlour at the conclusioy 
ot the day. It 


calmer, more composed, than usual 


anything, she appeare 


From a sofa in the far corner Sylvia 
popped up and contronted the doctor o1 
his entry, her hands clasped lightly behin 
her, with all the audacity of an unrepentant 
schoolboy. 

I haven't told them,’’ she asserted 

He smiled his grim ironic smile 

Phen will,”’ he said, and turned to 
Janet. “1 came across this young lad 
the middle of the Forth when I was fishing 
this morning,”’ he alleged, ‘* by herself, ina 
cockleshell of cratt warned het 
should report 

Sylvia pouted, 

I always sculled alone on the Wall 
at home.” 

An inland river is one_ thing 
estuary of the Forth another,” said t 
doctor 

Janet was silent, battling with her own 
feelings. So even while she was conjunng 
up visions of future disastet this morning 
the two before her had been paving 1 
way for their realisation, taking the frst 
unconscious steps towards that destiny si 


had foreseen for them, that was to leave 


her own life wrecked and derelict. A fierce 

curiosity to know every detail of what h 

oceurred assailed het but pride forbade ne 


to ask a question 
She remembered now that there had 
Sylvia's de 


been 


suppre ssed excitement in 


breakfast Her reticence 


meanour at 


the subject even was counted as an 
tional warrant for her suspicions 
But they were waiting for her to speak j 
something must be said 
It is very foolish ot Sylvia to take 


\ 

( 


hotice 
at t 
Or 
cony 


t that 


force 
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risks,” she remarked.“ L hope she will not 
do it again.” 
ry as she might she could not bring 
herself to address the girl directly. 
‘She’d better not,” the 
“J'm not going to get a wetting for anyone.” 


said doctor. 

Janet had subsided into her chair, picking 
up her work as she spoke. The incident had 
provided her with unpleasant enough food 
for reflection. Her mind rehearsed again 
and again the possibilities of the situation. 
Was it a fear of censure that had kept the 
girl silent as to her morning's adventure, or 
Even to herself Janet could not 
She 


was it 
put the 


understoo 1 what 


suspicion into words. only 


would have tied her own 


tongue under the circumstances. 
Involuntarily she glanced round. Sylvia 


is engrossed in a book, a paper-backed 


vel, one of the stock she had brought 
m Australia—she would read nothing 
more serious. Her education had been 
pelessly neglected. She was obtuse, too ; 


er aunt had been shocked more than once 


y the lack of finer feeling in the girl. Her 
abundant self-confidence would not allow 
her to imagine that she was a trespasser, 


or that her new-found relations might have 
preferred her room to her company. Poor 
How often Janet read the wisttul 
nging in his the old 

the girl’s arrival, 
expressed his 


Ster hen ' 


eves. tor state ot 


fairs before though he 


ad never the 


ideas on 
subject. 
A sudden tumultuous rebellion surged up 
her own heart 
\t that moment 
towards het 


Peter Fask halt-turned 


The best of three,” he ejaculated, 

Sylvia flung down her book impatiently, 
‘I'm going to bed, Aunt Janet.” 

“Very well,” Janet 


agreed, 
ooking up 


without 


On her way from the room the girl halted 


moment at the table where the two 
en were playing, resting her hand lightly 
 Stephen’s shouldet 


Janet Watching them, gauged his shrink- 


5 fom the familiarity, his longing to shake 


her touch, and expe»rien ed a thrill of 
on his ln half. 


SIXES Sard the doctor, 
time 


Sy] 


vlancing up. 


raised directly to 


via's face 


How ly 
, w lucky ! she exclaimed with het 
oloni; } 

il draw, smiling back at him as she 
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3 


on the look out tor hurts to-night. 


spoke. ‘ We 


home.” 


always played draughts at 


* Well, it’s a good game, too,’’ he agreed, 
his eyes still on her face. 

Stephen was waiting patiently for his 
opponent to play, his thin fingers twined in 
his beard. But the doctor seemed to have 
forgotten his obligations. 

“Play, man,”’ the other muttered at last. 

Peter started and commenced hurriedly 
to move his men forward, and with a last 
vawning “ Good-night ’’ Sylvia left the room. 

At eleven o'clock Ellen appeared with 
the tray. <A little later the doctor pushed 
back his chair. 

Phenomenal luck,"’ he muttered, cross- 
ing over and himself on 
hearthrug. 


stationing the 


Stephen had sunk into a chair opposite 
Janct. lean figure in 
his Harris tweed suit towered up between 


The doctor's long, 
the brother and sister; his lined face and 
grey hair made him appear older than his 
forty-two years, 

* You'll have a handful with that 
of yours,’ 


niece 
’ he ejaculated irrelevantly after a 
pause, glancing down on his hostess. 

Janet responded 


” 


wants educating, 
quietly. 


Plenty of grit, though,’’ he went on. 
* There was a fair breeze this morning, and 
the tide running high.” 

‘It’s a good thing you came across her,” 
said Janet in the same still voice. 

Yes,” he ordered her 
straight back, and watched till she got in 
the lee of the land, 


assented. 


too.”’ 
Here were the details 
of the morning's adventure she had craved, 
but almost 
untold. 

* Had you any luck ? "’ queried Stephen, 
and the talk became piscatorial. A little 
later he wandered from the room to order 


Janet was silent. 


she could have wished them 


round the doctor's gig, leaving his sister and 
the guest together. 


Again the silence tell, Janet was the 
first to break it. 

“Why is duty sometimes so hard to 
do?” she burst forth with unexpected 


vehemence. 
Phe doctor glanced down at her satirically, 
‘You don’t mean to say you are finding 
that out, Janet Selkirk ?” 


Something in his tone stung her ; she was 


aside | 
he t ) | 
irks 4 
h had 
that 
Dation 
guest 
pe ire 
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ehind 
her | 
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‘Has my life been such an casy one ? 


Feather bed 
staring 


and cotton wool,’ he 


remarked, in front of him with a 
humorous twinkle. 
‘You have never said that before,” 
retorted. 
His ey 


It seemed so obvious. 


she 


cs opened wide. 

This only proves 
“Tt 
your lot had not been cast in such pleasant 


it,’ he went on in his brusaue Doric, 


places you would not be fashing yourself 
about a temporary inconvenience.” 

She glanced sharply 
had 


the true motive of 


up at him as_ he 


finished She not intended to reveal 


her discontent, but she 


might have realised that his acute perception 


would have discerned it. Their intimacy 
had its dangerous side. 


* You id 


not atte mpting to 


temporary,” she remarked, 


refute his supposition 
I have oftered Sylvia a permanent home.” 
He shrugged. 
“You will find plenty of others anxiou 
to follow your example.” 
His meaning was only too plain, but Janct 
So he had 
covered the girl's attractions, and 


hrank from acknowledging it. 
already di 
could speak of them at this early date with 
certainty, 


A sense ot 


| nak rlyin the 


assailed her 
there 


helplessness 


lightness of his tone 


had been a distinct note of censure for 
herselt ; Sylvia's lonely unwanted position 
had appealed to his chivalry and to that 
innate sense of justice that was the abiding 
principle of his lite. Ile had constituted 
himself her « plon. 

Janet started to her feet, a bright colour 


her grey eyes kindling with 
self-defence. At thi San 
moment Stephen sauntered back into the 
room 
‘You'll h 
wind’s east and it’s misting.” 
The doctor nodded, 


ave a damp drive, Peter; the 


turning to Janet. 


rry draughts,” he said, and was gone 
before she could utter a word. 
CHAPTER II 

a class in the Sunday 


IA ha 


d taken 
She had done 


scl 
invitation of Frank Menzies, the a 
who had first 
immediately 


oon the expre 
tant 
munister of Toom een her in 


chure h and 


uccumbed to her 


demonstrated ino thos 


charms. was a crude though yc 
and had hit! 


contented himself with a perfunctory yis 


meaning young man, 
to the Merse, being somewhat in aw 
Janct’s but of late his cal 
had become more frequent. 


personality, 


Sylvia was frankly amused by his atte; 
tions. According to hints she let fall i: 
her conversation, suitors had been plentiful 
the of her nati 
place, though none of them apparently had 


among backwoodsmen 


come up to her standard. 

What that standard was Janet was deep! 
interested but the girl either 
had not formulated an ideal or was unwilling 


wo discove r, 


to speak on the subject. She laughin 


evaded all her aunt’s searchings, accepting 
the whole question of lovers and marriag 
the most 


Somchow to Janct the atmosphere of t 


carel spirit 


Mers« eemed to be lowered by this lig 
co place love attan here were non 
ot finer aspects of romance about either 


of pair concerned—the careless, flippant 


Sylvia or her unimaginative suitor. 
Needless to say, all Toom looked on with 

interest at the Peter Fask 

heard the gossip on his , and smiled 

to himselt 

prophecy to 


better than le 


developments. 
rounds 
It was only a fulfilment 
Janet Selkirk ; none 
the power of physical 
hearts of men. The 


rebellious locks a 


vrimly 
ot his 
knew 

attractions over the 

eirl lair, saucy face, 
inner were sure of tet 
What matter 


beneat 


frank audacity of m 
appeal to susceptible youth. 
the bluntness of — the 
Psycholog. 
He who could see only too plainly throu 
the outward disguise There 
when he would fain have blindfolded hin 
self, though his discoveries left the deeper 
his n He was 


cynical only at the expense of falseness and 


nature 


was for old fogies like himsell 


were 


iture untouched. 


pring ot 


hig 
unreality towards the eternal verities 2 
that of a simple child. 

This wideness of mpathy and power 0 


had given him a pre-eminence 


attitude was 


penetration 
and his advice was 

all matters of difficulty 


Phe walls of his sur 


among his fellows, 
generally ought on 
affecting their lives 
betraved many a village 
often jokingly asserted that 
the art of arbitration had been more fully 

icred precincts than 
thr wtice of pli 


came Frank Menzies, ¢ 


yer 01 
nence 
was 


culty 


Sixes,’ 


said the doctor, glancing up 


This time he raised his eyes directly to Sylvia's 
face"—p, 825, 


thert 

‘| — 
: 
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little conscious and perturbed, but with a 
new self-assertiveness calculated to conceal 
his embarrassment 

Phe doctor signed him into a chau 

be ready in a moment,” he said 

He was preparing a mixture from a row 
of phials on a little table in the corner. 

‘My visit isn't professional,’’ said the 
young man with an awkward smile. “1 
have come to speak to you upon a rather 
delicate matter.’ 

He had a soft, persuasive voice with 
a Highland intonation, and plain, open 
features 

Peter Fask swung round from his occupa- 
tion. 

‘*My dear Menzies, love is not a delicate 
matter ; if it is, it isn’t worth discussing.” 

The young man coloured hotly, too taken 
aback for a moment to detend himself 

“ But how did you guess ?"’ he faltered 
at last 

Peter emitted one of his soundless guffaws 

‘You don't give me credit for much 
acumen. But go on, let me hear more,”’ 
pulling up a chair, and seating himself 
straddle-legged across it—a favourite atti- 
tude with him 

Thus adjured, the other stated his mission 

“Tt's Miss Datchett,”’ he said. ‘ want 
her to be my wife, but she seems not to 
take the matter seriously. I thought vou 
might be willing to use your influence.” 

The doctor shook his head 

“ You're on the wrong tack, Menzies,’’ he 
said. “It’s your will that's got to do the 
trick If | wanted to marry a woman-——any 
woman—I should marry her.”’ He halted, 
the blue eyes gazing out of the crooked- 
lined face into some imaginary distance, 
but with such a steely gleam in them that 
his visitor almost caught his breath. Then 
a smile broke over their intensity 

“The Lord pardon vain boasting, but it’s 
true in theory at all events Yes, Menzies,” 
rising and pushing aside his chair, “if you 
want to win, throw aside your second 
fiddle, and show her you're the master 

Somewhat nonplussed, the minister rose 
too. He felt vaguely an undercurrent of 
depreciation in the older man’s remark, and 
resented it, though he could hardly detine 
wherein it lay 

lam sorry | troubled you on the matter,” 
he said, with a little attempt at dignity 


I only asked you to intervene, knowing 


what a high opinion they have of vou at t 
Merse.”’ 
Phe doctor stiffened at the flatter 
face assuming its most cynical ¢ Xpressior 
“Your virtues speak for themselyes 


Menzies,”"’ he said Razing down ol 


ruffled guest with a pitying air; 
what is there lett for a plain man to extol 


It was only after the other had depart 
that he regretted the unkindness of tl 
remark. But the provocation had_ beer 
severe. 

Anything in the shape of flatter 
poison to him, and for a young mar 
the minister to offer patronising commé 
on his triendship with the Merse folk | 
unbearable. There was just somet 
about that intimacy that put it out of 1 
range of common discussion. He had never 
attempted to analvse his feelings on t 
subject ; indeed, he had not hitherto co 


sciously realised that it had a sacred 


in his life. The whole thing had com 
be so much part ol his existence that 
accepted all its benefits without questior 
There was no one else in Toom, or the 
verse for that matter, with whom he was 
on the same terms as he was with Janet 
Selkirk and her halt-brother. 

Certain inward parts of his nature o1 
become articulate in their company. 
now he came to think of it, even that 
had to be reduced Stephen Livingst 
alone would have no power to invoke t 
mysterious sense of sympathy and 
standing ; it was only in so far as he refl 
his sister’s likeness that Peter respond 
him 

He started up contusedly at the realisat 
pacing to and fro with an abashed cons 
look on his tace 

\ knock on the door brought him to é@ 
standstill 

In answer to his summons, it opened 
Svivia Datchett walked calmly into 
room. One arm was doubled across 
chest and supported by the other 
her hat was awry, her face pale 
Hallo!” said Peter, reddening a htt 
she afarmé 
‘You'd bett 
do something to it before | go home 

Without a word he took possession of t 
injured limb, passing his fingers dextero 


tte 


hurt my arm,” 


stopping in tront of 


up and down it She winced, but 


no 
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said Peter irritably. 


“Dislocated wri 
“ How did you do it ? 
“Jumping otf a wall; the top stone fell 
with me,” she explained in her drawling 
“They build) them better out 


accents. 
home.” 

He suppressed a smile at her criticism. 

“Well, it will have to be reduced. Can 
vou bear a bit of pain ? ” he said. 

” She grimaced, her eyes smiling reluctantly 
into his. 

“Go on.” 

Despite her courage her face bore evidence 
of the suffering she had already endured. 

He did what was necessary, hardly eliciting 
a groan from the patient, but when he had 
finished his own face was curiously white. 

“Now, I'm going to drive you home,” 
ringing the bell. 

“T'll walk,”’ she asserted, rising. 

He slipped his arm round her just in time 
to prevent her falling. 

“Here, drink this,” he said a moment 
later, pouring some mixture into a glass. 
‘There is no hurry,” he added ; * they'll 
take a few minutes to put in the horse.” 
He seated himself as he spoke, as if to 
give effect to his words. 

For some moments they remained silent. 
he colour was slowly stealing back into her 
lace 

“Aunt Janet will be vexed,’’ she an- 
nounced at last. 
out.” 


“She's so. easily put 


The sudden mention of the name had 
a disconcerting effect upon Peter, but he 
quickly recovered himself. 

‘You ought to think of your aunt and 
be more careful,” he said. “* She’s not used 
to harum-scarum ways.” 

Sylvia laughed unconcernedly. 

“No, she isn't,” she said. 

There was the faintest suggestion of 
malice in the tone. It had been gradually 
brought home to her since coming to Toom 
that her aunt's estimation of her was not 
what her mother’s had been, the weak, 
adoring parent who had seen only good in 
everything she did: and a smouldering 
sense ot resentment was the result. She 
Was too shrewd to let. this appear in- her 


intercourse with the older woman, but she 
Was none 


the less ready to seize an oppor- 
tunity 


lor reprisal when it came. Instinct 
warned her that the weak spot in her aunt's 
armour was to be 


reached) through het 
82> 


friendship with the doctor—that intimacy 
from which she had telt herself excluded 
from the beginning. 

* Poor old Aunt Janet, she does have a 
dull life,’ she went on now, in the same 
careless accents. ‘‘ [ wonder she has stayed 
so long in Toom.”’ 

The adjective jarred upon the doctor. 
He was accustomed to look upon Janet as 
quite a young woman; compared with his 
own forty-two years, she was young. But 
this girl’s youth, of course, made them 
both middle-aged. 

‘What's wrong with Toom ? he queried 
abruptly. 

Sylvia shrugged. 

“Oh, nothing,”’ she said ; ‘‘ only I should 
not have cared to live here all my life. 
Aunt Janet might have married if she'd 
travelled a bit ; she never meets anyone in 
Toom.”’ 

The gibe went straight home, though 
Peter believed it was unintentional as far 
as he was concerned. 

Not one eligible man,” he sighed, bend- 
ing his satirical gaze upon her. ‘ What 
about Frank Menzies ? ”’ 

She coloured hotly, then recovered herself, 

He’s rather young for Aunt Janet, 
isn't he ?”’ she retorted with pert aptitude. 

‘A worthy young man though,”’ said the 
doctor, remembering his unkindness to the 
minister, and anxious to make what amends 
he could. ‘A girl might do worse.” 

The next moment he was abjuring himself 
for the lukewarm tribute; it was a con- 
temptible sophistry to ease his own con- 
science, and must do more harm than good. 

There was a sound of wheels outside. 

“Come on,"’ he said; ‘let me get quit 
of my responsibility,” rising, and making 
for the door as he spoke. 

Their road led by the shore, winding 
between flat fields and hedgerows on one 
hand, and the cool, damp sands on_ the 
other ; a fresh breeze from the sea blew in 
their faces. 
with gold. 

Bess, the doctor's mare, travelled the 
accustomed road with almost no guiding 
from her master. All at once Peter felt 


The western sky was tinged 


his companion shiver, 
“| should have given you a wrap,” he 
said; ‘it’s the reaction.” 
He was reaching for a rug from the back 
seat of the gig as he spoke, and now placed 
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THE 
it round her shoulders In doing so, his 
hand brushed accidentally against the pale, 
oft oval of her cheek. He withdrew it 
quickly, as if the touch had scorched kim 

Sylvia continued to chatter in obiivious 
fashion, the unruly tendrils of her hau 


peeping over the folds of the rug. 
gut the doctor kept 
averted from her profile ; 


his eyes steadily 
his answers to all 
her sallies were monosyllabic. 

Both were reheved when the grey gables 
of the Merse came into view. 

The accident to Sylvia’s wrist threw her 
aunt and herself into much closer intimacy 
for a time. 
Janet in 


the girl. She could easily have let the duty 


sisted upon doing everything for 


devolve upon Ellen, but a sort of stern 
conscientiousness impelled her to carry it 
through, the more so as the task was un- 
congenial. Since her altercation with the 


Friday evening, she had fought 
a hard battle with herself ; 


doctor that 
no longer should 


he be forced to espouse the cause of thi 
weak and injured 

Her own conscience did not acquit het 
in regard to those first weeks of Sylvia’ 
stay even now she acknowledged that het 
service was strained and obligatory. But 
at least her actions simulated the affection 
she could not feel. As for those deeper, 
more personal emotions, they were become 
part of this new strange order of things that 
had converted her smiling world into a 
place of stern endurance and hardship 


Still she persevered. 


Shu had even adopted the doctor » advice 
in the matter of draughts, and the game 
was now almost as popular as backgammon 
at the Merse 

With his usual subservience to her wishes, 
Stephen had followed her lead and sub 
mitted to Sylvia's growing tyranny with a 
eood a grace as he could muster 

Janet had a sick consciousne at time 
that it was all wasted on the girl— that she 
was unwortlis It only seemed to inerease 
her self-appreciatio without invoking any 
finer feclin ot affection or eratituce 

She was becoming every day more con 
fident and rlive Phere wal the con 
tant homage of the minister, her aunt 
unremitting attention to i nothing of 
Peter’ growin conversion hic 
accident he seer 1 to have found ane 
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pleasure in her society, while towards 
Janet manner had undergone a corre- 
ponding change Ile was awkward and ill 
at case im her presence, avoiding Oppor- 
tunities for a as sedulously as he 


had once demanded them, 

Phe old order was From 
the ot her world Janet looked on with 
asort otf st 


truly changing. 
Tulns 
ecl-like endurance at the situation 
Waiting, 


waiting 


for the final overthrow. 


CHAPTER III 


the doctor's house, was a 

square, white dwelling at the north end 
of the long village street of Toom. It had 
once been the Manse, and Peter still rented 


He had a fancy 
own dairy produce, 


part ot the old elebe lands, 


his 
though he often declared that the hobby cost 


for own hay and his 


him more than it was worth. This was greatly 
his man Herring 


misanthropic-looking individual, 


owing to the lackne ol 
a tall, 
ose indifference to physical labour seemed 
ith every addition to his family. 
pied the last the 


villag treet, and already 


to increase \W 
Ile 
cottage in 


occu ol grey stone 
the 
numerous progeny overran the premises, 
Peter 


a long round 


had returned late one evening trom 


seated at his supper, 


when he remembered a message that Herring 


had imparted to him betore starting respect- 


ing one of the younger children, 
\ (quect throat,”’ the man had said, and 
he had promised to look in on his return 
Well, it was not too late vet. He wou 
walk over after supper and see the child. 
The father was a noted alarmist 
It was raining hard; he could hear the 
teady drip on the fallen leaves on the lawn 
Autumn had come suddenly, displacing the 
lingering summet Phe whole character ol 
changed with the altered season ; 
once again the sea assumed her dominance, 
and the smiling villa became a mere gre) 
blot on the shore of the tumultuous Forth. 
Peter, too, had been passing through a 
trange transition of late It dated trom 
the cla when he had bound up Sylvia's 
irm and driven her back to the Merse. \ll 
the events of that afternoon had combined 


normal outlook 


Phe irassing light that had been 
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thrown on | friendship with Janet Selkirk 
thinkine. and the gitl’s 
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gibes at her aunt’s expense urged on the 
process. 


Why had Janet not married?) She had 


been a handsome girl when he first knew 
her; she was a handsome woman still. 
Yet throughout their acquaintance the 


question of lovers had never been mooted. 
The rest of the world seemed to be excluded 
from their little coterie. With a novel 
sense of responsibility, he acknowledged 
that his friendship had confiscated the best 
of her womanhood, giving her nothing in 
return 

Yet was he prepared to relinquish his 
privileges 4 

rhe question had a disintegrating effect 
His whole mind seemed to be 
no but the 


strange 


upon him 


in a chaos detinite purpose, 
clash of ideas long established and 
half-realised aspirations. 

It was this uncertainty that accounted 
for his new awkwardness in Janet's society, 
and that she had misinterpreted to her dis- 


comfort A shy fear that she would discover 


what was passing through his mind was 
really at the root of his constraint ; their 


friendship had always made her clairvoyant, 


and he had hardly yet acknowledged even 
to himself whither the new _ possibilities 


within him were tending. 
It was a relief to turn to Sylvia, with 
her frank unconventionality and pagan dis- 
regard of the more serious aspects of life. 
Supposing she were right after all, and 
they a set of old fogeys wiltully 
ignoring the best opportunities of existence ? 


were just 


donned his heavy mack- 
the dark- 
The door 


Supper over, he 


and strode out through 


the 


Was opened by 


intosh 


ness to Herrings’ cottage 


the gloomy-visaged maste1 


of the house. 


‘IT couldn't come betore, Herring,’’ said 
the doctor ** How is the child 2” 

Worse,” said the man. 

Mrs. Herring was seated before the fire 
in the stuffy little kitchen, with the invalid 
wrapped in a blanket on her knees. She 


commen ed at once in het loquac lous, COMm- 
plaining tones : 
He's that ’ot 
Miss 
took 


She 


sir, and as ‘usky as ‘usky. 


Syvivia was ‘ere this hatternoon and 


for a spell while | was hironing, 
to 


somethink ; she's a 


promised come again lo-morrow 


and bring trne trend, 


and used to proper ways 


Peter was accustomed to the trbute 


Mrs. Herring never lost a chance of extolling 
Sylvia's virtues to him; her own boasted 
cosmopolitanism had from the first created 
a bond between them, and the girl, flattered 
by the elder woman's deference towards her 
much-travelled experiences, had constituted 
herself the patroness of the family, 
“I'm extremely sorry to hear that Miss 
Datchett 
giving the child back into his mother’s arms 
after examining 
duplex lamp on the table. 
diphtheria 


was here,”’ the doctor said poy 


him in the light of th 
“The boy has 
and a pretty bad case, too 
A groan trom Herring in the background 
greeted the announcement 
* They'll all catch it, 
Peter 
He had spoken severely because of t! 


the nine o’ them.” 


heard him mutter 


sudden anxicty his discovery had caused 


himself. A vague premonition of evil had 
seized him, mingled with an acuter sense of 
What had taken 

some officious 
His 
him forward in exact 


resentment against Sylvia 
her to the cottage that day 
impulse, or the desire for adulation ? 
mind seemed to carry 
anticipation of the sequence of events that 
would follow He saw the girl struck down; 
further, he 
to nurse her. 

But he must act, not think 

be back in a moment,” he 
was off through the darkness for the 
that might or might not be too late to save 


realised Janet's determination 


sald 


his patient 

A dull, insistent 
as he hastened across the soaking meado\ 
that was the short cut to his home 

The boom of surf on the near shore 


sound greeted his ears 


was over! 


Truly the summer 

The case of diphtheria in the Herning: 
cottage proved to be the first of an 
outbreak that devastated the village. The 


disease was of a peculiarly malignant de- 


only 


scription, and in many cases refused to 
vield to the curative toxine. 

Little George Herring had recovered, but 
two of the other children sickened and died 
and every day the toll of victims multiplied 
the panic-stri« ken 


he 
the th 
It 


* PDoom,”’ not 


rechristened place as 


to them 


villagers 
realities of death came hone 
was evil weather, too— wild gales and 
and the tvranny of the sea at their doors 
Peter Fask went his rounds in the shadow 


> 
of an approaching climax He seemed | 


Olling 


asted 
Cated 
tered 
5 her 


tuted 


FROM DAWN TO DAWN 


he endowed with heroic powers; yet all 

the time his will was automatic. Each fresh 

calamity seemed to be only a preparation 
for that nameless final thing. But the 
conviction remained buried in heart. 

Outwardly his strong spirit never flagged— 
he was the one hope of the people, and he 
knew it. 

On the first outbreak of the epidemic 
Janet had sent him a message volunteering 
her services. The thought of the danger to 
which he was exposed had temporarily 
obliterated every other consideration trom 
her mind; nothing would content her but 
to share the risk. 

But the answer he dispatched to her offer 
made it impossible for her to persist in her 
intention 

‘For God's sake, spare me that one 
greatest anxiety.” 

He had written it impulsively, out of the 
fullness of his heart, reckless now whether 
she interpreted his meaning aright. 

Janet crumpled the note in her hand with 
a whitened face 

it was Sylvia he was thinking of, of course ; 
the fear that she might be left in strange 
hands should she fall ill. 

If only she could have sent her away ! 
But the quarantine was strict, and her visit 
to the infected cottage that dav rendered 
her suspect for some time. 

Besides, there was the girl’s own deter- 
nination to remain. She seemed to have 
a sort of fatalist disregard of the danger ; 
somehow Janet could not rank her courage 
higher than that—the whole episode appealed 
to her love of excitement and adventure. 

\s a matter of fact, many threads con- 
tnbuted to her intention All her aunt's 
ministrations had failed to eradicate the 
irst deeply rooted impression of injury she 
id received, and of late she had begun to 
realise a contingency that would not only 
satisty her instinct for retaliation, but safe- 
guard her future prospects 


As matte rs stood at present she was her 
aunt's heiress, but should Janet marry 
anothe 
hotuer disposition of her property would be 


necessary. Peter Fask was the only man ot 


—— presumptions she need have any feat 

iat respect, and his growing preference 
lor her own society of late had suggested to 
Sylvia a means of finally dispelling the 
alter all, he wasn't so very old, and 
probably had saved a good deal 
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She appreciated, too, the applause that 
her determination had evoked from the 
weaker section of her admirers, among them 
the young minister, Frank Menzies, 

Their intimacy had been continued in a 
clandestine way since the outbreak of the 
epidemic. Sylvia's wrist had sufficiently 
recovered for her to bicycle again, and 
whenever the weather permitted she went 
for rides, often meeting the minister on he1 
way. He had expostulated weakly at first 
against the risk to her of their intercourse, 
seeing that he himself was in and out of the 
infected cottages all day. But her careless 
confidence had routed his scruples, and he 
vielded timorously to her behests. 

She had just returned from a ride one 
grey gusty morning and was dismounting in 
front of the porch, when she was startled by 
an apparition of Stephen at the door. 

“Your aunt!” he cried, his thin voice 
harsh and broken with anxiety; “she is 
sufiering here,’ seizing his own throat 
beneath the straggling beard with a wild 
gesture of fear. “ Ride straight to Ashkirk. 
Tell the doctor he must come at once. You 
will go faster than anyone; I cannot leave 
her,”’ and he darted back into the house. 

Sylvia obeyed his behest, automatically 
at first, mounting and riding at a good pace 
down the avenue. By the time she had 
reached the gates her own volition had 
begun to reassert itself. She was moved 
to contempt by Stephen's lac k of control ; 
his neurotic, highly strung temperament had 
always appeared somewhat despicable in 
her eves, though she had never seen his 
manliness put to the test betore. 

On second thoughts, too, she objected to 
the dictatorial nature of his commands ; he 
had not hitherto presumed to give her an 
order. Why should he suddenly assume her 
aunt’s prerogative 2? He seemed quite in- 
different to the risk she herself ran in going 
to the doctor's house. Doubtless he ex 
pected her to take the short cut through the 
village; but she must think a little of 
herself, and Janet had always impressed 
upon her the folly of running unnecessary 
risks. 

She chose instead the exposed north road 
that led by a detour past the church to the 
doctor's house 

A bleak wind met her as she turned her 
back to the sea, sweeping across the grey, 
level country 
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THE QUIVER 


Every moment her dislike of her mission 

wreased + evotisti inctions for her resent 
ment multiplied in her mind; het outlook 
heeame distorted with the sense of personal 
erievance, Doubtless Stephen had exag- 
eerated the cause for alarm, and when she 
returned she would tind that she had been 
sent on a fool's errand, 

She had reached the church when she was 
startled by the sight of the minister emerging 
suddenly from the lych-gate. Something 
about his look betrayed the nature of his 
recent occupation, and in a moment she had 
dismounted 

Yes, a funeral was just over—the child 
ot one of the tenant-farmers in the neigh 
bourhood 

Curiosity was one of Sylvia's” chiet 
failings, and by the time its cravings were 
satisfied many precious minutes had been 
wasted, 

With an appearance of haste she mounted 
her bicycle and rode on. For some reason, 
unknown to herself, she had not mentioned 
her destination to the minister or described 
her mission 

A few moments more brought her to the 
top of the long tree-shaded road that led 
past the doctor’s house. As she reached it, 
she saw Peter himself turn out of the avenue 
gates on his bicycle, and ride rapidly in the 
opposite direction 

For an instant she spurred after him ; 
then as suddenly relinquished her efforts 

Both actions had been impulsive, auto 
matic. She did not attempt to account for 
either of them 

Preserving her usual pace she rode forward 
Peter’s stooped figure was long out of sight 
before she reached the gate of Ashkirk 
(pon inquirit it the house she was intormed 
by the servant that he had vone out on a 
long round; there was no saying when he 
would return Sylvia left an urgent me gc, 
writing it on the slate herself 

It wa eleven o'clock that night before 
the doctor reached home, and nearly mid 
night before he arrived at the Merse, 


In the grey dawn of the following morning 
the two men dr together in the window 
of Janet rool For hours, ever 
Peter’s arrival, the tlent battle had been 
Foing On; no i sheht improvement in the 


patient condition lett them free for a 


Below the window were the wet, grey 
ImmMerin n the light of the n 


da i they had done that morning 


wher 


Janet's tortured imagination had drawn her 


trom her bed 


“She was worn out,” said Stephen in his 


low, strangled tones. 


but she never comp! uned,”’ 


Peter, staring straight in front of him 


answered 


‘She tried to tell once, but 


wouldn't listen; [| preached her a sermo 


instead.”’ 


His hands were clenched at his side as | 


spoke, hi lined face grey and distorte 


‘I have watched thy 
change going on, ever since the girl came 


T 


with the anguish of self-accusation 


Phen he turned to the other. 
“Man, why didn’t you’ send for 


I did; the moment she acknowl 
she was ill,”” panted Stephen in s 
gasping breaths. ‘It was just before 


when started: nobody could 


Just betore one 


} 


echoed the doctor 


There was silence tor a moment 
Stephen holleo eyes were scrutinising 
the other's face, battled by the sudden « 


that had come over it—an_ expression 


threatening, almost ferocious 

\ restless inovement in the bed 
Peter away When they next spoke 
ecther his news was reassuring. 

‘By God's grace, she will recover 
he said 

Stephen put his hands up quickly over 


his fac ind turned away; the reliet 


too vreat for word 


Pout the trange eNpre on still linger 
on the doctor's face It was. there 

d through the hall an hour later 
hit Wal to othe eall and duties 
Sylvia, meeting him in her dressing-g0 
cowered at t ot 11 


Phe question froze on her lips He 
halted, apparent! ting for her to s] 


jast 


\ slow rritle re pt ove! the doctor 


hace 

Bett hie ‘ even venture to 

think she will recover Phen he bent 2 

ive down on her, and the smile withel 
hett 

Your delay yesterday, Sylvia Datene 
wiltul) on ecidental, nearly cost her het 
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j “THEY ALSO SERVE” 
life.” He added, * Wilful or accidental,’ and Months afterwards, when he and Janet had 
grey | was gone before she could utter a word. been married for some time, he confessed 
nev % * * * * the story to his wife, but she, out of very 
wher Thus was the dreaded climax reached and — happiness, would hear none of it. 
n her passed, and Peter, looking back, saw all the “Tf it hadn't been for Sylvia you might 
pathway clear by which he had been led to © still have been coming on Fridays to play 
in. his the knowledge of his most intrinsic wants. backgammon at the Merse,” she reminded 
d the The unconscious part that Sylvia had — him. 
ame ; played in his awakening counted to her for ** And she'sa good wife to Frank Menzies,”’ 
extenuation, and helped him to overcome — he added thoughtfully, ‘ though it was the 
him the unutterable suspicion that had beset Glasgow call that did the trick, I believe, 


him in regard to her on that tragic dawn and no thanks to me or my advice,” with 


ut | in the Merse. a chuckle. 


“THEY ALSO SERVE--~—” 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.’’—MtLtos. 


'TTHEY serve their Lord who dare to brave 
The torrid heat, the desert sands ; 

They serve their Lord who cross the wave 
To tell of Him in far-off lands; 

But is there naught for those to do 
Who hear no call to service great, 

But humbly plod, give thanks, are true ?— 
They also serve if they in patience wait! 


It may seem some have toiled in vain, 
Thit all their hopes are but as dross ; 
a That all their dreams of castled Spain 
Lie at their feet in wreck and loss; 
But if they kneel ere seeking rest, 
Let prayer their losses compensate, 
— And pray, **O Lord, Thou knowest best” ; 
They serve Him too if they but stand and wait. 


It may be some on beds have lain 

And tossed and turned through weary years, 
That Junes meant naught but silent pain, 
Decembers naught but bitter tears! 
0 If these can say, Thy will be done,” 
| When days are long and pain is great, 
ow! Lo, they have fought and they have won! 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Not all may serve ‘mid torrid sands, 


last Not all serve in the battle’s din, 
Not all serve in the far north lands, 

tor's Not all serve where life’s wreeks wash in ; 
But be the service great, or small, 

fe 10 In far-off lands, or home estate, 

t his They serve Him who obey His call! 


They also serve who only ciand and wait, 
Jousx Ricuarp Morer ann. 
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‘He has an attractive store in his basket, wonderful bobbins of cotton aud thread, assor’ 
ments of wool and falials of all kinds."—p. ss. 
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Village Idyllis 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


Amid much that is passing, the rural life of England is the last to change. 
Mr. Ditchfield and Col. Gale (whose illustrations accompany this article) are authorities 
on village lite, and between them they have produced a vivid and charming picture. 


HE village sleeps unconscious of the 
lapse of years, and takes little cog- 
nisance of the generations who dwell 
therein and for a time impart to it their 
passing personality. Along that village 
street the Roman legions marched. The 
word “street” comes to us from these 
ancient conquerors of Britain. It is the 
ia strata, the paved way; and most vil- 
lages have a street, with a few cottages, 
an inn, a shop and a farm along its course, 
very different from a townsman’s notion 
of what a street should be. 

This street shows the continuity of 
the life of the village. Not far from the 
manor house are often to be found 
the buried remains of a Roman villa, the 
dwelling of some local magnate in olden 
days, sometimes of Roman birth, but more 
often a native Briton who had risen to 
prosperity under the conquerors’ rule, 
and built for himself a fine house after 
the Roman fashion, and farmed his land 
and had servants, labourers and slaves. 
And when the Saxons came, though they 
ravaged and destroved at first, they were 
not foolish enough to found new settle- 
ments, but wisely appropriated the farms 
and villages of the conquered, and carried 
on the village life as before. ‘he Norman 
Conquest only effected a change of mastets, 
and the work of the village went on just 
thesame. The corn was sown and reaped, 
the sheep were climbing the hill as they 
do to-day and as they did when Alfred was 
chasing the Danes, as they will when we 
are gone to our rest. All is unchanged, 
this rural life of England. 

Peaceful and pleasant are these rural 
homes and villages. Cottages have a 
heauty that is all their own, a beauty that 
we have only just begun to appreciate 
When so many are being pulled down and 
replaced by hideous structures of staring 
ted brick and slated roofs, built as cheaply 
as possible, and devised by the genius of 
al estate agent or a jerry-builder. ‘There 
Sa charming directness and simplicity, a 
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variety and an inevitable quality about the 
old cottages. The intimate way in which 
they ally themselves with the soil and 
blend with the ever-varied and exquisite 
landscape, the delicate harmonies that 
grow from their gentle relationship with 
their surroundings, the modulation from 
man’s handicraft to God’s enveloping 
world that binds one to the other without 
discord or dissonance—all this is a reve- 
lation to eyes unaccustomed to seek out 
the secrets of art and nature. 


Survivals of another Day 


Our illustrations, taken from the south- 
eastern corner of England, show these 
qualities to perfection. It is a region of 
old forest land, where timber abounded 
and good building stone was searce. Hence 
the houses are mostly of what is called 
half-timber construction. 

Took at that fine corner cottage, 
where Mr. Leonard Laslett sells corn- 
seed and cake and fodder and manure. 
It was built early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Upon a foundation of brick the 
carpenter reared the framework of his 
dwelling; he placed a trunk of a tree 
with its roots upwards at each corner, 
thus forming a basis for the over-sailing 
upper storey. The nearness of the timbers 
indicates early work, and also the pic- 
turesque gable, not flush with the wall as 
we find in the houses of later construction. 
The interstices between the timbers are 
filled with brick-nogging, and the roof is 
covered with tiles that have become 
mellowed with age and overgrown with 
moss and lichens. The adjoining cottage 
has been plastered to keep out the damp. 
The timbers of some of these old cottages 
have shrunk in the course of ages, and 
various methods have been adopted to 
keep out the rain and draughts. In this 
case plaster has been used. In the next 
illustration, where the butcher boy is 
chatting to the seller of odds and ends, 
the shop has been covered with tiles, above 
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“Look at tbat fine corner cottage 
where Mr. Leonard Laslett sells 
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PILLAGE IDYLLS 


rcised when he made 
t finish of the 
the geometn 
cal patterns formed by 
spars just below, which 
help to keep the thatch 
in its place for years, the 
ventle curves of the upper 
windows, and the em- 
brace which, as with the 
encircling arms of a 
mother, it gives to the 
deep-planted half-hidden 
dormer windows in_ the 
middle of the root, nest- 
ling lovingly within it 
ind by its very look in- 
viting to peacefulness and 
But “houses are built 
to dwell in and not to 
look on,” sagely remarks 
Lord Bacon; and village 
idylls coneern not) only 
the beautiful rustic 
houses, but the people 
vho dwell therein. Tate 
has its seasons as well as 
Nature In the happy 
l ime of lite the 
Idren have plenty of 
games and amusements, 
In one of the illustrations 
some boys are seen play- 
Ingat marbles. It is the 
thle season. I have 
tned in vain to discover 
he origin of the vearly 
course of games. Now it 
s marbles; soon the bovs 
Wil be trundling hoops alone the roads 
their way to school; at another time 


tps wil be in fashion, and then piggy ”’ 
al 

le the girls have their singing games 
With Words that come down to us from a 


Ustant time, and are sung to airs that 


fe pretty and haunting. It would take 

lone th to deseribe them all One ot 
t ist cCharmine is 


i, Isabella, Tsabetha, turewell 
fast mit when parted 
lett her broken-hearted 


le th 
the yreen bushes there stands a young 
nial 
Choose your lower (ete farewell 
\ Hem the thie cle erthes thre pore 


“There is much hard work, and tne children come.’ 


vress of true love: the going to church, 


the kneeling down, the pravers, the putting 
on oof the ring, and the final kiss. On 
might quote the bright little game ot 
Here we come gathering nuts In Mav, 
Nuts in Mav, nuts in Mays 
Here we come gathering nuts in Mav, 
Plus cold and frosty morning ots 
Soon childhood is past and the yirls 
tnarry, and there is much hard work, and 
the clildren conn Tout thre 
cottage wife fares better, T think, than 
those whose lot it is to live in towns. Out 
labourers usually carn about 41 a week 
and there are always extras large 
garden provides vegetables and fruit 
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pig in the sty is maturing for bacon, amd 
When the woodmen busv there is 
always firewood to be got for nothing ; and 
are not forgotten in the country 
as they are in towns—the squire and his 
lady, the rector and his wife, the farmer 
who employs the men, are always ready 
to help in times of trouble and need ; and 
the life is healthy, and country air is good 
for the children, whose cheeks bloom like 
the roses 


are 


pes 


The Village Store 
So the cottage housewife needs no pity 
and eares not for towns. As for London, 


she hates it, as she declares she cannot 
there “get the breath.” Shopping is a 
little difficult. The village shop, the 


“ Whitelev’s of the country, provides 
innumerable goods, from a side of bacon 
to a knitting-needle ; but the prices are 
heavy, and she finds it worth while to 
trudge off to the nearest market-town to 


buv her groceries at the ‘ International 
Stores,” though it 1s sore trial to have to 
earry all her purchases home, some three 


or four miles. ‘The carrier's cart is a great 
hoon, and she sometimes enjoys a rare 
gossip with her neighbours, who nearly 
talk their lungs out— both on the journey 


out and the return home 

However, sometimes the hawker comes 
round, descendant of the old packman, 
not a very sprightly representative ot 
Autolyeus with lis wares; but he has 
an attractive store in basket Wwon- 
derful bobbins of cotton and thread, 
assortments of wool and fallals of all 


kinds, and as he 
journeys from door to door he finds many 
customers and entertaims them with news 
as well as needles and pis 

I am sorry to sav the old garments are 
passing out ol fashion. We do not often 
a good smock frock, one of the best 
sort of clothing for a farm labourer; and 
those gracetul old) bonnets which we see 
in the illustrations 
Many of these country work in 
the fields They 
have often very tender souls in somewhat 


sinokes pipe and 


are seldom worn now 
Wotlen 
line 


are Trace 


coarse bodies, wide, weather-reddened faces 
ind as 
hard life 


not il to look upon, calm, passive 
veracious as the fields It is a 
but a health far better 


than work- 


one 
lactory, 
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Life's Eventide 

And here is a picture of an old peasant 
woman. TAte’s day ts drawing to a clog 
It is toward evening, and the day is fay 
spent. But she is a very bright and happ 
old dame, who has reared her family wel 
lhe slide of the little wicket that kept the 
children from wandering is still on the door- 
post, and reminds her of her hard-working 
days, and of dear ones now scattered far 
and wide. One son is a soldier in India 
her eldest daughter married the second 
gamekeeper and wants her to come and 
live with them but she prefers to keep 
to the old home that has sheltered her all 
her years, with its thatched roof and its 
pleasant porch, where she can sit in th 
sun and think of her husband, who sleeps 
in the churchyard, hoping in sure and 
simple faith to be united to him one 
more in the land where there will be no 
more partings. This is a_ real picture 
of a village dame, not one of those feeble 
caricatures which artists love to paint of 
lamb-like old imbeciles, with snowy caps 
and annable smiles, which supposed 
to represent our peasant women, 

That old doorpost tells a story. It is 
moulded and is, at least, as old as the 
early sixteenth century. You will notice 
a little cross rudely seratehed or carved 
upot it It is probably a votive cross, and 
the post may have come from the chureh 
when it was restored. It was not unusual 
for a man in pre-Reformation days, when 
he was starting on a journey, which then 
entailed many to carve a little 
cross upon the doorpost of the church 
to some littl 


are 


dangers, 


registering a vow make 


offering to God if he was permitted to 
return home in safety. It was a plows 
custom that had much to say m 1s 


favour, 

But our travels in rural England must 
end, too. Country life has many attrac: 
tions to offer for those who love Nature 
It has its hardships, as. all lives have 
Perhaps we, whose lot it is to work amidst 
the fields and lanes of the country, may 
sometimes sigh for the great world and : 
but we should agree with 

said If I were asked 
who I considered the happiest ol th 
human I would answer, ‘Those who 
cultivate the earth with their own hands 
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CARTE-DE-VISITE 


“Oh, but I know this is the place ] 


he cried destre *Summet 


trees’ written on the littl ereen gate and 


fountain with a stone spaniel—ane the 


th 
the 


yenolia just before you come to the rasp- 


berries. Are you 
doesn’t live here 

“You may take my word for it,” 1 
nswered; “but she may have done so 
my brother-in-law bought the house, 


guile sure Miss) Green 


hefor 


five vears ago. You see, I was abroad at 

so I shouldn't have heard much 
t. Tl go indoors and ask; the 
servants mav know.” 

“Oh, thank vou so much,” she said 
breathlessly ; and a moment later I was able 
to tell her, on cook's authority, that a Miss 
Laetitia Green had died at ‘ Summertrees wi 
six months before Dolly and Gerald came. 

“Miss Green dead !”’ repeated the girl, 
lyoking at me queerly with her puzzled blue 

| began to feel a vague uneasiness. “f I'm 
sorrv—was she a great trend of yours 

] stammered out 

“Oh, no! I] never saw her 
ool with Aunt Carry, vears ago. But it 
n't be true,” she cried suddenly. “ It 
n't be tru I don’t believe it. Why, 

s Green has sent Aunt Carry a Christmas 
ud and a box of chocolates every Christmas 


She went to 


M 


ever since can remember. can she 
ive done that if —if she’s dead 

rhe gil’s voire sank to frightened 
usper; and I must confess that I felt 
ously frightened too, Out here in the 
den evening hight, among the still sweet 
ness of tlowers, and the bed-time clamour 


t birds, and the peaceful swish of stirred 


leaves, could it be that T was talking to a 
woman, or a ghost, or -what 


But, looking up, | saw my visitor thought 


! 
lly rubbing her little snub nose, and that, 
I don't know why, put to flight all my mis- 

There was something reassuring 


it the action 


I look here!" cried the very un- 
Mil-Vietorian young voice “Is there a 
l that rings when vou open the door of 
the mall bedroom over the hbrary a 
shop-bell thine, vou know Is there 
Ome] 


here is replied quite gaily “My 

wants ito taken away, but 
ont heave if 

ell that 

\\ 1] used! ter core ol Vii (.reen 


little fads. She slept there always —and she 
was nervous of burglars, so she got the local 
draper to fix her up an exact copy ot his 
hop-bell I don't know what was to be 
the programme i the burglar chose the 
window,” she added retlectively. Any- 
way, it was ever so long ago; the year 
Lactitia Green left school. glad. it 
hasn't been moved.” 

Somehow | felt tongue-tied in the mys- 
tifyving presence of this quaint tall girl. 
[ wanted to ask her all kinds of silly ques- 
tions—whether the pockets were real pockets, 
or only slits ; whether she damped her hair 
to make it lie so sleck and flat : what was 
in that immense locket. But to talk in- 
telligently seemed impossible, and | could 
only stare and feel rude 

don’t wonder you're surprised,”’ she 
said, with a twinkle. ‘And so am I 
about the chocolates, I mean. Who can 
have sent them 

“7 didn't,” 1 said hastily. ‘I'm only 
here on a visit. | live in London.” 

“So do Aunt Carry and |. She's my 
great-aunt really ; her name is Miss Jessop, 
and mine is Cecily Duncan. Aunt Carry 
hasn't seen Laetitia Green since her twenty- 
first birthday. They corresponded regularly 
at first, but Aunt Carry has been so poorly 
that by degrees she never got beyond a 
Christmas card and a letter of thanks for 
the chocolates. Then Miss Lactitia was a 
cripple, and never came to see us and, 
altogether, | cannot imagine why I've been 
sent here for a change of air; can you?” 

“Then your aunt didn’t write and_ tell 


Miss Green you were coming said. 
That's just like dear old Aunt 
Carry. She has the queerest whims. She 


thought [ was looking pale, so she made me 
put on the trock and bonnet she used to 
wear when she visited Lactitta then 
holidays. She said it would say more than 
any words of hers And then she packed 
me off. | did teel a donkey when | saw no 
Miss Green, but just vow, looking so up-to 
date, and surprised, and — tunny 

“Well, so did you look funny,” retorted. 

“Oh, but TE travelled down in a Ing rain 


cloak,’ she said hastily * Nobody noticed 
my dress And | wore a veil, so that my 
andn’t show Phev're down at the little 
vate, with mv dre basket I say, could 
vou tell me the next tram to town I miust 


et back to Balham to-mrelht 


| 

\ 
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THE QUIVER 


“My dear little I said maternally. 

“I'm twenty,” she interrupted. 

“My dear Methuselah, you can't go back 
this evening; vou wouldn't be home till 
past midnight. You must sleep here, if 
you don't mind.’ 

“Oh, | should love to:" she answered 
with a shameless promptitude. She gave 
a delighted glance at the old-world house 
and its curly chimneys. ‘“‘ It’s like a story- 
book,’’ she said. ‘ But your brother-in-law 

won't he mind? I’m quite a stranger, 
vou know; you can't tell what I may be 
In disguise.” 

“He's away; so is my sister. I shall 
have to take all risks," I said laughine. ‘ At 
least, I have the protection of my nephew. 
Now come along and let me show you your 
room.” 

“The little one over the library ?’’ she 
asked eagerly. 

“Not that one,” I replied laughing, 
“but the one next door.”’ 

“1 do think you are sweet,’ said Cecily. 

Personally, 1 was wondering what Dolly 


would say. 
II 


as the dinner-bell rang T went in 
search of my nephew. I found him in 
the drawing-room, staring out of the window ; 
a big, broad-shouldered silhouette against 
the yellow of the evening sky. It was not 
like Rob to dream. But life had become 
suddenly so full of surprise and of mystery 
that only the commonplace could really have 
astonished me 

“ Rob, there'll be three of us this evening 
A Miss Duncan is staying the night.” 

Here [| paused tor effect. But Rob 
merely said * Yes ?’ 

“Yes, and it’s most curious, Rob, the 
way she comes to be here. She actually 

“What did you say her name was, Aunt 
Milly?”’ Rob turned tull round for the first 
time, and | saw that his face looked oddly 
white 

“Cecily Dunean, deat But you're not 
well, surely. Is it that toothache again 

Rob nodded gioomily. ‘ Must have it 
out,” he said. ‘ No use going on like this 
The quick, eager interest which had leapt 
into his voice a moment ago had gone, and 
left it dull once more. 

SUppose am a busybody. 
found myself watching Rob's face very 


At any rate, 


carefully as I suggested that perhaps hy 
would rather not come in to dinne r. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as all that.” said n 
nephew indifferently “It just—it just 
comes and goes, vou know.” 

“Well, do as vou like, old boy,” I sai 
* Listen, there’s Miss Duncan coming down 
I suppose—er-—-you don't happen to 
anything of her ¢ I added recklessly. 

“Me? I never heard of her in my lif 
said Rob, with an air of such finality anda 
look of such utter surprise that I felt rebuk 
for my inquisitiveness. 

Then Cecily entered, in a simple whit 
frock such as a schoolgirl wears ata break- 
ing-up party. She had fluffed out her soft 
dark hair and dressed it in orthodox fas} 
She was no longer a dainty little V 
Victorian carte-de-visite ; she was just 
tall, nice-looking girl, rather pale as to i 
and unformed as to figure, and quite 
conspicuous, save, perhaps, for a_ pail 
excessively blue eves, 

Rob, who, I observed, lad looked at her 
intently and then turned away, was intro- 
duced, and made himselt tolerably pleasant 
for about five minutes. But very soon | 
began to grow inattentive and distrait. | 
think Cecily was rather afraid of 
Certainly he altogether unlike 


as dinner 


chatterbox nephew. And 
gressed [ began to repent my sceptics 
in the matter of that toothache; tor 
nothing short of physical misery could hat 
And do you piay tennis 
twice within ten minutes 


made Rob say, 
Miss Duncan 

As far as I could see, Cecily bored hu 
and he bored Cecily. If he had looked lik 
a Romeo, or a Paolo, or a Claverhouse, 
a Byron, I dare say this “ air ot lofty melat 
choly would have been less displeas ng t 
for deep in her merry heart 
may be 


Nuiss Cecily 
lav a love of romance, you 
But my good old Rob is not a picturesqu 


In fact. on this oceasion | thought 


pel 
dot 


him positively plain, and I've no 
Cecily was of the same mind. 
Perhaps,’ mused, he would be mor 
interested if he knew why she is here 
But cur conversation never swerved from 
Cecily was far t 


the most general topics 
I scarcely recog 


shy to talk about herself. 
nised my glib visitor in this demure ht 
lady 

And, oh dear me! 


dispiriting meal it wa 


what an unspeakab! 


' 


ny ¢ 
to knoy 
sly, 

ny life 
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CARTE-DE-VISITE 


About an hour later I was called away to 
the telephone. Crossing the hall on my way 
the drawing-room to the library, I 
ig small and white and flat lying 
[ picked it up and turned it 


from 
saw somethit 
on the ground. 
over. 

“Why, it's Cecily,” I said. 

Yes, the face that had broken in upon 
my dreams in the sunny garden now looked 
sravely, intently, and yet half roguishly at 
me from a faded 
visite photograph. 
bonnet, the same gown, even 


carte-de- 
The same 


the same locket. 

But what were those words : 
written faintly in a corner of did you send 
the card ? 

“ Laetitia, 
from her 
August, 1857.” 

Once more that queer sense 


love 


kind 


Caroline. 


with 
friend 


of unreality came over me. 
[ wanted to puzzle things 
out; but the telephone bell 
rang irritably, 
and I had to 
lengthy speech from my dress- 
maker before I 
back to the drawing-room. 
‘I think you must 
dropped this, Miss Duncan,” 
Though you 74 
look so different now.”’ 
Cecily looked 
the photograph for a moment 


imperiously, 
listen to a 


could get 
have 


were my words then. 
vou, isn’t it ? 


steadily at 
Then she said in a decisive 


tone: “Nos: it 
long to me.” 


doesn't be- 


“But you know who it 
is ? 

“ Of course T do. 
old Aunt Caroline.’ 

“How can it 
wondered, ‘It 


It’s dear 


here?” 
lving in the hall. 
Someone must have dropped it this even- 
ing.” 

We both looked 
Rob, who was 
pocket. 

A few 


have come 


Was 


involuntarily towards 


feeling his” waistcoat 
seconds of then came 


“It's mine, 


silence ; 
Rob's gruff, unwilling voice : 
I found it tucked away ina cupboard when 
we first here. thought it 
rather "he tumbled for words, and erew 
Surprisingly red— thought—I thought— 


came was 


843 


Milligan - do kell me - 


Chorolalss ?~ 


oh, well, you know, it was rather a curiosity, 
and all that. I like old things.”’ 

With this egregious lie upon his lips, Rob 
looked defiantly at me. 1 smiled a little. 
Was Rob the first boy who has felt the 


witchery of a winsome face beneath a 
love of a bonnet? And yet he could 
have been barely cighteen at the time 


when this photograph first came into his 
remembered with 


hands ; I another smile 


the 


what a schoolboy he had then seemed to 


me. 
But Cecily was not smiling. She was 
staring at Rob with soft wide eyes and 


parted lips. What was she going to say ? 

Slowly and incredulously the words came: 
“Mr. Milligan—do tell me—did vou send 
the chocolates ?”’ 

And Rob, looking horribly embarrassed, 
said ‘‘ Yes.” 

knew it!” 
thought you had, directly [saw 
knew vou had t” 


she cried exultantly. “I 
vou. I 


| 
Thaps hy 
er, 
said n 
it just 
| 
break. ‘id 
just 
to fa i 
squ | 


THE QUIVER 


“Whi demanded Rob. 
Oh, just Anew,” she said: and Rob, 

after a moment's reflection, said brilliantls 

Anyway, I hope they were the kind you 
liked--I mean, vour aunt liked.” 

Rob,’’ said suddenly Tlow'’s) vout 
toothache 

He understood at once. “TI sav, Miss 
‘“‘he said penitently, ‘ vou must 
have thought me a pretty bearish specimen 
to-night, but the fact was, I had x 

‘Horrid thing, toothache,’’ I murmured 
sympathetically 

“It wasn’t that so much,”’ said Rob, still 
very red. “It was a nasty surprise that 
I’d just had. I was coming up the drive 
half an hour before dinner, when | happened 
to look up at the window of the little room 
above the library. Someone was standing 
there ; someone exactly lke this,”’ tapping 
the carte-de-visite. not nervous as 
a rule, but I must say I felt queer then. 1 
kept on thinking about it. And when I saw 
you, Miss Duncan, | didn’t recognise you as 
the same person, but | suppose you are?” 

“Of course,”’ she said, and with her two 
hands she smoothed the fluffy hair into a 


curtain parting once more. ‘ Now, can't 
you see? But I didn’t mean to frighten 
anybody. And do tell me about the choco- 


lates. How did you know our address ? 

“When I found this photograph, five 
vears ago,” began Rob, “ 1 found something 
else as well—a letter dated the previous 
Christmas, written by a Miss Caroline Jessop 
to Laetitia Green, thanking her for ‘ the 
elegant box of chocolates.’ I kept the 
letter, but I felt sure that Miss Caroline 
would have heard of Miss Laetitia’s death 
by then. However, next Christmas there 
came a card for her from Caroline Jessop. 

‘| suppose the right thing would have 
been to write and explain matters to Miss 
Caroline But omehow, when the old 
lady had been dead a year, it eemed well, 
anyway, | went out and bought a box of 


chocolate I'm atraid it all strnek me as 


rather amusing And, having once he: 


had to do it every year. thousht 
more than once how unpleasant it would 
be if T were tound out by Miss Carolin 
lout 

‘Tt was very babyisn, think,” said 
Cecily severely,“ Still, we both loved the 


chocolates.”’ 


Cecily does not wish me to tell the rest of 
this story, but it seems to me the part most 
worth telling. 

The morning after Cecily’s arrival 
“Summertrees "’ a letter came for her from 
Miss Caroline. She showed it to me 
much wrath: 


NIECE, 

‘You will doubtless have discovere 
by now what I have known since Sunday— 
that Laetitia has been dead these five vears 
You will understand how much I have 
puzzled my old brains as to the identity of 
the person who has so kindly represented 
my dear friend each Christmas; and y 
will forgive your romantic aunt for having 
sent her unsuspecting miece to find out. 

| have concealed the truth fror 
you I do not deny ; but, my dear, yours 1s 
1 am afraid, a dull enough life in my old 


fashioned society ; and I have hoped tl 

who knows this little journey mai 
the beginning of some perhaps more inter 
esting times. 

* Pray pardon the subtertuge ot 

“Your affectionate Aunt, 
CAROLINE JESSOI 

“What must vou think of her?” cred 

Cecily. “ Faney her knowing all the 


time 
‘I think Miss Jessop must he a parti 
larly delightful old lady said wit! 
incerity, ““and should very much hike 
to make her acquaintance.” 
Before very long my wish was fultille: 


Rob saw to that! 


~ 
| 
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Religion and Temperament 
By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, B.A. 


Is Religion merely a matter of Te nperament ? 
and others ‘‘temperamentall, non-religious” ? In this, the first of a shcrt series of 
In succeeding numbers he will take examples 
of different temperaments, and show what is the influence of Religion upon them. 


articles, the author argues th’s question. 


|! is some few years ago now since a 
certain resplendent and only too well 
dressed youth was being assailed by an 

older man in the interests of the higher 
sjiritualities. Religion is so definitely in- 

dividual a matter that a servant of Jesus 
who wishes to plead efliciently for Ins 
lord must needs study carefully the 
iliosynerasics of cach person he hopes 
to influence; and the older man went 
about his Father's business warily and 
prepared the way carefully for his ulti- 
mate pronouncement that the younger 
had very definite spiritual possililitics, 
which were perhaps unsuspected and 
which were certainly unrealised simply 
jecause the youth had never given them 
a chance to develop. 

* What you need,” said the older friend, 
“Is to submit to the dominance of a great 
liberating personality like that of Jesus 
Christ, and you would be amazed at your 
own capacity for religion.” 


“Religion to the Religious” 

But the younger man had other ideas. 
He was a tenor attached to the Paris Oy era 
House, and the experiences that had come 
his way had helped him to believe that 
ie Was temperamentally non-religious. 
Uccasionally he had encountered what he 
recognised as genuine religion in someone 
use. He mientioned his mother and a 
lady friend, and made it clear that the 
heauty of their holiness had appealed to 
he artist within him. But he traced his 

'ppreciatic m to the alert wstheticism 
r ther than to the latent spirituality of 
us own temperament. 

Consumption,’ the tenor announced 
blindly, “is to the consumptive, and 
religion to the religious,” 
in verdict was delivered with an ait 
Ol tinality, But the older man recognised 

‘lor the first time, that the great truths 
of i Chris ‘tianity are equal to surviving an 


Are some people ‘“ born saints” 


epigram. So he plied the singer with 
arguments and received in return a cata- 
logue of cheap scepticisms. 

“The Trinity !”’ urged the tenor with 
a shrug of the shoulders that had more 
than once done duty interpreting 
Wagner, “ Three in’ One and One in 
Three! Impossilie.”” 

The man with a brief for the spirituali- 
ties knew within himself that theology 
is not necessarily religion, and religion is 
not necessarily theology ; but he also 
saw that instead of insisting on this he 
must answer a wise man according to his 
wisdom. 

‘Your match!’ he therefore said. 
‘When you were lighting your cigarette, 
there was the flame itself, there was the 
light, there was the heat. Three in one, 
and—almost blatantly theological, is it 
not ?’ 

The tenor relinquished his point with 
a smile, for he was of the order for whom 
analogy is equivalent to argument ; and 
besides, the epigram had exhausted his 
intellectual possibilities for the time 
being. But he was obdurate regarding 
lis main position. 

In vain the older man drew forth 
quotations from the deeps of his recol- 
lection. Homer, he averred, had ventured 
the opinion that as young Lirds open 


their mouths for food, so all men 
crave for the gods. William Mdward 
Hartpole Lecky was cited as claiming 


‘that religious instincts are as truly a 
part of our nature as our appetites and 
nerves.” Reference was even made to 
Sabatier’s statement that man is incur- 
ably religious. The quotations were re- 
ceived with an unfeigned interest that 
was merely the veneer of a polite incredu- 
litv. Jafe had to teach the singer more 
before God could get at him other 
Ways. 

So the older man learnt afresh what he 
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know already. His friend must wait 
for a great love or a big sorrow or a 
strong and resisted temptation before 


his latent pieties asserted themselves. 

Soon after the talk the beckon of each 
man’s calling led them different ways. 
ess than two vears after the older friend 
heard that the tenor was seriously assess- 
ing the claims of the Roman Church to 
the custody of his soul; and the latest 
rumour credited him with having become 
a confirmed Christian Scientist. 


Every Man Potentially Religious 

The tenor was simply a type of myriad 
others. While this article was being 
written, news came of a man who when a 
student at Oxford stood out as a militant 
champion of irreligion. He had just called 
on one of his former opponents to announce 
his intention of becoming a monk. All too 
often until actual experience teaches them 
otherwise many men honestly conclude 
that whatever the with other 
people thev themselves are temperament 
ally non-religious. His case and others 
that will be cited later in this article tends 
to show that the form religion takes, the 
extent, and particularly the pace of re- 
ligious development, do depend largely 


be case 


on temperament; and yet the least 
likely souls have so often succumbed 
to the power of spiritual forces that 


there is every justification for believing 


that every human being is potentially 
religious. 
It is, indeed, more than arguable that 


spiritual capacity is the sole gift that 
definitely marks off man from the lower 


animals To Legin with, nearly every 
other human talent exists in a more or 
Jess rudimentary form in the lower 


It becomes increasingly 
dificult to maintain the old distinction 
between reason and instinct ; and it 
impossible to persuade the owner of an 
intelligent dog that animals cannot think, 
We regard the Assouan Dam one of 


animal creation 


is 


as 


the triumphs of human engineering. The 
beavers also are cngineers Madame 
‘Tetrazzini is a great singer, but she is 


complimented when her hearers compare 
her with a nightingale. The wealthy city 
man, eager for further acquisition, has his 
counterpart in the jackdaw, who 
accumulates what he considers valuable 


also 


QUIVER 


and accumulates in the main for the p> 
joy ot possession. 


Only Man is Spiritual 

But though animals have gifts 
intelligence, constructiveness, music and 
acquisition, vet no animal save man . 
spiritual. The den of the tiger never ™ 
comes a temple. The song of the nightip. 
gale never becomes a Psalm. It is may 
and man alone, who is capable of spiritual 
development, and this capacity is seem- 
ingly the only human gift that is not 
shared in some rudimentary degree with 
the lower animals. Hence the presump- 
tion that cach man is dowered with that 
spiritual capacity which alone marks hin 
off clearly from the beast of the field and 
the bird of the forest. It is essential to 
man that he should be human. It is 
essential to the human that he be poter- 
tially religious. 


**Religious" Families 

This conclusion, and much else that it 
connotes, is often obscured by a further 
consideration that illuminates the tela- 
tions between religion and temperament 
It should be freely admitted that religion 
much more inevitable for some folk 
than for others, and ‘Tertullian had ex- 
perience to back him when he spoke of 
‘a soul naturally Christian.” Ralph 
Waldo Imerson was of that ilk, for his 
combined heredity and environment all 
but amounted to a temperamental com- 
pulsion to religion. He had among 
ancestors seven ministers of New England 
churches. His father was minister ot a 
Unitarian Church in Boston, and his 
earlier forbears included William Emet- 
son, preacher and patriot and soldier of 


is 


1 
his 


the Revolution ; Joseph Emerson, ¢! 
Malden, ‘‘ a heroic scholar,” who prayed 
every night that no descendant of lis 


might ever be rich, and Father Samuel 
Moody, of Agamenticus, in Maine, whe 
pursued graceless sinners even into the 
alchouse 

With such ancestors it would have 
been difficult for Hmerson to be other 
than he was Vet even for Emerson 
heredity was Ibias rather than destiny; 
and who can say what his development 
might have been had he not come under 
the influence of an orthodox maiden aut, 
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RELIGION AND 


eccentric in saintliness and brilliant in 


intellect ¢ 

Even with Ralph Waldo 
temperament alone did not decree reli- 
truth about the relations 
hetween religion and temperament would 
appear to be this: Sainthood is often 
assisted by temperament, and the anima 
natwraliter Christiana of Tertullian is of 
necessity a big factor in the life of all 
endowed with it. 

But no man comes into the world 
without religious possibilities. Spiritual 
seed and spiritual soil are a part of every 
human personality, even though the time, 
the circumstances, the extent, and the 
quality of religious development be in 
some degree a matter of temperament. 


gion. The 


“Destitute of Spiritual Cayacity” 

This conclusion is materially strength- 
ened by the consideration of typical ex- 
amples of folk who seemed at one time 
to themselves, and perhaps also to others, 
to be destitute of spiritual capacity, but 
who nevertheless have lived to show 
how false was any such suspicion. [ven 
uilitant atheism makes its contribution 
tothis class. Bradlaughism and Buddhism 
are surely sufficiently far apart for progress 
from one to the other to seem impossible 
within the limits of one individual experi- 
ence. Yet Mrs. Besant could tell us much 
about the road between. 

Those who regard religion as entirely a 
matter of temperament usually appeal for 
verification first to the cultured, and 
second to the criminal classes. Certain 
niembers of the first class are often cited 
as teligiously incapable because of their 
intellectual qualities ; and the immoral 
nas ot the average criminal is presumed 
connote immunity from spiritual in- 
luences. But the saints have been re- 
cruited too often from both classes for 
observation of either to yield testimony 
antagonistic to the central plea of this 
article 

Typical Cases 

Tn the nineteenth century George John 
Romanes, the great naturalist, a close 
of Darwin, passed 
attractive agnosticism to a singu- 
attr; and humble-minded Chris- 
~ cighteenth century John 

a one-time deserter from the 
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Royal Navy, and later a drunken, swear- 
ing, immoral slave trader, came under the 
thrall of Christ, and, serving his Tord as 
a godly clergyman of the Church of 
England, lived to write the hymn, ‘‘ How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds.”” Each 
of these men is but an example of many 
others who, while undoubtedly members 
of classes often regarded as incapable of 
religious experiences, have nevertheless 
become noteworthy by reason of their 
eventual spiritual development. 

Iet two other typical cases be also cited 
at some length because of their bearing 
on the question of the existence of tem- 
peramental irreligion. 

In the fourth century a man of 32, 
born of a pagan father and a Christian 
mother, had mastered most of the wisdom 
of his world, and as a result had passed 
from the materialism and dualism of 
Manichwanism to the monism and idealism 
of neo-Platonie philosophy. But the 
change had left him still a sensualist who 
found the sins of the flesh irresistible. 
There is probably no less promising 
material for sainthood than your scholar 
and sensualist who has passed his first 
youth. Yet this particular scholar came 
under the gracious influence of Ambrose 
of Milan, an expert ripe with the culture 
of two worlds ; and the contagion of so 
noble a personality compelled him to 
spiritual struggle with the world and the 
flesh. For a long time the battle went on, 
and one day he left a companion who 
was with him in a garden, and in black 
despair flung himself down under a fig- 
tree and wept in sheer agony of longing 
for spiritual experiences temperament 
seemed to deny him. 

“Why not,” he cried to God, “at 
once? Why not at this very hour end 
my foulness 2?” This is his own account 
of the answer to his praver. 


Augustine’s Experiences 


I spoke thus, and wept in the bitterest 
sorrow of my heart. And lo, I heard a 
voice as of a boy or girl from a neighbour- 
ing house, I know not which, chanting, 
and frequently repeating, ‘ Take, read ; 
take, read.’ And immediately, with a 
change of countenance, I began to think 
most eagerly whether boys were in the 
habit of using these words in any of their 
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games, but I could not recall any such 
expression to my mind. So, repressing 
the violence of my weeping, I arose, inter 
preting it to be nothing less than a 
Divine admonition that I should open the 
Book and read the first chapter I should 
find. For I had heard of Antony, how he 
accidentally came in during the reading 
of the Gospel, and took what was being 
read as addressed to himself individually : 
‘Go, sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come, follow Me.’ And by 
this oracle he was at once converted to 
Thee. ‘Thus stirred, I returned to that 
spot where Alypius was sitting, for there 
I had laid down the volume of the apostle 
when I rose up. I seized it, opened it, 
and read in silence the passage on which 
my eves first fell: ‘ Not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying ; 
but put ve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh in its 
lusts.” I would read no further, nor was 
there any need for me to do so; for in 
stantly, when I had finished the sentence, 
by a serene light, as it were, infused into 
my heart, all the clouds of doubt were 
dispeirsed.”’” The serene light became per 
manent illumination, and he who profited 
by its radiance developed into Augustine, 
the greatest of the four great Fathers of 
the Church 

It is a far ery from the fourth century 
to the nineteenth, and from Hippo, the 
seat of the Numidian bishopric of St 
Augustine, to an English prison. 
Yet identity of testimony affords a link 
between 


Religion Stronger than Temperamen’ 

In Tondon at the moment of writing 
this article there dwells a man who is 
himself a living apologta for Christianity, 
and who, furthermore, is typical of many 
such. ‘The author met him at a meeting of 
a learned society where his physique had 
done duty in confirming divers points in 
a highly technical paper on Criminology 


Conversation clicited the facts that | 
was the son of a jeweller, and had in jj 
vouth heen turned out of doors for steal 
ing a diamond ring. — Petty pilfering soo 
landed him in a reformatory, Reeas 
from this gave him Opportunities for 
larger thefts, which led to prison. Renewed 
freedom found him a burglar, and late 
alternations of crime and imprisonment 
meant that he had served sentences in al 
totalling up to thirty vears. 

“ What are you doing now ? ” came the 
quest'on when this startling information 
had been assimilated. ‘The man smiled 
It was a smile of infinite good humour, of 
tenderness even, and the goodness was 
as evident as the humour. It was a smil 
to remember, and the next moment he 
was not smiling alone. 

“What am I doing now?” 
repeated ; “I’m a_ cashier.” 

“What?” came my amused and 
amazed queries. Where? And how 
long 

‘In a bank,” was his answer 
nine vears’ character to my name, thank 
God.” 

It was astounding, but true. Througl 
the medium of the Salvation Amy, lis 
Tord had found him in the prison cel 
and, his sentence over, the same religious 
organisation had provided him wi! 
friends and secured him a new start! 
life. Further, not only has he kept abso- 
lutely straight, but later the testimon 
of others afforded assurance that he s 
ripening into a strong-souled and wit- 
some Christian character whose chief (i 
light is in claiming for Christ his earlier 
criminal associates. Many have respon 
For others he is still praying with cal 
confidence. He has the best of all reasons 
for refusing to believe that religion 5 
entirely a matter of temperament ; and’ 
is even prepared to maintain that sucis 
the potential power of Jesus Chinst ove 
every personality that turns wistfully 
towards Him that He is able to save to Uk 
uttermost them that draw migh unte 6 
through Tim. 
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No. IL—A LITTLE ALIEN IN THE WILDERNESS 


'y was too hot and clear and still that 

morning for the most expert of fisher- 
men to cast his fly with any hope of success, 
The brcad pale-green lily-pads lay motion- 
less on the unruffled breast of Silverwater. 
Nowhere even the round ripple of a rising 
minnow broke the blazing sheen of the lake. 
[he air was so drowsy that those sparks of 
oncentrated energy, the dragon-flies, forgot 
to chase their aerial quarry and slept, 
lazing like amethysts, rubies, and emeralds, 
om the tops of the cat-tail rushes. Very 
wily and without the slightest reluc tance, 
Uncle Andy reeled in his line, secured his 
cast, and leaned his rod securely in a forked 
branch to await more favourable conditions 
lor his pet pastime. For the present it 
seemed to him that nothing could be more 
delightful and more appropriate to the hour 
than to lie under the thick-leaved maple at 
the top of the bank, and smoke and gaze out 
in lotus-eating mood across the enchanted 
the Child, 


usually as Testless as the dragon-tlies them- 
selves or 


radiance of the water 


those exponents of 
motion, the 


perpetual 
brown water-skippers, was 
ig on his back, quite still, and staring 
up with round, contemplative blue eyes 
through the diaphanous green of the maple 
HAVES 


Though his eyes were so very wide open, it 


was that extreme but ephemeral openness 
which a child’s eyes so frequently assume just 
before closing up very tight. In fact, in just 
about three-eighths of a minute he would 
have been, in all probability, sound asleep, 
with a rose pink light, sifted through his eye- 
lids, dancing joyously over his dreams. But 
at that moment there came a strange cry 
from up the sweeping curve of the shore 
so strange a cry that the Child sat up in- 
stantly very straight, and demanded, with 
a gasp, What's that ?”’ 

Unele Andy did not answer tor a moment. 
Perhaps it was because he was so busy 
lighting his pipe, or perhaps because he 
hoped to hear the sound again before ccom- 
mitting himself—for so experienced a woods - 
man as he was had good reason to know 
that most of the creatures of the wild have 
many different cries and sometimes seem to 
imitate each other in the strangest fashion. 
He had not long to wait. The wild voice 
sounded again and again, so insistently, so 
appealingly, that the Child became greatly 
excited over it. The sound was something 
between the bleat of an extraordinarily 
harsh-voiced kid and the seream of a badly 
frightened merganser, but more penetrating 
and more strident than eithe1 

“Oh, it’s frightened, Uncle Andy!" ex- 


claimed the Child. * What do you think it 
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What dees it want? Let's go and see reminiscently ; ‘I tried it myself one 
if we can't help it! I was about your age, away down in { 
Phe pipe was drawing all right now, be- Lower Ottanoonsis Valley, when the count; 
cause Uncle Andy had made up his mind. thereabouts was not settled like it js "8 
It's nothing but a young fawn—a baby And I didn't like it at all, let me tell you } 
deer he answered, ‘ evidently it has got “What came?" demanded the ( 
lost, and it’s erving for its mother With a breathlessly “Was it vour mother - 


voice like that it ought to make her hear if beat 


she’s anywhere alive-—-if a bear has not Neither!’ responded Uncle And It 
jumped on her and broken her neck for her, was old) Tom Saunders, Bill's unek 
\h! there she comes,” he added, as the he wasn't old, or Bill's unele, at that t 
agitated belling of a doe sounded trom as you may Imagine if vou think aby 
farther back in the woods The two eres “Oh!” said the Child, a litth 
answered cach other at intervals tor a couple pointed Ile had rather hoped it was t 
of minutes, rapidly nearing And then they bear, since he felt: assured of his un 
were lent ultimate satety 

Phe Child heaved a sigh of rehet “And I knew a littl Jersey calt or 

so glad he found lus mother again!" continued Unele Ancy, being now fa 


‘In spite of her disadvantage in being down the slope, and so having to charge uphill, sve 
hurled herself at the enemy with a ferocity that rather took him aback.” 


eC murmured It must be terrible to be tarted an dus reminiscences and unwillin: 
lost in the wood to lx tife alone, and not to disappoint the ¢ hild’s unfailing thirst 
KO ou cried, whether it would be a tory in the ime woods who 
your mother or a bear that would come she was lost when she wasnt, and mad 
running to you from under the black trees '’ as much noise over it as if she had 0 

l agree with you ad Uncle Andy, with ‘That, vou see, was what made all the t 
unwonte heartine It was not too often She was a vouod deal of a tool at t um 
that he was able to agree completely with which was not altogether to be wel 
the Child iggestions im regard to the — at, seeing that she was only one day ' 
iffairs of the wild. ‘* Yes, indeed,’ he added when her mother lett her sleeping wee 
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h fora few nunutes, wlulst she went down 
ugh the swamp to get a drink at the 
rook a couple ot hundred teet away, the 


le fool woke up and thought herself 


leserted. She set up such a bleating as was 
nd to cause something to happen in that 
iid neighbourhood.”’ 
Yes!" said the Child, almost in a whis- 
ver, “And which came (fits time—her 
ther or the bear ? ”’ 
Both!" replied Uncle Andy, most unex- 


wasped the Cluld, opening his 
uth till it was as round as his eyes. And 
once he had not a single question ready 

You see, it was this way,”’ went on Uncle 

\ndy, prudently giving him no time to think 

neup. “ When the bear heard that notse, 

he knew very well that the calf was all alone. 

\nd being hungry, he lost no time in coming 

What he didn’t 


know was that the mother was so near. 


to seize the opportunity. 


Naturally, he would never think the calf 
would make such a fuss if the mother were 
only down by the brook getting a drink. So 
he came along through the bushes at a run, 
And the 
mother came up trom the brook at a run, 
\nd they met in a little open spot, about 


taking no precautions whatever 


fifty feet trom where the toolish calf stood, 
bawling under her bush, She stopped bawl- 
ng, and stood staring, when she saw the bear 
ind her mother meet 

“ The bear was a big one, very hungry, and 
savage at the slightest hint that Imus meal, 
nght there in sight, was voing to be inter- 
tered with The mother was a little fawn 
coloured Jersey cow, with short, sharp horns 
pointing straight forward, and game to the 
last inch of her trim make-up, ler tury, at 
sight of that black bulk approaching het 
loolish young one, was nothing short of a 
madness, But it was not a blind madness 
She knew what she was doing, and was not 
mg to let rage lose her a single pomt in 
€ game ot lite and death 

In spite ot her disadvantage in being down 
Lie SHOP and so having to « harge straight 


hurled herself at the enemy with 


4 lerocity that rather took him aback lle 


— settled upon his haunches, and 
fd a Massive fore paw, to meet the attack 
a blow that should settle the attair at 
But the littlh cow was not to be 
\lmost as the beat delivered his 


“els stroke she checked herself, jumped 


WILD 


aside with a nimbleness that no bull could 
have begun to match, and sank both horns 
deep into her great antagonist’s flank. 
Before she could spring back again beyond 
his reach, however, with a harsh groan he 
swung about, and with the readiness of an 
accomplished Loxer brought down his other 
fore-paw across her neck, smashing the spine. 
Without a sound the gallant little cow 
crumpled up, and fell in a heap against the 
bear's haunches. 

* Throwing her off violently, he struck her 
again and again, as if in a panic, Then, 
realising that she was quite dead, he drew 
off, bit fiercely at the terrible wound in 
his flank, and dragged himselt away, whim- 
pering. Lor the time, at least, his appetite 
Was quite gone, 

“Uncomprehending but very anxious, the 
calt had watched the swift duel. The finish 
ot it dismayed her, but, of course, she did not 
know why. She could only teel that, in spite 
of the disappearance of the bear, it was not 
altogether satisfactory, She had trembled 
instinctively at sight of the bear. And now, 
curiously enough, she trembled at the sight 
of her mother, lying there in a heap, so still.”’ 

Uncle Andy’s way of putting it was some- 
how so vivid that the Child trembied too at 
that. 

After a while,”’ continued Uncle Andy, 
“when she saw that her mother made no 
sign of rising and coming to her, she came 
staggering down trom her place under the 
bush, her long, awkward legs very difficult 
to manage. Reaching her mother’s side, she 
poked her coaxingly with her wet little 
muzzle. 
impatiently, and even butted her. 


Meeting no response, she poked her 
When 
even this brought no response, a sudden 
overwhelming terror chilled her heart, and 
She had 
an impulse to run from this thing, that 
looked like her mother and smelt like her 
mother, and vet was evidently, after all, oz 


her weak knees almost gave way. 


her mother. She was atraid to stay there. 
But she was also atraid to go away. And 
then she just began to bawl again at. thx 
top ot her voice, tor she was not only 
trightened and lonely, but also hungry. 

“Ot course, everything in the woods tor 
halt a mile around heard her bawling.” 

And just here Uncle Andy had the heart- 
lessness to pause and relight his pipe. 

“And then 
in the Child, breathlessly. 


another bear came!” broke 
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No, not exactly,’ responded Unele Andy 
at last “Of course, lots of things came to 
see what all that queer noise was about 
stealthy things, creeping up silently and peer- 
ing with round, bright eves trom thickets 
and weed-tufts. But the calf did not sce 
or notice any of these. All she saw was 
a tall, dark, ungainly-looking, long-legged 
creature, half as tall again as her mother had 
been, with no horns, a long, clumsy head, 
a thick, overhanging nose, and big splay 
hooves. She didn’t quite know whether to 
be frightened at this great dark form or 
not. But she stopped her noise, I can tell 
you 

“Well, the tall stranger stood still ‘al out 
thirty or forty paces away, eyeing the calt 
with interest and the tawn-coloured heap on 
the ground with suspicion Phen all at once 
the calf forgot her fears. She was so lone!y, 
you know, and the stranger did not look at 
all like a bear. So, with a little appealing 
Mah, she ran forward clumsily, straight up 
to the tall stranger’s side, paused a moment 
at the alien smell, and then with a cool 
impudence only possible at the age of twenty- 
five hours, began to help herself to a dinne1 
of fresh milk rhe tall stranger turned het 
great dark head far around, sniffed doubt- 
fully for a few seconds, and fell to licking the 
presumptuous one’s back assiduously.” 

‘I know,” said the Child proud'y. “ It 
Was ad MOOs¢ 

have been ashamed of you,’ said 
Uncle Andy, ‘it you hadn't known that at 
once from my des« ription (ot course, it wa 
a cow moose But where the calt’s great 
piece of luck came in was in the tact that the 
moose had lose hey calf, just the day betore, 
through its falling into the river and being 
wept away by the rapids. Her heart heavy 
with grict and loneliness, her udder heavy 
with the pressure of its milk, she had been 
drawn up to see what manner of baby it wa 
that dared to cry its misery so openly here in 
the dangerous forest 

‘And when the calf adopted her so con 
fidently, she, atter a briet shyne the shvy- 
ness of all wild things towards the creatures 
who have come under man’s care returned 
the compliment of adopting the cait 

* After a little, when the calf had satisfied 


its appetite, she led it away through the 
trees It followed readily enough for a 
while for perhaps halt a mile Phen it got 


tired, and stopped with its legs sprawled 


QUIVER 


apart, and bawled after het appealingly, 4: 
first she seemed surprised at its tices 
iTing 


soon. But with a resigned air she hal 


Phe calf at once lay down, and resolet 
went tosleep. Its wild mother, puzzled | t 
patient, stood over it protectingh licking 
its silky coat (so much softer than her « 
Mitle one’s had been), and smelling it all « 
as if unable to get used to the peculiar scent 
When it woke up, she led it on again { 


time for perhaps a good mile before it by 
to protest against such Incomprehens 


activity And so, by casy stages and wit 
many stops, she led the little alien on, ; 


into her secret woods, and brought it. a 
sunset, to the shore of a tiny secluded lak 


* That same evening the farmer, looki 


his straved cow, came upon the dead b 
on the slope above the stream. He saw t 
marks of the fight and the tracks of t 
bear, and understood the story in part. But 
he took it for granted that the bear 
killing the mother, had completed the 
by carrying off the calf. The tracks of t 
moose he paid no attention to, never dream- 
ing that they concerned him in the least 
But the bear he followed, vowing vengeance 
till he lost the trail in the gathering 
and had to turn home in a rage, consoling 
himself with plans for bear-traps 

‘In her home by the lake, caressed ar 
tenderly cared tor by her tall, new mot 
the calf quickly forgot her real mother’s 
She forgot about the whole affair except to 
one thing. She remembered to be term 
atraid of bears-——and that fear is indeed 
beginning of wisdom, as far as all the cl 
ot the wild are concerned She would st 
and tremble at sight of any parte ularly dens 
and bulky shadow, and to come unexpect 


upon a big black stump was tor some 


a paintul experience But the second st 
in wisdom—the value of silence—sh 
very slow to learn If her new mother § 
out of her sight for half a minute she 


begin bawhng after her in a way that mus 
have been a great tm il to the nerves 0 

reticent, noiseless moose cow Phe hatter 


moreover, could never get ove! the idea 


to cause all that noise sonie dreadiul dang 
must be threatening. She would com 
charging back on the run, her mane sul 
a'ong her neck and her eves glaring, 

rh boul 


would hunt every thicket in the neigh , 
hood before she could feel quite reassure 


Meanwhile the calf would look on with 


lingly 


tiring 


she halt 


resolut 
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wonder in her big, velvet- "Ash, 
coft eves, with probably no 
gjightest notion in her silly 


head as to what was mak 


ing her new mother so ¢x- 
cited.” 

“ How inconvenient that 
they couldn’t talk ex- 
claimed the Child, who had 
creat faith in the virtue ol 
explanations. 

Uncle Andy rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully. 


“T suppose,” he said, 
after a pause, “ that the 
wild creatures do talk 


among themselves, more cr 


after a fashion. 


such simple 


less and 
But 


ech as the calf possessed 


you set 


was only what she had in- 
herited, and that, of course, 
vas cow language, and 
naturally unintelligible to 
However, babies 


a moose, 


learn easily, and it was not 


long before she and her 
new mother understood 
each other pretty well on 


most points of importance 


‘There were wild cats 


ind foxes, and a pair ot 


big, tuft-eared, wild-eyed 
ynxes living in the neigh 
ourhood of the lake, and 


‘all came creeping up, 


( alter another, under the cover of the 
thickets, to stare in amazement at the alien 
little one so tenderly mothered by the 
great cow moose. They had seen calves 
on the farms of the Settlement, and 
they regarded this one not only with the 
greed of the hungry prowler, but with a 
particularly cruel hostility as one of the 


retainers of feared and hated Man. But for 
all their anger they took care not to thrust 
themselves upon the attention of the moose. 
They appreciated too well the fury of het 


yt} 
lother-wrath, the swiftness and deadliness 


ot the stroke of her knife edged tore-hooves. 


hey were not going to let their curiosity 


ure their discretion, you may be sure, 
ne of the childish deer and antelope 
Olten do.” 

interrupted the Chi'd eagerly, 
consuming) 


anxXxprous to 


twenty-five hours, 


stianger's side, 


and then, with a cool impudence only possible at the age of 
began to help herself to a dinner of fresh milk.” 


what the deer 


about. 


and antelope were 
But Uncle Andy paid no 
attention whatever. 


know 
curious 


“Then, one morning,’ he continued, 
two other moose cows came along up the 
lake shore followed by their long-legged, 


shambling youngsters. They stopped to dis- 
cuss the condition of lily-roots with their tall 
sister; but at the sight of her nursing and 
petting and mothering a ca//—a baby ot the 
cattle tribe whom they despised and hated 
for its subservience to man and for living 
tamely behind tences — they became quite dis- 
They snitted 
Phe calf, however, looking very 


agreeable. loudiy and super- 
ciliously. 
small and neat and bright in her clean coit 
of fawn colour, beside the gaunt, awkward 
moose babies, was not in the least afraid ot 
the disagreeable strangers. She pranced up 


boldly to investigate them, 


a ‘She ran forward clumsily, straight up to the tall 
sti 
id she 
bour 
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‘They wouldn't be investigated by the 
saucy little alien and in a moment of folly 
one of them struck at her The foster- 
mother had been watching their attitude 
with jealous eyes and rising wrath ; and now 
her wrath exploded. With a hoarse bleat 
she sprang upon the offender and sent her 
sprawling down the bank, clean into the 
water. Then she turned upon the other, 
But this one with quick discretion was 
already trotting off, hastily followed by the 
two awkward youngsters. The triumphant 
foster- mother turned to the calf and 
anxiously smelt it all over to make sure it 
had not been hurt. And the rash cow in the 
water, boiling with wrath but afraid to risk 
a second encounter, picked herself up from 
among the lily-pads and shambled away 
after her retreating party. 

‘As the summer deepened, however, the 
calf began to feel and act more like a moose 
calf, to go silently, and even to absorb some 
of her foster-mother’s smell. The other 
moose began to get used to her, even quite 
to tolerate her; and the wild creatures 
generally ceased to regard her as anything 
but a very unusual kind of moose And, ot 
course, she thought she was a moose, She 
grew strong sleek, and nimble-footed on her 
foster-mother’s abundant milk, and pre- 
sently learnt to browse on the tender leaves 
and twigs of the fresh green shrubbery. 
She soon however, found that the short, 
sweet grasses of the forest glades were much 
more to her taste than any leaves or stringy 
twigs But the lly-roots which her foster- 
mother taught her to pull from the muddy 
lake-bottom, as they wallowed luxuriously 
side by side in the cool water, defying flies 
and heat, suited her admirably. The great 


black moose bulls—hornless at this season, 


and fat and amiable as sheep—regarded her 
with a reserved curiosity ; and the moose 
calves, the strangeness of her form and colour 
once worn off, treated her with great respect 
though she was so much smaller and lighter 
than they, her quickness on her feet and her 
extremely handy way of butting made het 
easily master of them all Keven the super 
cious young cow, who had been so dis 
aereeable to her at first, grew inditferently 
friendly, and all was peace around the 
secluded little lake 
One late afternoon, however, when the 
shadows were getting long and black across 


the forest elack the peace was momentarily 


broken. The calf was pasturing in one of 
the glades, while her foster-mother 

wallowing and splashing down among { 
lilies bear, creeping up through 
thickets so noisclessly that not even a sj 


eved chick-a-dee or a Vigilant red sql 


took alarm, peered out between the branches 
and saw the calf 
‘As luck would have it, it was the same 


old bear! He had recovered from his 
wound, but naturally he had not forgottey 


the terrible horns of the little fawn-coloured 


Jersey cow When he saw the fawn-colour 
calf he flew into a rage, and hurled himself 
forth at her to avenge in one stroke the bitter 
and humiliating memory. 

‘But the calf was too quick for him. At 
the first crackling of the branches behind her 
she had jumped away like a deer. Fro 
corner of her eve she saw the great 
shape rushing upon her; and with a 
ery, halt the baw] of a calf, half the bleat of 
a yvoung moose, she went racing, tail i 
down to the water, with the bear at 
heels 

“With a terrific splashing the cow mi 
hurried to the reseue She was a ve 
moose and she was in a very big rage ; 
very formidable she looked she 


ploughing her way to shore, sending u 
water in fountains before het rhe 
knew well that a full-grown cow moose \ 
an awkward antagonist to tackle when s 
was in carnest his one seemed to himt 
be very much in earnest He hesitated a1 
stopped his rush when about half-way d 
the bank. Caution began to cool his veng 
ful humour After all, it seemed there 
really no luck for him in a fawn-coloured 
He'd try a red one or a black and whit 


next time As he came to this conclu 
the indignant moose came to shore, Where- 
upon he whee led with a grunt and made oft 
just a little faster, perhaps, than was ql 
consistent with his dignity, into the darkness 
of the fir-thickets. The moose, with te 
coarse hair standing up stiftly along her neck 


shook herself and stood glaring after him 

Phrough the summer and autumn 
calf found it altogether delightful being 
Moose \s the cold began to bite howe 
her hair began to thicken up asa protecti n 
against it; but, nevertheless, with her til 
delicate skin she telt it paintully After the 


first heavy snowfall she had a lot of trou 


rove 
rough 


to get food, having to paw down th 


ther trusted |] 
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ior every mouthtul of withered 


the snow 
crass. When the snow got to be three or 
oat feet deep, and her foster-mother, along 
with a wide-antlered bull, three other cows, 
and a couple of youngsters, had trodden out 
, ‘moose-yard ’ with its maze of winding 


her plight grew sore. All along the 


0 edges of these alleys she nibbled the 
dead grass and dry herbage, and she tried 
to browse, like her companions, on the twigs 
of poplar ind birch. But the insufhcient, 
unnatural .ood, and the sharp cold, hit her 
hare. She would huddle up beneath het 
mother’s belly, or crowd down among the 
rest of the herd, for warmth ; but long before 
Christmas she had become a mere bag of 
bones.’ 
rhe Child shivered sympathetically. But, 
remembering the Snowhouse Baby, he could 
not help inquiring : 
Why didn't she make herselt a house in 
the snow 
Didn't know enough !"’ answered Uncle 
Andy, shortly. ** Did you ever hear of any 
the cow kind having sense enough tor 
at Well, it’s a pretty sure thing, you 
may take it, that she would never have 
pulled through the winter if something unex 
pected hadn't happened to change her luck, 
It was the tarmer—the one who had 
wned her mother, and who, of course, really 
wned her too, 


“With his hired man and a team of 


two powerful backwoods horses, and a big 
sled and axes and tood, he had come into 
the woods to cut the heavy spruce timber 


which grew around the lake. A> half-mile 
back from the lake, on the opposite shore, 
le had established his snug log « amp and his 
arm little barn tull of hay. He and his 
man had everything they needed for their 
comlort except fresh meat. And when they 


me upon the winding paths of the * moose- 
vard’ they knew they were not going to 
lack meat for long 

On the following day, on snow-shoes, the 
‘women explored the * yard,’ tramping along 
beside the deep-trodden trails. Soon they 
ne upon the herd, and marked the lofty 


antlers of the bull towering over a bunch ot 


The farmer raised his heavy 
It was an easy shot Ile tired, and 
ead went down, 

\t the sound of the shot and the fall of 
leader, the herd scattered in 
me, breasting down the walls of theu 


OF THE WILD 


“The two men hurried up. It turned upon them 
a pair of large, melting, velvet eyes "—y. #50, 


paths and tloundering otf through the deep 
snow, The two men stared after them with 
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interest, but made no motion for another 
shot, for it was against the New Brunswick 
law to kill a cow moose, and if the farmer 
had indulged himself in such a luxury it 
would have cost him a hundred pounds by 
way of fine. 

‘* Among the fleeing herd appeared a little 
fawn-coloured utterly any 
mocse calf that the farmer or his man had 
ever heard of. It was tremendously nimble 


at first, bouncing along at such a rate that 


beast, unlike 


it was impossible to get a really good look 
at it. 
such a depth of snow, and before it had gone 


But its legs were much too short for 


fifty yards it was quite used up. It stopped, 


floundered on another couple of yards, and 


then lay down quite helplessly. The two 
men hurried up. It turned upon them a 
pair of large, melting, velvet eyes—fright- 


ened, indeed, but not with that hopeless, 
desperate terror that comes to the eyes of 
the wild creatures when they are trapped. 

«Well, I'll be jiggered, if that ain’t old 
Blossom’s calf, that we made sure the bear 
had carricd ott!’ 


cricd the farmer, striding 


up and gently patting the calf’s ribs, «yy, 
but you're poor !’ he went on. * They hain’t 
used yer right out here in the woods, have 
they? I reckon ye'll be a sight hapy 
back home in the old barn.’ ” 


Uncle Andy knocked the ashes out of }j 
pipe and stuck it back in his pocket. ; 

all!” said he, Seeing that tl 
Child still looked expectant. 

But,’ protested the Child, “I want 
know 

‘** Now, you know very well all the rest 
said Uncle Andy. ‘* What's the use of my 
telling you how the calf was taken back ti 
the Settlement, and got fat, and grew up to 
give rich milk like cream, as every good 
You can think all that out 
for yourself, you know.” 


Jersey should 


‘ But the moose cow,”’ persisted the Child, 
* Didn't she feel dreadful 2?" 

she did. But don't you go worrying about 
that. She got ( 


she had another calf, a real moose calf, to 


agreed Uncle Andy, “ perhaps 


over it. The next spring 


look after, you know,” 
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Love’s Labour—Won 


The Story of the Women’s Shelters 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD MACKIRDY 


(Olive Christian Malvery) 


LL those friends who have been in- 
A terested in the scheme for providing 
respectable women and girls with a cheap 
and clean shelter in London, will rejoice as 
much as all of us do, who have laboured to 
set this work completed, to hear something 
of the actual service that has already been 
rende red. 

So many difficulties had to be faced that 
to arrive at a point where in the one house 
now opened we receive day after day many 
cases which but for the shelter and love to 
be found within these walls would inevitably 
drift away to unheard-of suffering and dis- 
ister, is a sufficient reward for the labour 
the work has entailed. 

Mackirdy House was opened on the 2nd ct 
November, and since then there have passed 
and 
girls who have come to us for help and pro- 
tection, 


through the doors scores of women 
Some of them have had _ histories 
is tragic as could be found in the 
sensational novel. Indeed, those of us who 
among the find that 
holds infinitely greater tragedies and 
romances than ever could be invented by 
iny fiction writers, 


most 


have worked 


lite 


por 


There is no one who 
lias given any gift towards the establishment 
ot this Home who ought to fail to thank 
God that they have been the means of sav ing, 
hot one or two, but many lives from the 
abyss of sin and despair. I hardly like to 
the word sin, because when a woman is 
ounded, forsaken and alone, when she is 
iungry and friendless and despised, we can 
hardly call it a sin that she vields to some 
persuasive voice which offers her food and 
shelter at the only price which she is able 
to pay for them 
| It will please all our friends to know that 
Curing the time Mackirdy House has been 
opened we have not had a single prostitute 
Saying in it~ although we have had women 
nd girls come to us for help who have been 
oDviously leading the sorrowful life of the 
Streets, and we have been able to help them 


through the m 
the midnight workers and through 


another branch of the work. But they have 
not been housed at Mackirdy House. 

It will not be possible here to give a 
history of all the cases which have passed 
through the House. Many of them stayed 
a few days, some have come in for a night 
only, some have been with us for weeks. 

Only a few days ago a poor woman came 
with her husband and little child. They had 
tramped all the way from Plymouth. The 
man was an artisan and had a trade, but had 
been discharged from the Admiralty Works 
and they had tramped all the way to London. 
We took the woman and child in, and the 
man was lucky enough to find work and 
came for them, and they went off quite 
happily. 

In another case, a French girl came to say 
that a friend of hers, who had been brought 
to this country as a servant at twelve pounds 
a year, had found herself in a very bad place. 
She had received no money for several 
months, and she was being treated shame- 
fully. She could not return to her people, 
who are very respectable, but poor, and she 
was afraid some terrible harm would come 


to her. She was a_ good-looking 
and only seventeen years of age. One 
of the workers went to see her, and 


brought her away to Mackirdy House. She 
could only speak a few words of English. 
She was kept there for a few weeks and given 
some instruction in English ways and work, 
and she now has a very good post and is 
doing extremely well. 

Another instance is of a girl who was 
picked up at night by one of the midnight 
workers. She was quite a child, and so far 
had escaped harm ; but she was then without 
work or anywhere to go. She had left her 


home, being unhappy. One has to remember 
the homes of the poor are not the most 
delightful places tor girls to remain in after 
they are grown up. 
shamefully inadequate, and the domestic 
arrangements anything but good in hundreds 
[his is one of the facts 


The accommodation is 


of our people's homes 


he rest 
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that lead to tragedies 


llowevet this girl 


ame in, and she re- 
maimed a couple ot 


months with us and 
helped in the work of 
the House 
piven 


and 


She was 


some clothes, 


was sent away 
situation, 
writes 


very 


to a 
Her 


to say she is 


FOr 


mustress 


pleased with her, and 
she is a very good 
servant What the 
tate ot that girl would 

had 


been left in the streets 


have been if she 


is. better imagined 
than described | do 
not know if any of 
my readers have been 
midnight in 
the streets of london 
other 


city, but if they have, 


out at 


or any great 


woman has 
behind her, and 
fairly well hour 
and well dressed 
Hains lar more respect 
than an applicant y 
is down-at-heel 
miserable and 


pelled to take 


thing that is offered 
to her at. starvat 
wages. 


The variety 
people who come to 
Mackirdy House 
like a passing show 
where continu: 
groups pass and 
none of th 
alike We have 


woman Aus 


1 
pass 


tralia, who was 
stranded in this 
try with no frends 
and no money. § 
was kept a few lai 


Home and in- 


in the 


and have gone into 

the by-ways, they structed how to set 
would see sights that about getting a pas 
nothing would = ever sage to Australia, Ont 
blot from their memo- of the workers went 
ries as long as life with her and helped 
lasted sights that her She had 
would wring the tives in Australia, and 


heart and hurt one always to remember. 
It is one of the most cheering and delight- 

ful parts ol the success of this scheme that 

and girls who 


been 


three-fourths of the women 
into Mackirdy House 


placed in good situations and are doing well 


have come have 
They have come in perhaps without a single 
penny in the world, with no possessions but 
the clothes they stood up in, and they were 
But thanks to the 
generous kindness of our friends who have 


Shabby and miserable. 
sent us clothes which we have been able to 
remake and utilise, these poor children ot 
sorrow have been comforted, clothed in new 
garments, fed and warmed, and made. to 
feel of some importance in the world, and 
they have gone out to work for adequate 
remuneration 

I do not allow any trade in Clothes : they 
are made up and given to women in real need 
ot them So many ell the clothes 


them We do not do thi It a 


charities 


viven to 


she was seen off at Tilbury Do ks, weepin: 


with gratitude and joy. She was also givel 


a few shillings to take away with her, a 
nothing 
had Australian anc 


Two American girls camet 


she had 
We have 
Colonial cases. 
me for help, and I am glad I was able 
place them on their feet by private elton 
were from good homes, practical 


several 


They 
starving in London 

We have not utilised the House tor p! 
gars, nor 10r the 
with whom one 
g about amon, 


fessional vagrants or beg 
habitual 
becomes familiar in wanderin 
Phe place was never 
a sa 


women tramps 
the poor, 
these, because our idea was to aflore 
clean and cheap retuge for those women anc 
virls who were struggling to remain Tesps 
abte without shelter 
friends be in for women 


and who would 


danger, and 


striv! 
were in the face of great temptation s© 


to live pure live Old women are not inal 


| 
pa 
| 
| 


lety 
come 


puse 


+ 
) 
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danger, and their lives have been spent in 
various d 


often, so that they can, as a rule, look after 


issipations and wrong-doing very 


themselves. They are most of them hope- 
lessly vagrant 
We have, of course, some elderly and old 


coming to us of another sort —-those 


Pt have faced misfortune and trouble, and, 
when overcome by years and sickness and 
Joneliness, reach at last the end of their 
resources. They have no one to help them, 
ind when they call on us the door is always 


open, and they come in, and are cared for 
until we can pass them on to some suitable 
place. We have now staying in Mackirdy 


House several elderly women, who say that 
it is “like heaven "’ to be there, they are so 
comfortable and happy. 

The charges are small, and, so far, more 
than half of our cases have patd nothing at all 

they had nothing wherewith to pay, and 
it was impossible to refuse to help them 
who have been to Mackirdy 


Some of those 


House have, after they have gone away to 


WOrkK, OF 


heir own accord sent money to pay 
for their keep and the expense to which we 
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is situated in this | 


were put for them. But, of course, all have 
not done this, nor have some of them found 
places where they could spare the money. 

Some exceedingly well-paid work has been 
found for our people. The heads of various 
shops and factories who know us have been 
very kind. woman, who fell out of 
work and was reduced to poverty, is now 
earning {2 10s. a week. 

We have had servant girls and shop girls 
and women of every class from the provinces, 
who have come to London to seek work, and 
have found themselves left friendless and 
without money. After all, it is not an unjust 
thing that we should ask people of all parties 
and of all classes and from all places to 
support this work, for the simple reason that 
London is the Clearing House, as it were, for 
thousands, and so many women and girls in 
trouble come to us from every imaginable 
part of this and other countries. 

We have had several German girls and two 
Swedish girls. Many of these foreign girls 
are brought over under false pretences to 
London, and then find themselves either in 
very dangerous circumstances or in very bad 
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places rheyv have no friends, and do not 


know where to go for retuge, and if they hear 


olf us they come to us. Sometimes a clergy 
man orminister sends them, or some deacones 
or worker in the slums, or perhaps one of our 
own workers finds them. Sometimes we tind 
them in the street wandering about aimlessly, 
time, thank God, we have 


vho has needed our help. 


and up to this 

vefused no one 
It is necessary for me here to mention that 

sometimes girls or women come to us with a 


and want us to give them money 
And if they 
they go 


false story 
so that they can go elsewhere. 
are not provided tor im this way, 


little creatures, and have been placed in 
situations where their mistresses are quite 
delighted with them, and would not part 
with them on any consideration. [ haye had 
two cases of women, one from Egypt and 
one from India, who came to me for help 
Phey had been left stranded in this country, 
and could hardly make themselves under- 
Luckily, through the intervention of 
friends | was able to help them both to go 


back to their own countries myself. We have 


stood 


also had Scotch girls and several Irish girls 
who have come to us for help. 


The other evening I went to the House 


DINING ROOM, MACKIRDY HOUSE. 


wway and say that we would not take them 


in because they had no money. It is sad, 
but cases of this 


ask anyon 


sort will happen I would 
who hears a story of this sort, 


instantly. 


please to reter the case to us 
The great matter, however, is that a good 
percentage of the cases that have come to 
us for help have been so amazingly successful 
that IT ean hardly write or think about them 
It make 


t thousandtold more dear to 


without exultation and gratitude 
mv own home 
know that so many who are triendless and in 
danger have heen protected and loved and 
eared for, and have tound a little corner in 
this world 
happy 
Iwo little Japanese girls 


were 


where they can be useful and 


were sent to ous 
by a mission worker ived trom 


a terrible tate ire quaint, charming 


ind peeped into the sitting-room, Ther 
were flowers which had been sent by friends 
scattered about the room, and a little fire 
was burning in the grate And round about 
was a group of different girls and women, 
of whom some had been out to work and 
others had been looking tor work, or had 
come in le cause they needed help. 

In the midst of them was a little child 
were all bent on adopting tel 


She was having a great tn 


whom they 
themselves 
And to see all these homeless, desolate, sad 
actually laughing and playing and 


experiencing joy, sharing the sweetness © s 
as a 


ones 


litthe child amongst 
dream come truce 


them, was to me 
[ have seen what want 
lack ot 
here they were consoled an 


thank God tor that ! 


love mean to a 


homelessnes and 


woman, and 


comlorted oh 


—_ 


ced in 
> quite 
t part 
ve had 
pt and 
r help 
untry, 
under- 
tion of 
to go 
e have 
h girls 


House 


A CORNER OF A BEDROOM, MACKIROY HOUSE. 


It seems a superfluous task to point out = to which all of us have to contribute. 


to people the wonderful economy of such But apart from this merely financial con- 
homes as these in the national scheme of — sideration, there are others which are more 
things. Instead of becoming charges on the — potent and more pathetic. I would ask you ' 
rates, creatures who would degenerate and — to think for a single moment on the plight 
become dangerous and a burden to us all, of a woman who through no wrong-doing of 
these dear girls and women were taken, com her own finds herself gradually sinking deeper 


torted and helped and set on their feet, put’ and deeper into poverty, bereft of friends, 
ack into the wage-earning 
all for a sum so small that, 
with the amounts spent on other forms of — profession, who has never had any oppor- 
charity, it jooks really absurd. tunity for making herself acquainted with 


It costs more than half a 
to maintain even one fairly 
and it will cost only 4250 
a year to keep Mackirdy 
House open if we take in 
ll the girls and women 
the Horse will hold who 
are not able to pay at all 
It we were only to receive 
those who could pay, the 
place would be self sup 
porting, but I feel per 
lectly certain that none 
of our triends would wish 
is to shut the door in 
the face of any girl or 
woman who is homeless 
and friendless It costs 


he State enormous sums 


keep up workhouses 
ind casual wards, and it 
Costs US sums to 


wep up hospitals, and a 


LOVE'S LABOUR WON 


large percentage of the 
inmates of these places 
are women who never 
would be in them if they 
had not been half-starved 
and neglected. 

Now, if instead of fill- 
ing up our workhouses 
and casual wards and 
neglecting our women 
till they are ill and unfit, 
we are able by the estab- 
lishment of such homes 
as this to redeem our 
people and save them 
from the streets and 
from the dire results of 
poverty and misfortune, 
we would save the coun- 
try every year very large 
sums otf moncy sums 


ranks. And knowing not where to turn for help or advice 
in comparison  —a woman not equipped with any trade or 


million a year the conditions of work in the world, who 
large hospital, is thrown, nevertheless, into the streets to 
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fight her own battle alone. There she 1s 
dazed, foolish and helpless. If she is good, 
and has still some pretensions to youth, 
the only people who are really on the 
look-out for her, and who want her, are 


those hideous traders who intest our streets, 


to entice and decoy them into lives of 
infamy 
It has been a marvellous help to us to 


receive trom ladies parcels of nice clothing 
which could be utilised and made up again 
the for 


whom 


girls and even elderly women 


tor 
work. Shoes 


tailor-made 


for we have sought 
and 
and coats, are suitable and cspe- 
The few 


decent garments means salvation to a girl 


and boots and_ stockings, 
costunn 
cially valuable of 


possession a 


who is looked upon askance if she presents 
a disreputable appearance. 
Now | come to the last and most important 


Mackirdy 
resently our resources for accommoda- 


part of this story. House is now 
full; 
tion outside will be exhausted, and we shall 
have no place where we can take the girls 
to 
Social and industrial conditions have been 
bad the last months that 


has been impossible to raise the money 


who come us. 


so during few 


it 
required for the completion of the Second 
House, which we have bought, and for which 
we already li 


ive enough money partly to 


alter according to our requirements. I went 
over the whole premises for the first time 
last week, and it took several fours to 
examine into the condition of the place 


thoroughl 
Nothing could be better suited to our pur- 


pose Ihe building really consists of two 
houses thrown into one. It is commodious, 
most conveniently situated, and it will 
accommodate something like one hundred 


persons Halt of it can be reserved tor resi 


dents — girls and women whom we can keep 


for some time, and who can earn a little and 


pay asmall sum for their board and lodging ; 
and the other side can be devoted to those 


who come in for short periods, or even tor 


a single night 

Fhere is a little office where one of the 
Sisters of the Church Army can be on duty 
all night long The rooms are so arranged 
that we can have a bath and disintecting 
room 0 placed that any cases coming 
m ot which we are doubtful can be made 

Subscvift y Mr Vackindy's rk ma sent 


London, 


safe and clean before they come 
House. 

It will make really a beautiful Home 
the lovely little chapel wh'ch is alread 
will make a sanctuary and a resting-place j 
many a tired and hopeless heart. What a 
opportunity for just and generous wome; 
and men to give of their blessings to thos 
whose tears there are no others to dry! \r 
who will finish this work ? 

I have spent everything that I could afford 
of my own, and have at this time no 
that I can give. The undertaking has proved 
to be a little more expensive than wi at firs 
anticipated, and it is always a diificult mati 
to judge exactly 


what a Home like this 


going to cost. But when the whole exper 


is counted up and considered, we shi 


that the establishing of these two Homes 
has cost something like seven thous 
pounds. I do not think that, in the 


two su 


15 


of any charitable organisation 
places could have been provided 101 
ethcient statt of workers 
this 

collected six thousat 
But 
tl 


have t 


women, with an 
such a 


We 


pounds, in spite of all our labours 


tor sum 


as 


have not yet 


a few hundreds more are required 


distressful) times which we 


react most bitterly upon the class 0 


woman whom we are concerned to 


have no capital, no funds to 
elit, 


and 


l hey 
and when food be 
dith 


they have any ri 


dear and tiring shelter are 


get, they are the first to fall under the dr 


ful burden: and you must remembet 
they are the ones who are absolutely inn 
and helpless They can say nothing 
they can do nothing they are detenc 
But they pay the price first before 
others, of national mistortunes 

Wi hould be most deeply thankt 
trends who have been so vood and gt 
to this work up to thi would at 
rate, if not able to give more themsene 
and we are ashamed to ask those \ 
have already given—-put the matter Delor 


their friends and try to get tor us te Wi 
remaining hundreds that are requiree 


then have open and 
month tha econd be vutitul 


could working 


a lew 


which will accommodat LOO 


virls. 


i 
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the Editor, Vite Quivi , La Belle 
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What ar 
womer By AMY LE FEUVRE 
ada “On the East three gates; on the North three gates; 
pans on the South three gates; and on the West three gates.”’ 

CHAPTER XX abroad in my life; but I should prefer it 
uld atiord if you would let me share expenses. Would 

' it be a very expensive trip? 
as proved “Qh, gift of God, a perfect day, “My dear, the expense will be mine. 1 
chs Whereon let no man werk, but play ; want a companion. Everard may be with 
lt matt Whereon it is enough for me, us for a part of the time, but he is going 
‘hs Not to be doing, but to be. b 5 
ke Cis LONGFELLOW. to Germany first, and I have declined to 
accompany him there. don’t like’ the 
shall find T! Raster holidays found Audrey still Germans. I never did. You and I will try 
0 Hor at Horsborough College. Neither she to imagine—for the first time that we are 
thousand Mrs. Bonar left their post, as they had — away—that there is no such thing as a boy, 
e hist several small boys spending their holidays — or football, or exam. in the world! I am 
wo su them; but as the summer came on — getting heartily sick of the whole crew! ” 
lor 15 \udrey again began to wonder where she * The only thing is,” said Audrey hesitat- 
workers ould go when school broke up. A letter ingly, “that I must go down and make 
m Mr. Blunt saying that his sister-in- arrangements for the sale of furniture ot 
‘housand law was going abroad with her husband mv old home. When do you start é " 
But onl ain, and so Jeaving her house, and also “IT shall be a fortnight in London first 
All thes eminding her that her lease of her old Will that give you time?” 
to fa me would be up on Michaelmas Day, de- “T think so. ‘Oh, Miss Vernon, how can 
girl at led her to take lodgings in the village; I thank you? I’ve never had such a treat! 
to nd she wrote to Pauline about finding her I can hardly believe | am going.” 
. heap rooms near her. She had just posted Miss Vernon laughed. 
sass letter when Miss Vernon called upon “Ah, well, I'm more selfish than vou 
Hi : think. All my life I have dreaded getting 
Well,” she remarked in het abrupt way, old and prosy, and I want someone to keep 
ire you, like the rest of us, going to” me young, or make me feel so, at all events. 
li sh ke off this scholastic veneer which is You will be very good company. I am 
a king us so objectionably prigeish? What assured of that.” 
tied te your plans? Every term I am hoping So Audrey wrote a_ second letter to 
nes ‘hat Everard may be offered some deanery. Pauline, telling her of her good fortune, 
wines He has been here too long.” and a shadow fell across Pauline’s sunny 
Oh!” cried Audrey; “he is not old eyes as she read. She was fonder of Audrey 
gh or feeble enough to retire into a than of anyone else, and the thought of 
having her near her for the summer 
. Stuff, my dear! He is not too young holidays had been real and keen delight. 
5 ') be a bishop, and I'm expecting to end But, as usual, she suppressed her own 
Se my days in an ecclesiastical palace. 1 feelings and wrote back a warm, loving 
eae mM hinting at it already in mv biography letter. 
We don't want decrepit bishops, “It will be splendid for you in every 
hink the authorities are waking up way,” she wrote. “T shall look forward to 
Mat fact. But we won't talk about your letters, for if you write as descrip- 
100 Yerard. T have come to ask you if you tively as you do about the school I shall 
lies Cire to Jom ome in a small tour imagine myself with you in it all. And 
sh switzerland’ | should like to have — your fortnight here first will be a real jos 
Wit! me, and ask Vou as my to me.’ 
a “yes sparkled. Pauline found her rooms in the village 
how good of you! T have never been It was an empty time. No tourists came 
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to stay at Criscombe, for there was nothing 


to draw them—neither sea nor moor, and 
no vood fishing within reach 

Mr. Broughton and family had just gone 
for a month to the seaside. A locum tenens 


from the neighbouring town rode over every 


Sunday to take the services. 


Mrs. Daventry was abroad. Even the 
Blunts had yvone away for their summer 
outing, and Mr. Danby was the only one 
who still came and went in his. erratic 
fashion. Just now he had started a caravan 
to take him about the country for his 
lectures. Pauline had asked him why he 


preferred such a slow mode of locomotion 
to that of a 
teristic of 


motor. His answer was charac¢ 


himself : 


* Miss Erskine, pace 1s the curse of our 
age! If I give out, [ must take in, and 
food does you no good if gobbled. Can | 
lecture on the beauties lessons. of 
Nature, which is my next subject, if | 
rush through the air bespattering and be- 
fouling the sweet country lanes with fumes 
of petrol and clouds of dust?) I] am goiny 
to learn before I teac h, and my caravan 
will aid me to do so 

Pauline met Audrey at the station upon 
a sweet evening towards the end of July 

\udrey was shocked at her looks. 

Pauline, how thin you are! What have 
you been doing to yourself ; Oh! My 
dear, youre killing yourself 

“Not at all I am very well. I have 
felt the heat this summer, and my mother 
has not been so well this last month or so 


You are looking radiant, Audrey. Now tell 


me your plan 


\bout my furniture? I am going to 
ell it [ shall pack up a few treasured 
possessions and get Sands, in Gadsborough, 
to store them for me The rest he must sell 
Then | hall be homeless indeed But | 
have not the money to keep a room rome 
when | should be in it so seldom.” 

I wish our cottage was a little bigger,” 
aid Pauline wistfully. 

My dear Pauline, your house, if you had 


mansion, would never be big enough for 


your heart 

made arranyvements for her 
luggage to be sent up after her, and, link 
ing her uline’ she walked to the 


arm in P; 


tillage, hard a he went 

Can't you have a chanve, Pauline? Tell 
when you left your mother last 

Oh, | never leave her We went up 
to town know, not so very lony ae 


“But you really ought to have a thoroug! 
rest. I shall speak to Mrs, Erskine about 
it Don't shake head at me. Out. 
siders can do what insiders can’t!” 


your 


[ am afraid my mother will not be wel 
enough to see you. Now I must leave you 
Audrey dear. Do you think you could run 
in and see me this evening after eigh 
o'clock? I have settled mother for th 
night by that time, and I have two hour 
betore I go up to her.” 

‘IT shall to. Of course I'll come’ 
In the dusky summer evening they sat and 
talked together. 
Pauline said after 
“Audrey, a happy ring in your 
that to be there. I think 
you have come through your difficulties 
haven't you: 
\udrey's bright 


love 


a time: 
there’s 
not 


voice used 


face softened at once. 


She clasped her hands round her knees 
and looked up at her friend a little wis- 
tully 


Oh, I hope, T hope I'm settled; but In 
a stupid learner! In 
I know I’m on firm ground, 


with 


uch a slow, such 
happy, Pauline ; 
when [ compare myself now 


L re ally do thank Gov 


and 
myself a year avo, 


for teaching me to know and love Hin 
I can’t talk well about myself, but as i 
came to you with my difficulties, it is on! 
fair I should tell you when they’re gon 


{ realise now what it is to be im person 
with Christ Dr. Vernon’s favourit 
‘Without Me ye can do nothing; 
and comfort. At 
small boys to se 


touch 
verse, 
ny continual reminder 


what a power and what a delight the truth 


new to vet ms 


of that verse is. | think when you see you! 
need and open youl heart, all the rest 
follows, does it not Forgiveness, Justiica 
tion and sanctification; I’m = only on the 
threshold of this last. But it comforts me 
to think of Nature, which is so slow—s 


much growth underground before the re- 
sult is seen. When I wake every morn: 
I think: ‘A fresh day to test one’s faith and 
prove the faithfulness of my Redeemer 
They talked on till the dusk deepenec 
into nicht, and then, when the clock struck 
ten, Audrey slipped away to her lodging 


determined to speak to Mrs 


But she wa 
wr her landlady toid 


! kine af could, 
her that the ‘village considered 
Piculine lone confinement to her mot! 


wearing her to death. Phes 


ick-room 
ill loved 


he have 


Pauline 


uch a royal way ol 


thoroug| 


Ine about 
he. 


t be wel 


Vou, 


ould run 
er eight 
for th 
hours 


come’ 
Sat and 


in your 
I think 


ficulties 


once, 
r knees 
le Wist- 


but I'n 
r! Tn 


round, 


nk Gor 
e Hin 


erson 
vourit 
ing,’ 


“* Pauline, how thin you are! 


What have you been doing to yourself?’” 


a 
4 
i 
4 | 
> truth 
P 
rts me 
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pe nec 
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with her head up and her eyes so shinin’, “TlIness might,” said Audrey firm's. | 
but many’s passed the remark that her body * Pauline is looking very ill. Haven't , 
be not half so strong as her sperrit, and het noticed it? She ought to have a chan 
cheeks be fallin’ in wonderful!” of air and scene. You would not like he 
So when a dav or two later Mrs. Erskine to break down, would you?’ 
of her own accord said she would like to * Pauline break down! ” 
see Audrey, the latter responded willingly, Mrs. Erskine gave a little scepti 
and told Pauline that she was to make her- laugh. ‘Pauline is as strong as a hors 
self. scarce during her visit. She has a most wonderful constitutio; 
Mi Ierskine had taken some interest but then her quict life has not tried jt jp 
in Audrey since her father’s death. Now any way. I wish I had had half he 
she looked at the virl critically. strenyth to tight this disease which is killi 
Well. vour work seems to suit vou,” me by inches. I don’t think you need | 
she said You are fortunate in being with at all troubled about Pauline 
friends {It must make a difference.” * But Lam: and so ts everybody who 
‘{ don’t know that it does much,” said for her,” said Audrey warmly. Then on 
\udrey, smiling. “The doctor is always impulse of the moment she said 
official, you know. I keep my distance, and “Wouldn't you let me do thing 
look up to him with the necessary awe. And and allow Pauline to go away for a week 
he regards me as one ot his staff, a young If it was only tor a week it would d 
woman who must be kept in her place.” vood.” 
* Have you seen Mr. Danby yet? » Mrs ‘Has she sugyvested such a thing 
Ierskine asked impatiently. Angry spots of colour showed on M 


“No; he is away for a fortnight, so I I-erskine’s cheeks. 


shall miss him * No, indeed! Would she be likel 


‘I am elad he is awav.” You know Pauline. The last thing 
Mrs. Erskine moved her hands restlessly, thinks of is herself. 
then continued: : “[ did not know waiting upon 
[ wish you would find out—you and mother was such a hardship M 
Pauline are such friends—whether there is I:rskine” bitterly. “She won't | 
anything between them: he is alwavs here.” much lonyer If she chooses to leave 
My dear Mrs. Erskine, you don’t think she can, but I will go on with M 
Pauline would look at a little erratic man will not be dependent on outside 
like that! He isnt tit to tie her shoe to do what «a daughter is weary of 
trinys.” \udrey bit her lips to keep back 
[ don't know what she might et do,” patient words that were on her tongut 
aid Mrs. k-rskine tretfully. Girls will “[ am so glad you think you 
do anythin to get a home; but I don't manage with Mary for a little. I 
mean to die vet I have wonderful vitality you will be able to persuade Pauline t 
all the doctors tell me that. I wish Mr And | will come in every morning and > 
Danby had never come to the villave ie how you are vetting on. I have ten 
must be an odious little creature, from all longer here betore I leave tor Swit 
accounts ! But Pauline will need your persuasion. 5 
“Oh, he isn’t that. He is a character, does not realise how badly she wants t 
of course But he isnt fit for Pauline change I will tell her what we 
I'm sure she wouldn't dream of such a thin arranved tovether.” 
Don't you want her to marry, Mz Audrey ped downstairs, determined 
lnr-kine strike while the iron was hot. She 
And leave me?” Pauline of the conversation, and got 
Such al MH vhtened, AnXtOous look came when Pauline shook her head 
over the invalid that Audrey hastened to ‘My dear Audrey! You do pot una 
soothe het stand my mother in the least 
No, | don’t believe Pauline would ever “Oh, don’t be so obstinate! Go | 
do that, and there is no one marriaveable once, at once, whilst I am here, and ke 
in these parts, Mrs. Erskine Marriage her to her word. Pauline, I will never @ 
would never take Pauline trom you; the to help you again if you wont lift 
only thi that might little finger to help yourself ! 
Well speak out Pauline did not reply, but went upst 
oUU 
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\udrey waited in the sitting-room below, 
and was rather dismayed to hear Mrs. 
irskine’s voice raised in shrill, hysterical 
cries and sobs. 

“What an awfully selfish, hard-hearted 
brute of a woman!” she exclaimed hotly. 
«She wouldn't care if Pauline were dying 
before her eyes! ” 

It was a long time before Pauline came 
down, and when she did so she looked 
white and weary. 

\udrev dear, it is of no use. You did 
it with the best intentions, but my mother 
has had a very bad half-hour in 
quence. | can never, never leave her. She 
is half frantic at the very idea.” 

| don’t see why she should try to kill 
ou,” said Audrey impatiently. “I think 
che ought to be made to do without you. 
done if you had 


consec- 


What would she have 
married 

Pauline smiled. 
life’s 


course tor any 


‘Don’t you see that this is my 
work, the only natural 
single daughter to take? ” 

I am not objecting to your nursing your 
mother, but to your never getting a rest 
from it 

lam very strong. Every back is suited 
to its burden.” 
“I don't believe that. 
to death by over work.” 


Numbers are done 


“Can you and | not trust ourselves to 
God? I have left my life in His hand, 
awnd He arranges for me. Of this I am 


positively certain. Don’t let us spoil your 


visit by over-anxiety about my 


concerns. 
[will try and get out a little more whilst 
you are here.” 


“No wonder we gave vou the Northern 
gate. | was wanting to turn vou from it 


for a little.” 


“Ah! Don't try to do that. 


I fear poor 
Honor turned 


and I’m 


away 
dreading the result.” 


from hers, 
“Have you heard from her?” 

Such short, unsatisfactory letters! She 
seems Moving 


about so much that it is 


ditheult to write to her.” 

They began to talk of Honor, and then 
+ > 

the Rectory household; and for the time 
auline’s affairs were torgotten 

But Audrey's visit did het good; and 


wugh she had failed in xetting her to go 
aWay, she did 
a whole 


th 
manage to get her out for 
day Just before she left. 

They hired ; 
tamous 


725 


t village trap and drove to a 


And 


hill about nine miles away 
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on the way there they met Mr. Danby 
jogging along in his caravan. He was 
delighted to see them, and wanted them 
to drive on with him. He showed them 
over his caravan, and informed them that 
he had had a most successful audience the 
night before on the village green. 

“My lecture was ‘Country or Town?’ | 
showed them a thing or two, and was in 
the midst of politics before I knew it! 
Miss Erskine, do try my lounge chair on 
my ‘upper deck,’ as [ call it. I can sit 
under my awning, smoke a pipe and read 
a book whilst [ am driving.” 

“What a lot of the country you 
see,” said Pauline, laughing. 

‘[ want company to enjoy the country 
with me,” said Mr. Danby dolefully. “1 
do wish conventionality wouldn't prevent 


” 


must 


you from coming with me. 

“It would be rather slow,” said Audrey 
meditatively, then corrected herself with 
a laugh. 

“TI don’t mean your society, but the pro- 
gress.” 

“Miss Erskine and I like the slow, sweet 
march of time,” said Mr. Danby; “and, 
by the by, I met a man the other day who 
knew Miss Erskine. He's going to 
do a small tour with me in the West of 
England for the benetit of some charity in 
which he is interested. We are going to 
sandwich ‘* Bush Aborigines’ and * Man’s 
Highest Development.’ He's traveller; 
do you remember him—Justin Pembroke ? ” 

Pauline quietly, “I 
met him not so very lony ayo.” 

“A nice chap—fond of music, too. He 
thinks me somewhat of a freak. I yot 
into a church, and he was blower. Told 
me that if he play as L did, he 
wouldn't tack so many other things on to 
it. He’s a man of one idea. Tm a man 
of many.” 

They chatted on, and then separated 

For a time the girls drove on in silence; 
then Audrey said: 

“Who is Justin Pembroke ? 
me if you would rather not.” 

Her quick eyes had seen that Pauline’s 
extreme quietness and attention when his 
name Was mentioned showed that he was 
no chance acquaintance to her, 


you, 


said very 


could 


Don't tell 


“IT met him some years ago,” said 
Pauline; “and then he came down to this 
part, and [T saw him again. Don’t look 
so interested, Audrey. There is nothing 


remarkable about our acquaintance.” 


firmly, | 
vent 
chany 
like hey 
pur 
a hors 
stituti 
ied it in 
half her 
killiz 
need | 
nh on 
Wee) 
de } 
| 
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ke 
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‘f wish someone would meet you and 
carry you oft 

‘Not from my mother ? 

\udrey Was silent; then she said 
abruptly 

“Pauline, do vou ever look forward to 
the time when—when you will not have 
your mother: 

al try not to do so.” 

‘But if the doctors are right, it may 
come soon Have you any plans?” 


* How can I: I 


do not even know what 


my mother’s income as. And she may be 
spared for several years yet, Audrey. She 
has been wondertully better this year on 
the whole. Last year she seemed rapidly 
yettiny worse. One can never tell. 


hope she may live longer than the doctors 
think 

don’t 
said Audrey. 
cannot 


what becomes 
‘You're a marvel!” 
life for me without 


Pauline; and then they 


believe you care 
of you,” 
imayine 
said 


subjec 


my mother,” 
dropped the 

The rest of their day was spent in enjoy 
Nature at its best. As Audrey parted 
at het pate that the 


with 


Inv 
with Pauline 
latter 

“How small the petty trials of life seem 
the 
neer mentally and physically for 
day out, a 


evening, 
feeling : 


said much 


after a day in open air. I feel so 
much sti 
my if nothing will ever trouble 


me avalh 


Audrey kissed her warmly. 

‘Youre a dear! And if Nature’ ha- 
done you ood, you have done me good 
1 will write lony letters to cheer you up 
when I’m abroad Not that you will want 
that, but [| know vou like letters. Oh, 
how | wish you were going with me 
And in her heart Pauline echoed that wish. 

\udrey departed, and soon wrote glow- 
ing descriptions of her first sight of Swiss 
mountain Miss Vernon was a ood 
travelles She took her to Grindelwald 
for a fortnight, then to Interlaken and 
Thun, and then across the Simmenthal by 
railway down to the Lake of Geneva, where 
they met Dr. Vernon; and then all three 
went to Zermatt, where Audrey had her 


ttrst experience ol 
last 


delight to 


vlacier climbing. 
fortnipht 
her It 


there was a dream of 


Vernon laid aside his 


stern vravity and showed himself a genial 
spirit 

He and Audrey were the best of friends, 
and learnt to know each other in a very 
different way from what they would have 


SOS 


done at Horsborough College; 
Vernon, with 


and Mix 
private note-books 4 
humorous views of human nature, — 
general favourite in the hotel. 

never thought,” wrote Audrey 
Pauline, “that [ should ever get to like Dr 
Vernon as | do now. I almost hated bir 
at first, then I vot to respect and admir 
him, now LT have learnt to like him for hi 
self 


vets a 


Hle is very masterful, and, of cours 
little by his position, but 
underneath all his determination and iro 


spoilt 


will there is wonderful tenderness and con 
sideration One of the vuides vot hurt the 
other day, and had to be taken to hospit 


Hle went to break the news to his wife. 


Miss Vernon and I found him with he: 
younvest baby on his knee, talking to her 
und comforting her like a woman. Ap 


though he is full of fun and humour, ther 
is always the streak of real goodness run 

with it. He is never 
religion; it 
spontaneously; it is his very life 


ning side by side 


ashamed of his comes 
Vesti 
day he preached for the chaplain here, And 
| never heard him preach better. He took 
for text: ‘I am come that they migl 
have life and that they might have it mor 
\nd when he spoke of t 
abundant’ life Christian wa: 
earth, he thrilled one 
Life is getting fuller 
and deeper to me, Pauline. I feel I a 


walking through Ezekiel’s river, but I think 


his 


abundantly.’ 
* more each 
meant to have on 


through and through 


I am not much more than ankle dee} 
present.” 

\s she read this letter, Pauline lifted her 
blue eyes in all their shining serenity 
the sky above her and murmured: 

* Him that Is able to do exceed 


abundantly above all that we ask or think 


CHAPTER 
HOMELESS 


dreary 
weiry, 
sad. 
bearing, 
are caring 


itten 
ften 


very 


For the wav is 
And the teet 
And the heart 1s 
There is heavy burden 
When it that none 


And we wget that ever we were 5/4 
but in London 


-upreme, blotting out all light and Sut 
and filling people's Jungs with ts 
tinging, choking fumes 

In a dingy private hotel in 


are 


seenis 


half t 


Spring was on Is 


later. 
reigned 


was a Veal 


Wav: 


shine 


Bloomsbury 


and Mix 
books and 


Te, Was 
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hated hin 
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4 little face was 
pressed against 
the panes of the 
shabby drawing- 
rom window 
eagerly watching 
for someone. At 
last, with a joyful 
cry, the child 
sprang her 
post and flung 
herself into the 
arms of the 
woman who en- 
tered. 

“Oh, mummie, 
] thought you 
was lost; do you 
think it’s the 
Judgment Day 


coming ? I’m 
etting so fright- 
ened.’ 


No, darling; 
tis only a Lon- 
don fog.” 

Honor sat down 
heavily on a chair 
and Fay crept to 
her side 

“Tm sorry 
you're so tired. I 
lon’'t like Lon- 
con. Where are 
we going to 
live? 


Honor ave a 


little bitter “Not a muscle moved in the rigid, determined face"—p. 573. 


laugh. 

“How are we going to live the 
question, Fay! I heard from your father 
this morning; he did not send the money 
he promised. He can’t do it at present.” 

‘But, mummie. you said weeks ago we 
were going into the country when father’s 
letter came. Aren’t we going 

“Jon’t worry me, child. I must. write 
a letter,” 

Then, ashamed of her momentary petu- 
lance, Honor caught the child to her. 

“Oh, Fay, darling, I don’t want to be 
Cross; but I’m feeling ill, and very, very 
anxious about you’ 
Poor Honor! Step by step of her way 
nad been clouded and bestrewn with thorns. 
time had been on the 

len her husband was cheery 
and optimistic. and the little home thes 


would eventually have together was dis- 
cussed and planned. 

When they landed at New York and he 
was met by several old friends, she dis 
covered that her husband had a side to his 
character with which she was ac- 
quainted. He established her and Fay in 
a boarding-house, and gradually was more 
and more away from them. Honor took 
his absence very quietly. She never ex 
pected that she would have sufficient attrac- 
tion in herself to keep a man_ perpetually 
by her side. All she wanted was to be 
useful and helpful to him. And Fay was 
her daily and hourly delight. She mended 
and made her clothes, she taught her and 
she played with her, and she was happy 
and content, 


Then Alick took them both with him for 


A 
mes out — 
“ita 
el 
fted her 
pnity t 
ceeair 
think 
lad” 
glad 
on its 4 
eigned 
sun- 
ith its 
isbur} 
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‘T wish someone would meet you and 
carry you off.” 

‘* Not from my mother? ” 

\udrey was silent; then she © said 
abruptly 

“Pauline, do you ever look forward to 
the time when—when you will not have 
your mother : 

try not to do 

“But if the doctors are right, it may 


come soon. Have you any plans?” 
“How can I? [| do not even know what 
my mother’s income 1s. And she may be 


spared for several years yet, Audrey. She 
has been wonderfully better this year on 
the whole. Last year she seemed rapidly 
getting worse. One can never tell. 
hope she may live longer than the doctors 
think.” 

“T don’t believe you care what becomes 
of you,” said Audrey. ‘“ You’re a marvel!” 

“[ cannot imagine life for me without 
my mother,” said Pauline; and then they 
dropped the subject. 

The rest of their day was spent in enjoy- 
ing Nature at its best. As Audrey parted 
with Pauline at her gate that evening, the 
latter said with much feeling: 

“How small the petty trials of life seem 
after a day in the open air. I feel so 
much stronger mentally and physically for 
my day out, as if nothing will ever trouble 
me again.” 

\udrey kissed her warmly. 

‘Youre a dear! And if Nature has 
done you good, you have done me good. 
I will write long letters to cheer you up 
when I’m abroad Not that you will want 
that, but I know you like letters. Oh, 
how | wish you were going with me!” 
\nd in her heart Pauline echoed that wish. 

\udrey departed, and soon wrote glow- 
ing descriptions of her first sight of Swiss 
mountains. Miss Vernon was a_ good 
traveller. She took her to Grindelwald 
for a fortnight, then to Interlaken and 
Thun, and then across the Simmenthal by 
railway down to the Lake of Geneva, where 
they met Dr. Vernon; and then all three 
went to Zermatt, where Audrey had her 
first experience of glacier climbing. 

The last fortnight there was a dream of 
delight to her. Dr. Vernon laid aside his 
stern gravity and showed himself a genial 
spirit 

He and Audrey were the best of friends, 
and learnt to know each other in a very 
different way from what they would have 
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done at Horsborough College; and Miss 
Vernon, with her private note-books and 
humorous views of human nature, Was a 
general favourite in the hotel. 

“T never thought,’ wrote Audrey to 
Pauline, “that I should ever get to like Dr. 
Vernon as | do now. I almost hated him 
at first, then [ got to respect and admire 
him, now I have learnt to like him for him- 
self. He is very masterful, and, of course. 
gets a little spoilt by his position, but 
underneath all his determination and iron 
will there is wonderful tenderness and con- 
sideration. One of the guides got hurt the 
other day, and had to be taken to hospital 
He went to break the news to his wife, and 
Miss Vernon and I found him with her 
youngest baby on his knee, talking to her 
and comforting her like a woman. And 
though he is full of fun and humour, there 
is always the streak of real goodness run- 
ning side by side with it. He is never 
ashamed of his religion; it comes out 
spontaneously; it is his very life. Yester- 
day he preached for the chaplain here. And 
I never heard him preach better. He took 
for his text: ‘I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it mor 
abundantly.’ And when he spoke of th 
‘more abundant’ life each Christian wa: 
meant to have on earth, he thrilled one 
through and through. Life is getting fuller 
and deeper to me, Pauline. I feel I an 
walking through Fzekiel’s river, but I think 
I am not much more than ankle deep at 
present.” 

As she read this letter, Pauline lifted her 
blue eyes in all their shining serenity t 
the sky above her and murmured: 

“Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think 


CHAPTER XxI 
HOMELESS 


“For the way is often dreary 
And the feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden bearing, 
When it seems that none are carig 
And we half forget that ever we were 54° 
ts 
| lr was a vear later. Spring was on > 
way; but in London reigned 
blotting out all light and su 


supreme, 
with 


shine and filling people's Jungs 
stinging, choking fumes. 
In a dingy private hotel in Bloomsbu! 
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4 little face was 


pressed against 
the panes of the 
shabby drawing- 
nom window 
retly watching 
for someone. At 
last, with a joyful 
crv, the child 
sprang from her 
st and flung 
herself into the 
arms of the 


woman who en- 
tered. 

Oh, mummie, 
| thought you 
sas lost; do you 
think it’s the 
Judgment Day 
ming ? I’m 
getting so fright- 
ened.’ 

No, darling; 
$ only a Lon- 
Honor sat down 
eavily on a chair 
nd Fay crept to 
er side 
“Tm SOTry 
ure so tired. I 
nt like Lon- 
\\ here are 
€ going to 


nor gave a 


flow are we yoing to live is the 
ston, Fay! I heard from your father 
morning; he did not send the money 
romised. He can’t do it at present.” 
But, mummie, you said weeks ago we 
%e going into the country when father’: 
Aren’t we going ? ” 

Don’ E 

Yon't worry me, child. I must. write 
letter,” 

‘hen, ashamed of her momentarv petu- 
ine, Honor caught the child to het 


h, Fay, darling, I don’t want to be 


about you!” 
Toor Honor! Step by step of her Wa 


Deen 


1 clouded and bestre wn with thorns 


Ontir 


mstc. and the little home thes 


Ss} but I’m feeling ill, and very, very 


SR ay the happiest time had been on the 
line 
ees When her husband was cheery 


ttle bitter “Not a muscle moved in the rigid, determined face ""—p. 73. 


would eventually have together was dis- 
cussed and planned. 

When they landed at New York and he 
was met by several old friends, she dis 
covered that her husband had a side to hi- 
character with which she was not. ac- 
quainted. He established her and Fay in 
a boarding-house, and gradually was more 
and more away from them. Honor took 
his absence very quietly. She never ex 
pected that she would have sufticient attrac- 
tion in herself to keep a man perpetually 
by her side. All she wanted was te be 
useful and helpful to him. And Fay was 
her daily and hourly delight. She mended 
and made her clothes, she taught her and 
she played with her, and she was happy 
and content. 

Then Alick took them beth with him tor 
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a trip to the West Indies, where he had a 


hare in a sugar plantation, And Honor 
had a few happy months there The 
trange new scenes in which she found 
herself drew out all her powers She prew 


elf-assured and lost her shy, shrink- 


more 

ing manner. Alick and she, if not a demon 
strative couple, were content with each 
other’s society. And if he found it un- 
necessary to give much, Honor gave 
abundantly and required very little from 


him. 


But when they again accompanied him 
back to the States, Alick yvrew a_ little 
restive. His money seemed to be failing 
him; he told Honor she must economise 


and live in a cheaper way. And when she 
found a couple of rooms in a poor part of 


Philadelphia, he told her he take a 


must 


trip down to Chili to look after a bit of 
property he had there 
I can't take a woman and child with 


me,” he said; “you'll stay like a good little 
here till 1 and then we'll 
about england 


woman return, 
think 
ettling down.” 

He left her with a little money, and from 
time to time sent her additional small sums; 
but if Honor had not bestirred herself and 
managed to earn something by plain needle 
work, she and Fay would have fared badly. 
As it was, her straitened means brought an 
hollows 


going back to and 


anxious pucker to her brows and 


under her eyes. They were always hoping, 


always expecting, the wanderer’s return. 
\nd at last 
tell Honor that she 
England with Fay 


You will do bette 


one day he came—but only to 


had better return to 


in your own country, 


near your own people; get some quiet 


country lodgings somewhere. I have been 


with a 
Alaska, 
gone some months ll 


offered a_ post surveying party 


and I shall be 


manaye to scrape 


voing up towards 
up enough money tor your return Ppassape, 
and will send you what I can. You're such 
a clever litthe woman in making both ends 


meet that I’m sure you will help me; | am 


at low water at present, but the tide i 
bound to turn.’ 
I cannot go to my own people,” said 


Honor quietly, a heavy weight descending 


spirits at the before her 


“Ali k, 


on her prospect 


and of her coming motherhood 
are you reyvrettinyg your 
Never, he 
Look 


care of 


marriage 


ented emphatically, 


how vou have 


Fay! Cheer up! We shall 


have 


reheved me of the 


happy days yet when my ship comes in 
And | 1 shall make a good deal 
by this trip We ar 
with the gold fields, and who knows what 
betall us You had better take 
the steamer the end of this 
London till you get my 
and then settle yourself in a quiet country 


dare say 


yomy to be in touch 


may there 
week, wait in 
next remittance, 
cottage somewhere.” 

So Honor had 
in London for three 


acquiesced. She had 
waited weeks for the 
expected remittance, and had just received 


the following letter from her husband 


“My DEAREST HONOR, 
“Vm afraid I can’t send you anything 
In fact, until | 


this mail. get my quarter's 


salary from this railway company I have 
hardly a shilling to call my own. You 
had better go to your people. Surely, 

you have a home, they will be delighted 


do this, you 


She live 
] 


to receive cant 


could try my sister, if you like 


you. If vou 


near xeter I enclose address. | wouldn't 
leave Fay alone to her tender mercies, but 
with you it is a different matter, Margaret 
is comfortably off, but is a hard nut t 
crack. Still, I think you and Fay would 
he equal to it My love to my darling 
You are so sen ible and clever that you 
will get along all right, I feel sure And 
I will send you money as soon as ever I can 
‘Your affectionate husband, 
\LICK.” 
As Honor read this letter and the 
the one five pound note left in her purse 
and most of that due for their rooms, 
wave of despair seemed to overwhelm he! 
It was true she had even in London found 


woman who could supply her with need 
work, but it was not sufficient to support 
her She knew how impossible 1 
stepmother with 


t would ! 


for her to vo to het 
in front 


anxious time 


empty purse and an 
ot her So she steadily put her feelings 
round and sat down to Write 


into the back 
to Miss Selkirk Pre 
n away 

kav, | can't ck it! | 
Waiting for an answer to my Jetter 
We'll go down to f-xetel 


ently she tossed het 


can't stay here 
whici 
may never come 
to-morrow,” 


Fay clapped het hands. 


To the country, out ol this black 
London? And, mummie, we'll picnit 
the wood- You know there’s so much t 
eat in the country without 
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od blackberries and mushrooms. We'll 

to be happy again, won't we? 

“My darling, I ought to be able to make 
happy now. I’m afraid getting 


” Her mind once made up, Honor lost no 
me in action. She settled accounts with 
er landlady, and early the next morning 
ad started from Waterloo for the West 
Country. Looking out at the English 
intry again, Honor felt strangely stirred. 
The lambs in the meadows, the hedges of 
hite hawthorn, and the early primroses 
the sheltered nooks and dells all spoke 
her of peace and rest. She lifted het 
rt up in passionate prayer that she and 
child by her side might find favour in 
sight ot her husband’s sister. Her pride 
belled against the step she was taking. 
She felt that it wi 


s unfair upon any single 
man to appear in such a manner without 
revious Warning ; and yet she felt she 
| plead her own cause better by word 
ith than by lette1 
Was between two and three o'clock in 
fternoon when they reached Exeter, 
ud then upon inquiry Honor found she 
ld have a drive of about three miles to 


Miss Selkirk’s house. She hired a flv at 


station, and as they jogged alony 
ugh the lower part of the town and 
up a steep hill into the fresh, green 
ntry, Honor felt a sudden panic seize 
“How little I thought that L would 
reduced to begging from a stranger! If 
(Wasnt for Fay, nothing would drag me 
¢; and if she won't have anything to sav 
is, | shall have to vo to the workhouse 


nhrr 


firmary 
With such thoughts as these, she vazed 
of the window, whilst Fay Was ecstatic 
all she saw. The road wound down- 
again, passing a little hamlet of cot- 
ges and then a stretch of fir plantation on 
ng ground. Presently they passed two 


] 


ull Cottave 


ges, and then drew up ata pretty 
Tustic lodge and a big iron 
dy looking woman opened it for them, 
©drive wound uphill with sloping pasture 
n either side, then they took a sharp 
mand came in sight of a low, quaint, 
vashed house. overshadowed by a 


ip of old elms In another moment 
Were at the hall door, and Honor felt 
* ahd taint with dread of the coming 


Phe door wa 
ned elderly maid 
's Miss Selkirk at home 


opened by an old 


GATES 

Honer’s white lips framed the words with 
difficulty. 

“Yes, ma’am. What name, please?” 

“Mrs. Alick Selkirk.” 

Well trained as she was, the maid yave 
a furtive glance at Honor, then opened 
the drawing-room door. It was a quaint, 
prettily furnished room. The open fireplace, 
with its iron basket of blazing logs, gave 
a look of cosy warmth; on a low window- 
sill were pots of hyacinths and treestas; 
and Honor sank into an old-fashioned chintz 
chair with a feeling of envy towards the 
owner. 

Then the door opened, and a tall angular 
woman entered, dressed in a severely made 
black gown with a gold watch chain hang- 
ing trom a large pebble brooch. Her dark 
hair streaked with grey was parted in the 
middle and drawn down smoothly on each 
side of her face. She had rather fine brown 
eyes, but a wide and grimly set mouth gave 
an expression ot severity to het 
rugged face. She stood vazing at Honor 
for a moment in silence; then as she shook 
hands in a limp tashion, she said abruptly 

*L was told that Alick’s wite was dead.” 

‘LT married him about eighteen months 
ayo,” said Honor quietly and with a certain 
amount of dignity. 

‘Unfortunate young woman! 

The tone of pity, almost contempt, 
brought the blood with a rush into Honors 
cheeks. 

But she could not contradict the state 
ment, under her circumstances, 

She drew Fay torward, 

* This is his little girl.” 

Then glancing into the garden, which was 
Iving bathed in the yellow atternoon sun- 
shine, she said: 

“May she run out into the garden whilst 
I tell you why [ have come to see you? 

Fay had advanced, putting up her face 
to be kissed, but Miss Selkirk did not kiss 
her 

‘Tl be most dreffully good,” she assured 
her; “but I'd like to smell the little daisies 
coming up on the grass.” 

She was dismissed, and then Honor 
plucked up courage, and Miss Selkirk sat 
down on a chair opposite her on the other 
side of the fireplace. 

“My husband has been obliged to go to 
Alaska tor some months. We have been 
out in America a good deal, and he has sent 


us home till he can come to u- 
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The word was uttered sternly. For a 
moment Honor paused, then she moistened 
her dry lips and continued: “ We have been 


waiting in London for money which he 
hoped to send us, but he is unfortunately 
unable to send it yet. He suggested my 
coming down to you. I thought of getting 
some cheap lodging in the country, if—aif 
you could advise, or recommend me one.” 

There was dead silence, then Miss Selkirk 
said : 

“And what money have you to pay for 

Honor drew out her purse impulsively 
and placed it in Miss Selkirk’s hand. 

‘Ll am too desperate to be anything else 
but truthful,” she said. “You will find I 
have exactly nine shillings and_ fivepence 
there. The cab here was more than | 
thought it would be.” 

“Have you sent it away?” 

“Yes; if you cannot help us, | shall walk 
back to Exeter.” 

‘Go on with Alick’s plans for you. You 
were to come here, and ask me to get you 
lodgings, knowing that the expense of it 
must fall upon me; what else? ” 

Honor’s eyes filled with tears, but she 
made a brave effort to hide them. 

* Miss Selkirk,” she said, “1 know how it 
must look to you; but Alick will send money 
later—he must, he is bound to do so. | 
would repay you every penny you lent me 
or if you knew any farmhouse where they 
would take us in, and trust us for a month, 
I think I should be able to earn .some 
money. I have done so in London. I came 
across such a nice woman keeping a baby- 
linen shop—I am good at plain sewing, 
and betore I came away she told me she 
thought she could supply me with some 
by post. I don’t come to you as an un 
principled beggar 

It is a pity you did not stay in London 
if you could get work there. 

‘f should have done so, but the rooms 
were so expensive, and Fay is never well 
in town. 

You look a lady and speak like one,” 
said Miss Selkirk in the dry, severe tone 
he was adopting. ‘If you are an English- 
woman by birth, I conclude you have 

me relations of your own. They are the 
ones Who should receive and advise you 
not 

Oh, | know how it must seem. I don't 
know what to do. May IT tell vou about 
myself? ” 


Miss Selkirk gave a stiff little bow, and 
Honor slowly beyan. 

““My father is rector of a small country 
living. I have two young brothers, a step: 
mother and three little stepsisters. I left 
home partly to help them by my salary, 
partly because my stepmother and I do not 
hit it off together; but it was not my wish 
to leave. | loved the parish, and my 
father, and all the children. I went to be a 
companion to a Mrs. Montmorency, and we 
were staying in Scotland——” 

For the first time a flicker of light flashed 
into Miss Selkirk’s sombre brown eyes. 

“Kate Montmorency—I have not heard 
of her for years. Then you were staying 
close to Knockaburn? ” 

“Ves,” said Honor softly, as she recalled 
what Mrs. Montmorency had told her 
about Margaret Selkirk; “and Alick came 
up to see his old nurse. He wanted her 
to take charge of Fay; but she was dead, 
and 

“Oh, I can guess the rest,” said Miss 
Selkirk grimly; “‘he came across you, and 
thought you would answer his purpose in- 
stead.” 

“He was lonely and bitter and miser- 
able,” said Honor in her calm, even voice, 
“and he asked me to take pity on him and 
his child; and I felt I could be a help and 
comtort to them, and so we married and 
went over to the States.” 

* And now he finds you a greater incubus 
than he bargained for, and ships you and 
the child off to me. Oh, I know Alick well, 
he has not altered with time!” 

“He wanted me to go to my people, but 
I cannot. My stepmother would never re 
ceive me, and my poor old father would 
be ill with the worry of it. I mean to be 
independent. It is only just now—just for 
a short time that I hoped you might see 
your Way to advance me a little for lodg- 


‘You would rather beg from a stranger 
than from your own father.” 

Despair filled Honor’s heart. She was 
past resenting Miss Selkirk’s tone. Wearily 
she rose from her seat. 

‘I am sorry,” she said. “I thought I 
could but try to see you; I know I have no 
Thank you for listening 


claim upon you. s 
vo back to Exeter. 


to me We will 

And what will vou there: de- 
manded Selkirk indignantly. Dis- 
vrace our name by begging from some other 


tranye®rs 


A 

i 
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\ Jittle fash of spirit shot into Honor’s 


1 eves. 


Yo” she said; “what my husband's 


has refused to lend me I will take 
™ no one else.” 

The two women stood facing each other, 
nd then the critical situation was inter- 
rupted by the drawing-room door opening 
and Fay’s rosy face appearing. 

‘Please, mummie, may I speak to my 
Aunt Marget?” Then catching hold of Miss 
Selkirk’s dress, Fay lifted an excited little 
face to her. 

Do you know, it’s a most ’strordinary 
thing? Out there under a tree is an old 
blind mole quite dead, poor thing! and by 
his side is a little dead mouse. Do you fink 
they was friends? And which died of the 
broken heart last? Do you fink the mole 
did? I wish you’d come and see them, 
Aunt Marget. Or do you really think it 
vould be from fighting each other that they 
I do wish daddy was here to tell 


me.” 


GATES 

Not a muscle moved in the rigid, deter 
mined face looking down upon the cage: 
child; but drawing her gown out of the 
little clasp, she turned to Honor 

“Sit down, Mrs.—Mrs. Selkirk. | have not 
doubted your story; this child is too like her 
father for that. I will come back in a tew 
minutes.” 

She left the room. Honor took Fay’s hand 
in hers. 

“Fay, we must walk back into Exeter. 
My head feels so tired that I am not sure 
what we shall do when we get there; but 
perhaps, after all, 1 must write or wire to 
my father. [ don’t know how he'll man- 
age; but he may be able to send me some- 
thing—I must do something—I wish I did 
not feel so faint. It is this room—the 
warmth—I shall be better in the open air.” 

She leant back against the cushion behind 
her, and turned so white that Fay looked 
frightened. But she had seen Honor faint 
more than once lately, and was strangely 
old in some ways 


I'm proud to wait cn his lady'"—p, 474, 
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“Never mind, mummie, you'll be better 
soon: Vl fan you with this newspaper; 
its because you made me eat all your 
sandwiches! There! Shall I get some 
water? ” 

Honor pulled herself together with con- 
siderable effort. 

‘I think I shall be better in a minute, 
darling. Don’t fan quite so quickly. You 
make me giddy 

‘Tt’s a most lovely garden, mummie. 
And a big room the other side of a yard, 
and | looked inside, and it was full of boxes 
of straw, and then there’s a door in a wall, 
and if you peep frough the crack, you see 
a most beautiful big garden with great 
walls all round it.” 

She stopped short, for Miss Selkirk had 
returned. 

*Look here, Mrs. Selkirk, I have been 
talking with my old servant. I live here 
in a very quiet way, and at present have 
| have 
quite made up my mind that I will not lend 


no Visitors coming to stay with me. 


you any money. That I would never do 
on principle, but for the present I will take 
you in as a guest, you and the child.” 

Honor could hardly believe her ea;©rs, 

‘But do you realise,” she said, “what a 
burden I may be? I never—believe me, 
thought that you would——~” 

Again a deadly faintness seized her. 

Fay sprang forward, 

Sit down, mummie dear, I’m sure it’s 
your sandwiches which | ate. You always 
do die away when you won't eat!’ : 

Honor reseated herself and looked ap- 
pealingly up at Miss Selkirk. 

[ realise everything,” 
little bitterly; 
I expect 
the spare room, and [ think you had better 
come straight away to bed. There is a little 


that lady said a 
‘more than you do yourself, 
Christine is lighting the fire in 


dressing-room where the child can sleep 
Have you no luggage?” 

‘T left it all in the cloakroom at the 
station,” said poor Honor, feeling hardly 
sure whether this was a dream or not. 
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‘{ will send my groom for it. Come this 
Way. The child had _ better stay here.” 

‘Or in the yarden,” suggested Fay cheer- 
Milly. * Tm so *stordinalls int’ested in that 
litthe mole and mouse. May I bury them? 
And I promise you I won't make a noise 
about it, or beat a drum for the ‘Dead 
March’ like daddy and me does sometimes 
when I bury blackbeetles.” 

“You can run out into the garden for the 
present,” said Miss Selkirk, leading the way 
upstairs. 

‘I am only a little tired,” said Honor 
apologetically. 

But Miss Selkirk made no reply; onl 
ushered her into a comfortable room, with 
a fire beginning to burn, and Christine busy 
putting clean sheets into a_ big four-post 


bed. 
She left Honor, who turned to the old 
servant, saying, “Im afraid I am giving 


you a lot of trouble,’ when Christine sud- 
denly turned and stood upright before her 

*T kenned Mr. Alick, mem, when he wer 
a boy. I’m proud to wait on his lady. And 
if bairns’ voices ring about this hoos, it'll be 
a glad day for the mistress and us a’.” 

A sob came into Honor’s voice. 

“Oh, it is good of you!” 

She could say no more, She was worn 
out by the strain of the last twenty-four 
hours. A short time after, she was lying 
between the lavender-scented sheets, and 
Christine was holding a_ basin of str 
soup upon a tray before her. Miss Selkirk 
did not do things by halves, and she had 
seen with her keen eves that Honor’s ex 
haustion was chiefly owing to lack of food 
as well as fatigue. As Honor lay sipping 
her soup, she felt new strength and_ lite 
come back to her The flickering of the 
fire, the cooing of some wood pigeons out 
side, and the distant bleating of young 
lambs in the meadows soothed and com- 
forted her. She felt no anxiety about Fay, 
because she knew she would win her way 
with anyone, and soon, tired and almost 


happy, she tell asleep. 
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The Unexplored Region 


What Lies at the Back of the Mind? 
By MAX RITTENBERG 


T= su was setting in a blanket of 
douds behind the jagged icebergs 
of that desolate northern sea. I was 
standing out on the headland where the 
tufted moss grows in between the naked 
stones of a bleak, inhospitable soil. By 
the edge of the headland was a solitary 
hut of rough timber and stones. Down 
below the cliff was the natural harbour 
here a few rude, clumsy fishing-boats 
it anchor in the dark, chill waters. 
It was a wonderful, eerie scene—a scene 
stand out in one’s memory. I remem- 
ed the it I had been there twice before, 
ms. There was the same bleak 
nd, the rough hut, the fishing boats 
t anchor in the dark waters, the jagged 
bergs silhouetted a; 


di 


vainst the black and 
ngry red of the sunset. 
Now for the third time I was paying a 
visit to a northern land to which 
t been in the flesh. By some 
ng twa of brain action I knew that 
was a train of dream experiences of 
ich I had no waking knowledge. It 
was a8 only in sleep that I saw that cerie 
‘ene, and at intervals of at least a 
uple of years. In the meanwhile the 
ty of it seemed to have been com- 
pete ely lost. 
above is a type of experience com- 
nto most of us. There are certain 
ures or scenes which we only know 
t dreams, and Visit again and again at 
intervals. As with Kipling’s 
Boy,” these scenes are 
nely Vivid to us in the dream state, 
ith repetition stand out clearer and 


: The Ocean of Thought 
IS no necessity to assume that 
SCENES have any 7% ily, as we ordin- 
ue the word “ reality.” Thev are 
‘up by some ia ure working of 
The point of deep interest lies 
HO m u NH goes on at the hack of the 
no conscious know- 


hich we ha 


hy 


The more one digs into the question, 
the more one collects isolated facts and 
experiences and begins to sort and classify 
them, the stronger does the realisation 
become of the vast depths of the ocean of 
thought on which the conscious go lies 
floating. While a storm may be raging 
on the surface, vet down below there are 
currents of thought going placidly on with 
never a tremor from the fury above. While 
the surface may be hushed to sleep, yet 
down below there are still a multitude of 
activities silently at work. 

Here in the ocean depths is the Un- 
explored Region. It is as little known to 
science as the depths of the Pacific Ocean. 
Occasionally some strange new organism 
is thrown up on to the surface, and men 
begin to wonder what life below may be 
like. Scientists are only just starting to 
experiment with the wonderful Unex- 
plored Region of the mind. 


An Extraordinary Case 

As a picture of contrast between the 
surface life and life in the depths, take 
the case of Dase, a boy of the working 
classes who lived in Hamburg about the 
middle of last century. He was recom- 
mended by the famous mathematician 
Gauss for a grant from the Academy of 
Sciences for mathematical work, and yet 
he was so intensely stupid that his school- 
masters could not force into him the 
least idea of a proposition in Euclid. The 
boy was a perfect dunce, and yet at the 
same time he had the wonderful facuity 
of being able to figure out lightning sums 
in his head. For twelve years he enjoyed 
his grant for mathematical research, 
turning out tables of factors and prime 
numbers which it would take a clever 
man a full lifetime to compute 

The testimony of practically all the 
“ calculating prodigies ”’ is that they do 
not work by the action of the conscious 
mind. When a complex sum is set them 
the answer “ flashes into the mind.”’ As 
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a boy Professor Safford was one of these 
prodigies, and could work out in a minute 
or so a multiplication sum running to 
thirty-six figures. It was done without 
apparent effort. In other words, the sum 
was worked out at lightning speed in the 
unexplored region of the brain. 

Every one of us, I believe, possesses 
the faculty to a limited extent and at 
irregular times. Everyone has ‘“‘ moments 
of inspiration ’’ when the brain works at 
lightning speed and gives the right solu- 
tion, the right repartee, or the right deci- 
sion in a flash. At such moments the 
tongue is scarcely quick enough to clothe 
the thoughts, or the pen to carry them 
to paper. 

Suppose that one could harness up that 
gift! Suppose that one could so cultivate 
‘inspiration’ that one could fairly rely 
on it for the work of life! It would raise 
one’s power of mind many fold ; it would 
lift humanity on to a higher plane of 
evolution. It is an idea of boundless 
possibilities, and it is not outside the 
realm of practical science. It may be 
that our grandchildren will regard regular 
‘inspiration ”’ in as matter-of-fact a way 
as we regard regular telephonic com- 
munication between Tondon and Man- 
chester. 

A Genius at Work 

As another striking contrast between 
the surface life and the life in the depths, 
consider the case of the musical genius. 
There is a certain pianoforte executant 
well known to the London public—and, 
indeed, to the world—who would un- 
doubtedly be placed in the category of 
“ genius.”” To see and hear him perform 
is an extraordinary revelation in psy- 
chology. 

Away from the piano he is a child —a 
great big grown-up child. At the lunch 
table he will make silly remarks that 
would be pardonable in a child, but sound 
strange from the lips of a man past middle 
age 

Yet at the piano he is a genius. His 
fingers caress, fondle, chide, threaten, 
storm—string together glittering pearls 
of sound, weave shimmering draperies of 
harmony, thunder out majesty and might. 
His audience searcely breathe for fear 
they might shatter that ervstal bubble of 
cound 


He plays without apparent effort. All 
the time he is at the piano he will he 
turning to the near-by audience with 
beaming smiles and little maive com- 
ments on his plaving. ‘ Did I not play 
that nicely 2” * Ah, but you wait for 
the next movement!" “ That was fine, 
my friend—that was very fine!” “ Ah. 
you were pleased—I am so glad!” 

Short-sighted people have stigmatised 
these mannerisms as affectations, or as 
deliberately acquired for the purposes of 
advertisement. But no student of psy- 
chology would make such a gross mistake. 
The case is rather this: there are two 
men at the piano—the child on the surface 
and the genius of the depths. The playing 
is carried out by the unseen entity of the 
Unexplored Region ; the smiles and the 
comments are the naive delight of the 
surface Ego at the wonderful work of 
his inner brain. He is two men, one 
admiring the other. His self-praise is not 
affectation, but sincere praise of his inner 
self. He is player and audience in one. 

This case of the pianist-genius runs on 
parallel lines to the case of the “ calculat- 
ing prodigy.”’ ‘The latter is also a double 
personality. Of Buxton it is said that he 
would “ talk freely whilst doing his ques- 
tions, this being no molestation of 
hindrance to him.” 

Probably the same double condition of 
mind would be found, on test, in the 
‘musical prodigy ’’—the child of eight or 
ten years of age who plays a complex 
sonata with more technique and tempera- 
ment than grey-haired men who have 
worked at the piano all their lives. 


Some Strange Experiments 

The more one examines the subject, the 
more one realises what a vast reservoir 
of untapped forces and _ potentialities lie 
behind the conscious mind, — Setence 
only beginning to grope its way towards 
them. 

One method of « xploration the oldest- 
is the hypnotic method, In england there 
is an extraordinarily virulent and deep- 
rooted prejudice against the word “ hyp- 
and what it is supposed 
I have heard educated men and 
women denouncing it as “impious, ale 
refusing to listen even to any explanation 
of its scientific aspect No doubt readers 
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_ Excepting the Tower and its immediate 


enor ) neighbourhood no part of old London is surrounded by so many historic 
ries as that of St. Bartholomew's 


oors and w In and around Cloth Fair are still hidden away old houses whose overhanging 
the mid wattle and plaster walls must have seen the days of the Plantagenets and the earlier Tudors. Here in 


natives dae — the cloth fair, to which came merchants from Flanders and Italy with their wares for the 
Andon 
Th 
a ielow tnaint into Smithfield, with several ancient houses, was recently pulled down, and others will doubtless 
Ww to make room for less picturesque if more convenient erections. 
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of THe Quiver will have had personal 
experience also of this blind prejudice, 
just as they may have met old-fashioned 
country people who regard railway trains 
as “impious and refuse to countenance 
them. 

To hypnotise a person is to put to sleep 
the conscious mind and open up com- 
munication with the inner mind—to pene- 
trate the fringe of the Unexplored Region. 
The experience of psychological experi- 
menters is that in the moral 
standard is higher in the inner mind, the 
sense perceptions more acute, the play of 
thought more rapid 

In the matter of sensory perceptions, 
which are capable of definite measure- 
ment, a Harley Street mental healer has 
found cases where the inany 
times quickened under hypnotism. In one 
case of his the subject could when awake 
hear the ticking of a watch at a distance 
not greater than five fect ; in the hypnotic 


general 


senses are 


state at a distance of thirty-five feet. 
There are other well-attested instances 
where a hypnotised subject could read 


print at a distance quite out of the ques- 
tion in the normal condition. ‘The extra- 
ordinarily keen sensory perceptions of the 
sleep-walker are of course widely known. 

Again, specialised concentration can be 
brought to a most unusual pitch. Dr. 
Forel, of Zurich, who is the chief medical 
othcer of an asylum as well as a savant 
of international reputation, has tried the 
experiment cf putting his night-attendants 
into a light hypnotic sleep, with instruc- 
tions to sleep through any ordinary noises 
but to awake on hearing any unusual 
noise from the patients they are set to 
guard. This experiment has proved most 
successful. 

It opens up boundless possibilities for 
the future. 

Electrical Probing 

But I do not propose to enter here on 
the questions of hypnotism generally. It 
huge a subject that it would be 
idiculous to try to encompass it in a 
ricf article such as this. My object 1S 
inerely to point to the methods by which 
one can penetrate into the Unexplored 
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Another method, invented only in the 
last two years, is wonderfully suggestive. 
fhe root idea is this: every time one 


experiences am emotion an electrical cyr- 
rent is set up in the body. its strength 
varying with the intensity of the emotion. 

So the person experimented with js 
arranged to form part of an electrical 
circuit. While his body and feet rest on 
insulating material, his two hands are 
placed in contact with metal from which 
two wires lead away to a battery. thus 
forming a circuit of the usual kind. At 
one point in the cireuit is a mirror 
galvanometet am extremely delicate 
instrument for indicating 
electrical current. 

When the subject is in a thoroughly 
restful attitude and his mind cleared from 
concentrated thought —when, in fact, he is 
in a slightly dozing condition, the experi- 
menter begins to repeat to him slowly a 
string of words having no connection with 
one another, but each liable to set up a 
train of thought in the mind. As, for 
instance : street, mirror, cab, game, ideal 
window, honour, bouquet, harmony, 
clothes, spirit, theatre, anget 

Kach of these words will inevitably 
suggest some train of thought to the 
lightly dozing subject. If the thought set 
up is not emotional, there will be littk 
or no influence on the sensitive galvano- 
meter, but if such a word as “ theatre’ 
were to startle the inner mind and recall 
at once 


changes in 


an emotional tram of thought 
there would be a sudden jump in the spot 
of light reflected off the tiny mirror of 
the galvanomete! 

It will easily be scem how valuable this 
method might prove in investigating cases 
of mental or nervous trouble where the 
root cause is unknown to the doctor. With 
such a probe as this electrical method 


the mental healer may arrive at yee 
strange, buried emotion from past days 
which has been poisoning the imnet mund 


nes if 
and setting up surface symptoms ™ 


apparently mo connection 
Another method of mind-probing of 4 
somewhat similar nature is also ol receat 
invention. ‘The idea is slowly to repet 
to the subject a string of isolated words 
to let his mind call up memlo- 
word and to 
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+ it-something which is lying at the 
ich of the subject’s mind. 
the same time, the experimenter 
tes with a stop-watch the interval of 
me between question and answer, and 
the variations in this interval will often 
iun sh clues of considerable import. 
Yet another method—an old one, but 
ognised only in its true light in modern 
times—is automatic writing.’” The sub- 
ect endeavours to throw himself into a 
state of deep reverie—a “ browm study.” 
In his hand is a pencil resting om a sheet 
{ paper. In such circumstances it is 
ecasionally found that the hand will 
voluntarily scribble on the paper scraps 
{ sentences, definite designs, and so on, 
hich have no relationship to his conscious 
ights and frequently startle him, on 
ling them, with their strange detached- 


+ 


Te 


The old idea that such ‘‘ automatic 
tings" were the work of “ spirits 
ding the hand is of course completely 
scredited by investigators of standing. 
tis widely recognised that the writings 
present thoughts at the back of the 
ud thrown up to the surface. They are 
ps of the subject's own inner thoughts 
h he has no conscious knowledge. 
frequently they can be traced to books 

s read and long forgotten, or inci- 
ents ol past days. 


In other words, thev are dreams 
; 


scued irom oblivion 
Intuition versus Logic 
It is only in recent times that the 
ty of “intuition has been ap- 
ached as a subject worthy of serious 
sideration. 


tmerly it used to be regarded in a 
mg Way as a weak substitute for 
¢ --something that no of 
lect would seriously rely upon. ‘To 
oe one had an intuitive feeling in 
SO some Important decision, or in 
val Impending event of life. 
~ regard to the welfare of distant 
' us Was to draw down upon one the 
Ing smile of the self-styled intellectual. 
W a big change of attitude is in the 
question is arising, “ Are not 
Wve leelings more fun lamentally sound 


to son 


average human reasoning 2? Are 
‘hot the resul 
He Tesult of sensory perceptions 


outside the usual channels of the 
senses ? 

In the ordinary way one takes in sensa- 
tions through the eve or ear, and reasons 
on them with the conscious mind. When 
we meet a stranger for the first time we 
sean his features closely and draw deduc- 
tions from them. We listen to what he 
has to say, and draw a further set of 
deductions. Massing our deductions to- 
gether, we come to certain conclusions as 
to his character, the value of his ideas 
and his proposals, and the extent to 
which we ought to put faith in him or 
join hands in his enterprise. 

All this is “‘ logical ’’—that is, the out- 
come of the activity of the conscious 
mind turning over and over the impres- 
sions of eye and ear. But at the same 
time some of us have a totally differ- 
ent set of feelings —something we cannot 
put a name to beyond the vague word 
“intuition.”” We feel that the man is a 
scoundrel, or a plausible self-seeker, or a 
person not to be trusted beyond certain 
limits, and we have no evidence of eve ol 
ear to point to im confirmation of our 
feelings. 

Some people have these intuitive im- 
pressions in a very much stronger degree 
than others. Women especially. It is 
a most valuable faculty in worldly affairs, 
and if the truth were known it would 
probably be found that level-headed, suc- 
cessful business mem are im some cases 
trusting to intuition to an extent that 
they would not care to acknowledge pub- 
licly. ‘Talking the other day with a 
departmental manager in a very large 
business concern, he said to me: “ Our 
chief is a man of extraordinarily quick 
decision. These rapid decisions of his are 
wondertully correct, and have helped him 
very greatly in reaching his present post. 
After observing him very closely for 
some vears past, I have come to the con 
clusion that he decides mainly intud 
lion.” 

Undiscovered Senses 

In this matter of intuition many 
thinkers are coming to the idea that in 
the human brain there are sense-organs 

or, more accurately, centres of percep- 
tion hitherto uncharted by science 

The theory is that there are thought 


radiations given out from brain, 
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somewhat after the manner of Marconi 
waves, and that certain brains are cap- 
able of receiving them and getting from 
them sensory impressions. In most of 
us the impression is a vague blur very 
difficult to analyse; in others it takes 
clearer shape. 

It is suggested that the sense organ for 
thought waves is in a very rudimentary 
condition. ‘To bring the matter to a 
sharper focus, suppose that the majority 
of mankind were blind, and that a few 
possessed a rudimentary eye capable of 
perceiving light in a vague, blurred way. 
In such a case the majority would scoff at 
the idea of the few being able to receive 
impressions of light and shape unknown 
to themselves. One could imagine the 
‘intellectuals ’’ of such a people saying : 
“ What we can touch and smell and hear 
is genuine, but this so-called ‘ seeing’ is 
merely a mental delusion.”’ 

And just as ‘ seeing "’ is man’s great- 
est sensory channel of to-day, possibly in 
the future the greatest sensory channel 
may be “ thought-perceiving.”’” It is by 
no means outside the bounds of possi- 
bility. 


_ I myself am collecting evidence of this 
faculty, and would be exceedingly inter- 
ested in hearing any evidence known at 
first-hand to readers of ‘THe Ovrver. 


What is “Inspiration”? 

The Unexplored Region is full of fas- 
cinating problems, only a few of which 
have been touched on in this article 
Especially there is the subject of “ inspira- 
tion,”” which would seem to be intuition 
in its highest form. When a man is 
inspired, thoughts come rushing to him 
like a river in spate. It is as though 
the ideas of the world were pouring 
in upon him, as though he were 
the receiver of a million thoughts and 
feelings of other men, clamouring to be 
heard. 

When one takes a really great poem ol 
an inspired poet, it seems to embody 
what a million men and women have been 
thinking vaguely and striving to give 
expression to. Is it too much to ima- 
gine that these million thoughts have ™ 
reality poured into the brain of the poet 
and there coalesced into one splendid 
whole ? 
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W" did not mind a bit that they 
called the old house haunted. In 
fact, it suited us very well, because it 


made the rent so low; and that was a 
meat consideration for us all. 
You sce, poor, deat old Jack was down 
his luck. He had been desperately ill 
it in West Africa. He had had to throw 
his berth and come home to us. And 
simply hated to “‘ sponge upon you girls,” 
she called it—we never did. We loved 
Jack dearly. He had been a delightful 
rother to us, spending more money than 
¢ should in sending us lovely presents. He 
me back with a certain sum of money he 
ad saved, and his company was good to 
also. But we had to be very careful, 
nd Jack must be taken to bracing air near 
sea, if possible And by great 
k we heard of this lonely but pleasantly 
which had been un- 


” rd 


my cottage-house, 
abited for quite a while, partly because 
its ghostly story, partly because of its 

‘posed situation quite near to the edge of 

lind Man’s Bluff.” 

/ 1 course, we asked all about the story, 


1 this is what we were told: Once the 
tage had been quite, quite small, only 
at we know as the kitchen, scullery and 
vants room being in existence, none of 

quaint little gabled 

n built on later—not at all grand, but 

‘uresque and rather ducky. And in the 

| ill cottage lived a man who was born 

and who loved the little place so well 

even when in middle life he went 

blind he would not leave his house, 

ugh an old who told 

ines came and warned him that one 
would lose his life over the bluff. 

Paes! he did not heed Perhaps he felt 

le would not be worth 

(Te 


rooms that had 


gipsy 


woman 


living any- 
: se, or that a blind man’s life was 

tth much. Anyhow, he stayed on, 


“MS Up @ living by weaving baskets and 


Blind Man’s 


By E. EVERETT-GREEN 


Bluff 


hawking seaweed for gardens ; and he knew 
his bluff so well that he never fell over the 
edge, as people had declared he would, until 
the day of a great storm, when the wonderful 
thing happened. 

I don’t know who saw it. | can’t tell if 
the tale is true, or only a legend which has 
grown and grown. But all the country 
people believe it devoutly. In a great gale 
of wind the blind man left his house, and 
seemed to lose his bearings, battling with 
the wind. He walked straight to the edge 
of the bluff—and he walked straight over! 
But he was wearing an_ old-fashioned 
smock-frock ; and this, inflated by the 
wind, acted like a parachute, and held him 
up, so that he floated gently down towards 
the beach, and only when he was some ten 
or twelve feet from the ground did the 
parachute collapse, and he went sprawling 
upon the slippery rocks. 

But when he picked himself up, he could 
see! 

All the village people called it a miracle ! 
Jack's doctor has told us that he once 
knew of a case where an old man, suffering 
from cataract, met rather a similar experi- 
ence from a fall, which seemed to rupture 
the scale, so that he was able to see again 
without the operation he had been waiting 
for, 

However, those who believe the legend 
like to think it a quite supernatural occur- 
rence. The man was tremendously happy, 
of course ; he was the hero of the place ; 
he married a wife, and a little son was born 
to him who was the apple of his eye. 

But still the old gipsy, who insisted upon 
reading his hand again, declared that she 
had not been mistaken, and that he would 
meet his death by falling over the bluff, 
which, after his wonderful adventure, always 
went by the name of Blind Man's Bluff. 

A few happy years passed; then the 
man’s wife died, and he and his little five- 
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vear old boy were left alone together I 
think it was about two years after that that 
there came another terribly stormy time. 
rhe winds swept the bluff, and the man 
was half afraid to let the child go out lest 
he should be blown over the edge, as he 
himself had been. I don't know why he 
did not make a fence at the verge; but 
this was long, long ago when people were so 
much more ‘“‘casual’’ than they are now. 
Anvhow, he did not. 

One stormy evening he had been out till 
almost dark, selling his baskets of seaweed, 
and coming home at dusk found the cottage 
empty. He went everywhere searching and 
calling his little boy, but got no answer. 
Perhaps a neighbour from the fishing hamlet 
below had come and taken the child home 
with her. It did sometimes happen. He 
lighted the fire. He waited and listened ; 
he went out and called, but the rising 
wind seemed to blow away his voice into 
nothingness 

Then suddenly he heard a sound—a cry 
and a hasty patter of little footsteps rushing 
before the wind. Next moment he saw his 
child rhe little boy had been down to the 
hamlet, and coming back, got caught in 
one of the eddies of the wind, which we 
know so well who live on the bluff. Tle was 
being carried straight for the edge, crying 
to his father to save him 

The father rushed to his aid; then the 
wind caught him too, helped him, whirled 
him towards his child and towards the edg 
of that precipice He clasped the boy in 
his arms; he made a frantic effort to stop 
himself, but his own momentum and_ the 
force of the wind were too much for him. 
He knew that he must fall, vet he tried to 
fling the child to safety But the little arms 
were clasped fast round his neck. Father 
and son went over the bluff together, and as 
the tide was high thev fell into twenty feet 
of water and were washed up next day so 
tightly locked in each other’s arms that 
they buried them so, in one great coffin 

That, at least, is the story, devoutly 
beheved hereabouts And people tell us 
that in stormy weather a little erying child 
is seen flitting about the edge of the bluff, 
and that people have heard again and again 
the patter of little running feet, and a 
child voice with a wailin it. So that the 
ottage wa oon deserted, and though the 


owner turned it into a rather attractive 


small dwelling house, and various persons 
took it for a time, nobody cared to star 
and it got a bad name. 

We had been the best part of a year 
there, and had not heard or seen anything 
alarming. ‘The patter of rain and the 


of the wind were familiar enough, naturally : 
but soon my Own impression was that it 
was the lonely and exposed situation of t! 
house which caused the trouble, not 
supernatural disturbances. 

However, it suited us very well. Livi 
was cheap, we had quiet and leisure, Ma 
and I, for our work Jack was me 
slowly in the fine air. Sometimes he seen 
really quite well. Then one of the hor 
malarial bouts would grip him again, and 
he would have to give up and let us nurs 
him through it ; though certainly the bouts 
came less frequently and were more quick! 
combated. Still it was depressing and dis 
couraging, and Jack began to feel that he 
could never stand West Africa again, and 
he would worry himself as to what he should 
be good for in the future 

It was a worry, of course, though we tried 
hard to cheer him up. My stories 
selling fairly easily, and Mabel had bi 
and-white work to do which paid her we 
With these and our tiny independent incon 


we were quite comfortable ; but Jacks 
money was almost gone, and it irked 
fearfully— poor, dear boy !—to think t 
soon he would be dependent upon 
though we should ever think of it 


way ! As though he were not welcom 


his share of everything we had! Alt 
same, we loved him better for feeling Hk 
that, though it made us very sorry \\ 


had known of men who had simply 2vee 
like parasites on the resources 


rusting ! 
women-kind, and that was disgusul, 


And then came that strange, momen 
evening which was to change so much ™ 


our lives ! 
Jack had been very seedy for three day 
a r, and 
evening he felt better, howevé 


altel- 
he had come downstairs to ted and a 


wide, cu ho 
feature ol 


wards lay dozing on the 
settle of black oak which was 4 
our little living room 

Mabel was drawing, and I was 
and we had settled down to a quict evenine 
for we never had visitors at Blind Mans 
Blutt 

here were very few 


wornil 


hin 
houses 
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there was a brother whe 
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alk ind we were too busy and too econo- 
ito be able to think of entertaining 


al 


being entertained. Jat k's uncertain 
pealth had kept him a good deal shut up ; 
ad in far-away places strangers are always 
ded with a certain amount of suspicion, 


anual if they have the reputation of 

ming from “ Lunnon,” and of doing things 

lifferently from others. 

So our life, though healthy and pleasant, 
lonely. We knew the clergyman a 

tle and his wife was always friendly ; but 


the Squire of the place was an old. cross- 
erained man, and he had died six months 
ter our arrival. There was a little son 
old man had made a strange second 
marriage late in life with 
juite young girl who 
lied when the baby was 


These things we hed 

ud, and we saw tlhe 

ittle boy occasionally on 
walks ; but his severc- 
ed nurse never let him 
eak to anybody. 

We had heard that 


left home years ago, 


id must now be brought 
k to take command 
the place, But 
ths passed and he 
not come, though a 
mour had reached us 


he was coming in 


iber, and now 


mber was ing 


the matter did 
specially interest us, 
1 certainly we wer 
he ol us thinking of it 
t night 

had fallen into 
weep which we hoped 
be long and re- 
Outside — the 


ghed and soughed 
ly, with now and 
little wail 
such a5 We were 
to at Blind Man's 
. We always kept 
Indow unc urtained 
hoonlight nights, so 


126 together. 
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that we could kneel on the old-fashioned 
seat beneath and look out over the sea. 
That night the moon, in her first quarter, 
shone intermittently through a wrack of 
fleecy, scudding clouds, edged round with 
opaline tints. It shone upon the sea in a 
silvery crinkled path. I found my work 
neglected, whilst I kept looking out at the 
alternations of silvery light deep, 
mysterious shadows ; and then suddenly I 
gave a jump, for I heard a new sound—a 
sound that | had heard described, but had 
never myself heard as yet with my own 
cars—the hasty patter of little feet, the 
wailing sob of a child's voice in_ bitter 
distress —as though some little Jost or 


“He clasped the boy in his arms; he made a frantic effort 
to stop himself. . . Father and son went over the bluff 
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“The little white figure seemed to glisten in the moon- 
beautifal — but 
Little boy!’ I cried.” 


wraith - like, 
‘Little boy! 


light. It was 
scarcely human. 


uncanny, 


terrified creature was wandering alone in the 
night, running hither and thither in the 
darkness, and crying for protection 
aid ! 


and 


I was on my feet in a moment, my face 
pressed to the lattice pane. But for the 
moment the moon 
could see nothing. 
now, and I could feel that she was shivering. 


was obscured, and iI 


Mabel was beside me 


Mabel was more nervous than I had ever 
been, and the loneliness of our life some- 
times affected her with fears and tremors 
which to me were unknown. 

Molly, Molly! What is it ? 

‘I am trying to see. It is the sound we 
have heard people talk about. Mabel, don't 
be frightened. It can’t hurt us.” 

But Mabel shook from head to foot 

“It’s the ghost, Molly; it's the ghost! 
Oh, don’t open the window! I can't bear 
to see it. 


What is 


Come back! Draw the curtains 


Come in—come 
away! It’s fear- 
fully unlucky to 
see it, they say 
It’s—death—to 
go after it! 
Death, over the 
edge of the bluff! 
Molly! Molly!” 

“Hush! Don't 
wake Jack, 
whatever you 
do! I'm going 
to the door to 
look out. No 
Mabel; I'm not fright- 
ened like 
here! Stay with Jack. 
But I 
it is. I must!” 

For it seemed to m¢ 
as though little steps 
were running all round 


you! Stay 


must see what 


the house, up and down, as 4 
child that is lost will run aim- 
lessly to and fro, and_ the 
sobbing wail in the little voice 
went to my heart. Then Just 
as I spoke the moon shone 
out again, and Mabel fell back 
us white as a sheet; for we 
distinctly saw 
window a little white object 
like a child But 

winter weather, upon a dark and squally 
night, what child of human flesh and blood 


would be running wild dressed all in white‘ 


run past the 


small 


set} 
I was conscious myself of a queer little 


thrill. Yet my curiosity was stronger tan 
mv fear. 
‘Stay here, Mabel. But I must ge. I 
will !”’ 
| shut 


I escaped from her clinging arms 
the door upon het and was out in the open 
shakes,” as Jack would have 
The moon was sailing clear now, 
could see all round me ; but tora 
no glimpse of the little 
the air seemed 


in “a brace of 
called it. 
and 
moment | 
flitting ghost-child ; 
full of the wailing of the little 
thunder of my own pulses. 
Phen suddenly I saw it again 
made the complete 
ading 


caught 


only 
voice and the 


The Jittl 


fivure seemed to have 


e 
circuit of the house, and was now h 


for the blutf! 


d, 
It was quite it Mabel had Sal 


truc whe 


| 
| | 
- 
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BLIND MAN'S’ BLUFF 


Tradition declared that there was peril in 
ollowing the luring white, erying child that 
banated the bluff. Those who seught to 
say its flight were dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below ! 

But even as I ran I had time to recall that 
Thad never heard of any death save that of 
the once blind man and his little son. The 
corollary was probably only a superstitious 
accretion, such as all legends are wont to 
gather about them. 

I gained upon the child—if it were a child 
—but even then I was not sure. The little 
white figure seemed to glisten in the moon- 
light. It was wraith-like, uncanny, beau- 
tiful—but scarcely human. 

‘Little boy! Little boy!” I eried. 
“Don't run away from me. Don't go so 

ir the edge! It isn’t safe !”’ 

\nd it was not ; for though some sort of a 
fence had since been put to guard the edge 

¢ bluff, it was rotten and tottering, and 
ne of it had fallen away with a break of 
¢ soil in a small landslip 

\t the sound of my voice the little scud- 
ing igure seemed to pause ; then the child, 

tha cry that went to my heart, stretched 

itappealing arms, rushed headlong towards 
and would, | think, have fallen in a 
at my feet, if 1 had not caught him 
y arms; and as I did so all ghostly 
taror left me, for it was a warm human 
ttle frame I clasped to my heart, and | 
ognised the face and the golden auriole 
hair which belonged to the old Squire's 
le son 
l carried him into the house. He lay 
Ssive In my arms He had fainted from 
sit, agitation, or fatigue, or a complica- 

n of the three 

wi laid him down on the couch that Jack 

‘vacated, for Mabel in her fright had 
: ened him and he was preparing to sally 

Mm search of me The boy was " 
‘autitul little lad, and was dressed in 
vey suit of white silver—such 


bri ge 

gp de’s page might wear. And now 
Made] 

Temembered that sly had seen him 
~ 4a page at a recent local wedding 
quick wits le 


. aped to a guess which 
oved to be 


almost entirely correct. 


lhe b 
rand brother has come home, or. is 
mg? 


They have dressed up the child 


heet hin 
m. And either he was trightened 


hand 
or frightened when Mr. Bassctt 


Care 
d, and he made trac ks ' Poot little 


boy! How pretty he is! must draw him 
in that ducky little suit. But, oh, what a 
fright he gave me!” 

‘Hush! He is coming round. Get me 
some hot milk, Mabel; he wants cosseting 
up, [| am sure. Poor little frightened boy! 
So terribly near the edge of the cliff!” 

“He might have gone over if the moon 
had been in, or if you had not run out to 
him,”’ said Jack. 

Next minute the child’s eyes opened, and 
he gazed round at us with wide, wistful, 
fear-darkened eyes. He caught my hand, 
and held it fast, his eyes scanning Jack's 
face strangely. 

“ T don’t want to go back with you,” said 
a very small voice. ‘lL want to stop here 

with this lady.’ 

“But I live here with this lady; she’s 
my sister. Don’t you think I look rather a 


nice sort of chap to live with, too?” and 
Jack smiled in a way which no child or 
woman had ever been known to resist. 

Aren't you my big brother ? asked the 
very small voice. 

“No, sonny; I’m only brother to this 
lady, and another one whom you'll see 
directly. Ah! here she comes with some- 
thing for a little runaway boy to drink 
while he tells us how he comes to be running 
away at this time of night—and in all that 
fine toggery, too!” 

“ Trunned away ‘cause big Brother Ralph 
is coming home. Nurse says he isn't a proper 
brother, and that he'll send her away and 
send me to school, and that I'll be very 
miserable there; and all the boys ‘Il be 
unkind ; and at home it'll be worser. So 
when they dressed me up and told me to 
wait [ got out of the window and runned 


away. Then | got frightened, ‘cause it was 
so dark, and I lost my way. And then I 
got out of the woods and up here. There 


was a light, and I ran to it. But I was 
afraid p’r’aps I'd see the blind man’s ghost 
and the little boy what fell over the bluff. 
And then I thought p'r’aps I'd fall over too. 
And then the lady came. I want to stay 
with the lady. I don’t want to go where 
big Brother Ralph is going to be.” 

I felt very angry with those old servants, 
who had plainly set the child against his 
absent brother, and painted a future for 
him in darkly lurid colours. It was very 
cruel, and might probably be quite untrue ; 


and in any case it had made for a most 


ays. 
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THE 


unfortunate meeting between the brothers 
at the start. 

And what were we to do with the child 
who had flung himself upon us? He seemed 
to take it for granted that here was safety 
peace! He chatted to 
he consumed his 


and an asylum of 
us most engagingly as 
bread and milk, and approved our house 
emphatically as the nicest place he had 
ever seen. 

Jack was just preparing to walk across 
to the 
and to beg leave to keep him for the night, 


Hall with the news of the wanderer, 


g 
when we were aware of galloping horse-hoofs 
up the little-used track to our house, and 
Roy's delicate child face went suddenly 
white 

' 


please 


know he 


“Oh, hide me! —please 


He's come to carry me off—I 
has!” 

I took the littl 
held it 


of the question ; 


hide me 


trembling form in my 


arms and close. Hiding was out 
but I would do my utmost 
to keep him and shield him from any harsh- 
ness or punishment. 


Jack was outside the door, and I heard 


him give an eager exclamation. 
‘You, old chap! It’s never you! Your 


name's not Bassett—or wasn't. You were 


Kevell when last we met! 
‘My mother’s name. I assumed it in a 
huff, after a row with my poor old father. 
Fancy meeting you here, Jack, old man! 
little 


you seen anything of him ? 


I’m after a lost kid—my brother. 
Have 


me they've fed up the poor little shaver on 


Seems to 


a selection of wicked uncle and cruel brothe 

till he’ 

the little beggar now 
And have hit the 


got him 


varns s made a bolt for it! I'm after 


We've 


Roy, you are a 


trail smart. 
in here I say 
lucky little beggar this time and no mistake ! 
You've got a big brother whom I'd uncom- 
mon like to have myself! Look up, sonny, 
and see if he’s not just about the right sort ! 
You won't want to live with us now you've 
een him, I| take it : 

We al 
the tall, 


of us looked up into the face of 
bronzed stranger, whose crest of 
brown hair almost touched the cross beams 
of the 


such a kindly, genial, strong, manly face, 


ceiling. Not exactly handsome, but 


and a smile which evoked an answering 
hadowy gleam in the wistful eves of the 
little boy, who still held me tight with his 
small, clinging hands, and was shaken yet 


QUIVER 
by the tremors of his 
dread. 
Then 


excitement and 


Kalph Bassett sat down on the 
couch beside me and began to talk. He did 
not speak to Roy, but he talked to me. And 
the little shoulder 
and the big eves searched the tall man’s 


face ; 


head lay against my 


and | think that what he saw there 
soothed his terrors and calmed his quivering 
nerves, for by and by he put out a tentative 
hand and touched the strong, bronzed on 
which rested upon the seat of the couch and 
signet ring whicl 
A reference to the ring drew 
from the lips of the traveller one of th 

tales I have ever heard, 
told in the most enchanting way. 


fingered a very curious 


Ralph wore, 


most entrancing 


Then Mabel came in and announce 


‘Supper served ladies and_ gentle 


men!” 
And now it was big Brother Ralph who 
strong arms into the 


carried Roy in his 


next room, where quite a festive banquet 
had been spread to grace the occasion 

We drank to the return of the traveller 
cotte Mabel alon 


knew how to make Colour cre pt back into 


in steaming such as 


| 


little Roy's wan checks, and his eves sparkled 


as he listened to more traveller's tal 
seated between me and his big brother 
dividing his favours between us. 

We kept him that 


For he was more than half asleep befor 
supper had ended, and the night was turning 


night, the daring 


ef rain against the window 

But early on the Ralph wi 
again at Blind Man’s Bluff; and he cam 
with an invitation for a return banquet at 
the Hall that night. And though he carnec 
off Roy, now a willing captive ot his strength 
the dear littl chap 


wet, with 
MOrrOW 


and authority, we saw ci 
again that evening, taking the head of the 
table with a quaint and delightful dignity 
and confiding to me that Brother Kalph 
| whispering that 


just al tip topper, and 
away and he was Vv 


talph 
vlad, because now he had Brothet Kalpl 


and he wasn 


nurse Was 


going 
to 


t going to bt 


take care of him 
sent to school till he was a lot biggel wee” 
had learnt how to play games and do a” 
the things that boys ought to do. 
After that, never a day passe 1 Hall 
exchange of visits between the big ole } oo 
and the little cottage home on the biuit 
Life was changed for all ot Jack ssa 
most of his time with Ralph Bassett, 


1 without 


us. 
who 


Sf) 


BLIND 


much to learn regarding the estate ; and 


though Jack had not very wide experience, 


hac 


on made 


ig property gone to piece 


himself of great use, 


a good head on his shoulders, and 


It was a 


“TIL have to pull it together, Jack, and 


vor've got to help me 


I must have a 


steward or agent now that I've pensioned 


ff the old buffer 
who got beyond 
1S job. 
‘u're out of a 
erth for the 
ment, and the 
ace suits you 
ud be doing 
a kindness 
step into the 
It’s not 

hat you de- 
tve, ol course, 


tit might lead 


It's exactly 
the thing I'd like 
ve all else,” 
ned Ja k. And 
% that matter 
is settled. 
Little Roy ran 
ind fro be- 
tween the houses 
very day 
Mabel drew him 
all manner of 
poses. 
was growing 


erry and TOSY 


nd delightfully 
pendent, 


he simply 


Is big 


ACL TO 


er 


hey 


Tong, we 


some OW 


Cd Our sey ret 


© sat 


) 


to (me 


toa Shadow 


h, 1 think I had his little heart. We 
sit together on the cliffs looking 
© sca; and 


days began to 


lagain and the sun to shine out hot 
quiet 
“here our little talks 


nooks of our 
took place. 


Koy must have 


haunts to somebody. 
would fall 


and a deep would ask, 


US 


oon we should be 
unoine tale 


which 


4 


shadow. 


MAN'S BLUFF 


carried us, like Prince Hassan’s carpet, 
right away to the ends of the earth. And 
very often after that Roy would turn to 
me and beg: 

“Please tell us the story of Blind Men's 
Bluff, and the time when you saw the little 
ghost!’ 


He was never tired of hearing this tale ; 


“We all of us looked up into the face of the tail, bronzed stranger.” 


nor did Ralph seem to mind the frequent 
repetition either. 

Gradually L came to know that he was 
happy sitting here with us in sunshine or 
I know how happy | was; how 


golden the sunlight glowed at his approach, 


how shining the path across the sea, how 
wonderful the glow in the west! 
After a while the child would leave us to 


run about and play; and we two would 
speak of many things or sit silent in that 
intimacy which is more cloquent than words, 


id 
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Then there came a day when he put his 
hands upon mine and asked : 

‘Molly, when will vou come to me ? ”’ 

\nd looking up into his dear face, I 
answered : 

‘As soon as you want me, Ralph.” 

A little later we stood together on the 
edge of the bluff gazing away to the glories 
of the west. 

We had been saying those things which 
lovers always say: asking those questions 
which lovers from the beginning of time 
have always asked 
tenderly, he said : 


Holding my hands 


“It began with me, Molly Mavourneen, 
from the moment I saw you with the child 
in your arms, your face all tenderness, 
encouraging, comforting, soothing! I had 
been very angry—justly angry—pained and 
alarmed. In wanton cruelty they had 
frightened a nervous, helpless child, till he 


was ready for any wild method of escape, 
And here I saw him comforted and consoled. 
saw the mother-light in your eyes, 
Molly, which is the most beautiful expression 
that a woman's face can wear. Dearest, | 
loved you from that moment 

“Oh, Ralph! and I thought what a 
splendid brother you would make for Roy! 
You don’t know how attractive you looked 
as you came in out of the darkness.” 

* Yet you did not fall in love with me, 
But then, 
I was only a big fellow, 


sweetheart, as I did with you 
why should you ? 
just escaped from being an ogreish tyrant! 
But I realised very quickly what | owed to 
you. For I verily believe that tragedy was 
very near to us that night, and that but 
for your prompt action, your courage and 
ready help, another little white figure might 
have met its doom at the foot of Blind Man's 


7) 


LOVE 


AND 


TIME 


“'TTIME is the test of Love,” 
Say those who doubt it. 
“First all affection prove, 
Ne’er trust without it. 
Those eyes that smile to greet, 
Lips which fond vows repeat, 
May now think Love's law sweet 
Afterwards flout it.” 


** Love is the thief of Time,” 
Say some while scorning. 
“Heed not the marriage chime ; 
Waste not life’s morning. 

Great things await the bold, 

Courtiers, fame, and gold — 

Things which Love cannot hold. 
Heed not his warning.” 


” 
‘Love knows nor time nor place, 
Say those who've tried it. 


Centuries hide their face, 


Death pales beside it. 
Laws change and kingdoms wane, 
Still does one thing remain, 
Love rules his own domain, 


Naught shall divide it.” 


Jes G. Court. 
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No. 1—THE GREATNESS OF LITTLE THINGS 


By KEITH J. THOMAS 


“The labourer will be called to account for 
s careful cultivation, not for the abundance 
i his crop.” 
HE late Sir Richard Tangye, whose 
business sagacity built up the great 
Comish” Engineering Works at Bir- 
mngham, and extended the activities of 
‘angves Iamited throughout the world, 
Was so tremendously impressed with the 


‘igmiicance of little things that he wrote 
ind published a small book to which he 
pave the title selected for the head of this 
article. 
It is the modern habit to worship 
igness. The people we are told to admire 
it those who conceive vast undertakings 
ind carry them through successfully. 
‘ete seems a romance about “ thinking 
1 millions” which is apparently lacking 
smaller conceptions. Sir Richard Tan- 
s€ Was a man with big thoughts, who did 
S things ; he controlled hundreds of 
ee he travelled in all parts of the 
orld, and he was ever on the search for 
Pre and always seeking the expansion 
t his big undertakings ; yet with it all he 
lost profoundly impressed with the 
importance of the little things of life, 


and we, who are satiated almost with talks 
of bigness, may well consider the signi- 
ficance of the mature conclusion of a great 
captain of industry that the small things 
may well be the great things after all. 

We cannot all “ think in millions,”’ and 
we cannot all aspire to vast achievements. 
That is no reason why we should despise 
ourselves or look down upon others because 
our daily work and our general life may 
be concerned with detail and with what 
seem to be petty happenings. The most 
colossal undertaking in history was the 
tower of Babel, and it ended in confusion. 
The greatest conception that the human 
mind is capable of is the creation of the 
world, and we know that that took place 
little by little. In all the vast progress of 
the universe towards the final great per- 
fection, the movement is a gradual one— 
little by littlhe—and every human being 
takes part in it and is essential to it. 

The measure of our performance is 
bounded only by our minds. If we 
* think in millions ”’ our achievements will 
he correspondingly big, but our thoughts 
must take count of thousands of details, 
and we can only learn to think on the 
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grand scale by acquiring a knowledge of 
details, and to do that we must recognise 
the sublimity of little things. 

Tennyson expressed the sensible ideal 
when he wrote : 

“And I must work through months 
of toil, 

And years of cultivation, 

Upon my proper patch of soil, 
To grow my own plantation. 

I'll take the showers as they fall, 
I will not vex my bosom ; 

Enough, if at the end of all, 
A little garden blossom.” 

Whatever your hand finds to do is noble 
work, because it is necessary to the great 
scheme of the universe. If you have a 
little garden, it is not unworthy of your 
care and attention to make it bright with 
flowers for the joy of your family and 
friends. If you live in a small house, you 
can be proud of that house if it is a perfect 
home in miniature. The millionaire can 
only occupy one room at a time and eat 
one meal at a time; but for the labour of 
many a“ small’’ man he could not own 
his mansions, and certainly he cannot 
enjoy the bountiful gifts of life more than 
the man whose work brings him a suffi- 
ciency and pleases the doer because it 
is well done; except for a few extra 
luxuries that soon pall, he is no better off 
than the man with a small income and 
the capacity for contentment and enjoy- 
ment. The truth is that things really 
worth having are cheap, and the greatest 
gift of all is the capacity for enjoyment. 
Ii you can glory in the morning sunshine 
and know the peace of a summer night, 
you are luckier far than the millionaire, 
worried and anxious with colossal under- 
takings. If you can sit down of an 
evening and enjoy a book until bedtime, 
you may know that you are among the 
fortunate ones of the earth. Money cannot 
buy the moral uplifting of the man in 
harmony with Nature, who sees in the 
starry heavens the fields of Paradise and 
knows that ‘“ God is seen God, in the 
Star, in the Stone, in the Flesh, in the 
Soul, in the Sod.” 

Unless we can do little things well we 
can never do big things. We must en 
noble our little duties, and we shall tind 
them grow into big achievements. Little 
acts of thoughtfulness, little kindnesses, 


little tendernesse little charities, make 


up the sum total of a large, generous and 
lovable mind. ttle tasks well done may 
make up a lifetime of fruitful labour far 
more useful to the world than the spas- 
modic effort to do herculean work which, 
In any case, could only be accomplished 
by a continual application to a thousand 
trifling details. It is far better to perform 
a small task than to dream a big one and 
fail through lack of application. 

There is a very thin dividing line 
between success and failure. The man 
who succeeds owes his success to the 
possession of a little more ability or 
industry than the man who most likely 
envies him his ‘* good fortune’’: he seizes 
the little opportunities that other men 
miss, and finds that they open the way 
to big advantages that he never suspected 
were within his reach. Men in lonely 
farms have educated themselves by seizing 
odd moments for reading. The habit of 
using time that other people waste enables 
men to outstrip their competitors in the 
race of life. A small nut becoming loose 
can stop a great machine, and a small 
mistake from 
observation or of knowledge can ruin a 
great enterprise. 

Use the little gifts that life gives you 
Do every little kindness you can. Us 
every little moment you can. You will! 
astonished at the widening of your k LOW: 
ledge, the increase of your capacity, a 
the growth of your opportunities “To 
him that hath shall be given.’’ All that 
you learn will stand you in good steal 
some day. Neither your time nor your 
labour will be wasted ; you will gradually 
gain those added accomplishments ant 
those extra capabilities that distinguish 
the successful man from his fellows. 
Above all, watch your little failings and 
faults, and weed them out ; never despise 
them, for they grow just as little virtues 
do 

All your talents are small compared 
with what they will become if you cult 
vate them carefully. Be content to make 
gradual progress so long as it really 
progress, and then, when you look at the 
end of all to find “* A little garden blossom : 
vou will discover with surprise that wit 
you really have cultivated is 
garden plot, but a veritable and 
portion of the P 
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A WEEK'S MEALS IN 
the 
or JULY 
ely By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 
se Sunday Roast Breast of Veal 
yay Dinner.—Roast stuffed breast of veal, Veal is now at its prime, and is also con- 
ted boiled peas, new potatoes. KRed- — siderably cheaper than when it made its first 
ely currant tart, economical custard. appearance in the market. The housewife 
ing Supper—Baked mackerel, lettuce salad. must exercise great discretion when ¢ hoosing 
of Gooseberry meringue, her joint. Both the fat and lean should be 
les of a healthy, pinkish-white colour, and the 
the Monday former firm to the touch, without blemish 
Ose Dimer—Cold veal, vegetable salad. Re- — or dis« oloration, This meat quickly becomes i 
all mains of yesterday's sweets. solt and tainted, and should be cooked as 
of pper—Fish salad (made trom mackerel). soon as possible. It is a good plan to dip the 
a Gooseberry turnovers. joint into boiling water directly it arrives 
from the butcher, then to lay it in cold water 
MI ; Tuesday until cool. Wrap in a dry cloth until all the 
"St vinner.—Moulded veal. Stewed ripe goose moisture has been absorbed ; hang ina place 
berries where there is a continuous current of fresh 
W | ““per—Cold baked beef, mashed potatoes. air, and where no flies or othet poison-carry- 
| Cherry bread-and-butter pudding. Ing pests can gain access to the meat. 
Wednesday the lor roasting take out 
bones and put these into a saucepan with 
old beef, potatoe boiled in their a tew pot-herbs and sufficient water to 
ur a skins. Queen's rhubarb, just cover the bones. The stock thus obtained 
ly 7 Russian salad. Junket and stewed will be required for the moulded veal. 
Make a forcemeat as follows : lake 1 
” Thursday breaktastcupful of fine breadcrumbs ; add 
. ner—Stutied vegetable marrow. Choco- to them t teaspoontul of flour, 2 tablespoon- 
“ late bread pudding tuls of well washed and chopped parsley, 
ve “Pper.—Anchovy eges Strawberry rice anda little grated lemon peel Mix together 
mould. with a heaped tablespoontul of bacon fat 
d Friday and enough milk to bind, 
Uinner,— Fried plaice, Fruit) mould Lay the boned meat on a board and spread 
Pper.—Dressed crab, Steamed Cascel the forcemeat evenly over it Roll very 
pudding, jam sauce, tightly and bind round and round with tape 
Wrap in a greased paper and place in a 
baking tin Koast in a moderate oven for 
~Rolled beef skirt tutted with two hours, basting Irequently over the 
and sage. Fried Cassel pud- paper. Half an hour before serving remove 
the paper im order that the meat may brown. 


Broiles 1 

ed ham with breneh Serve on a hot dish garnished with of 

Cans Cher 
herry lemon and rolls of tat bacon. 
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To Make the Gravy 

Put 1 tablespoonful of flour into a basin. 
Make it into a paste with 2 tablespoontfuls 
of cold water, add a few drops of browning, 
and pour 1 pint of boiling water very gradu- 
ally over the paste. Drain the fat from the 
tin in which the veal was roasted, leaving the 
eravy at the bottom; add the thickened 
flour to this, place the tin on the stove, mix 
well with the back of a large spoon, and 
strain into a tureen. 

I dare say some of my readers will be sur- 
prised that both the customary egg and suet 
are omitted from the recipe given for veal 
stuffing. 

The former is not necessary, as the com- 
bination of flour and milk will bind the 
forcemeat. Suet has a tendency to make 
stuffing heavy and clammy, and both of 
these undesirable qualities are averted by 
the substitution of bacon fat. 


Green Peas 

Shell the peas, put them into a colander, 
and run cold water over them for a few 
Take some sprigs of well-washed 
them together, and 


minutes. 
mint and parsley, tie 
put them with the peas into a coarse muslin 
bag or fine boiling net. Plunge the net into 
a saucepan three parts full of boiling water, 
to which 2 oz. of salt, two lumps of sugar, 
and a tiny piece of soda have been added. 
The time required for boiling peas depends 
whether freshly 
gathered or not, and if the season is dry 
or wet. The three 
points into consideration and boil the peas 
fifteen, thirty 


on the age, they are 


cook must take these 


twenty, or even minutes 
according to necessity. 

Lift the bag or net from out of the water 
with a fork, and let the peas drain for some 
minutes. Melt a small piece of butter in a 
hot vegetable dish, untie the binding thread, 
and turn the peas on to the butter. Toss 
them about, dust with salt and pepper, and 


serve 


Baked Mackerel 

lake off the heads and tails, clean very 
caretully, and split the fish open. Kemove 
the bac kbone, and season each pies e with 
Stand the rolls 
in a deep pie-dish, add a bay leaf and two 
shallots, 
vinegar to cover the fish 


salt and pepper, then roll 
some and enough 
Place a flat dish 
top and bake the mackerel in a 


peppere Orns, 


Over thie 


very moderate oven for two hours. Fish thys 
cooked will remain good for several days jf 
kept in a cool, airy larder. 


Gooseberry Meringue 

Prepare the fruit as for “ fool,” and pour 
I pint of sweetened pulp into a pie-dish, 
Mix 1 dessertspoonful of cornflour to a 
smooth paste with a little milk, and boil the 
remainder (} pint in all), 
the cornflour, add 1 tablespoonful of sugar, 


Pour this over 


and boil for seven minutes. Stir in the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, and pour the custard 
Whip the whites to a stiff 
froth with 1 tablespoontul of castor sugar, 


over the pulp. 


and arrange in rocky heaps on the pud- 
Bake in a moderate oven until the 
This pudding 


ding. 
is nicely coloured. 
may be prepared the day before it is to be 
eaten, but the meringue must not be made 
too soon or it will become tough and flat. 


Vegetable Salad 

The English housewife does not, as a rule, 
excel in the preparation of good salads, In 
many households the remains of cold vege- 
tables are thrown away, but these, if mixed 
together with a little dressing, provide deli- 
cious salads. There will probably be a tew 
peas and potatoes left from Sunday's dinner 
These should be placed on a clean plate 
and reserved. On Monday any lettuce re 
maining from the previous night's supper 
should be thrown into cold water to freshen 
the leaves, thoroughly dried, torn ito 
pieces, and placed in a basin. Cut the pota- 
toes into thick slices and add these with the 
peas. Sprinkle with chopped parsley, then 
pour 2 tablespoonfuls of oil over and toss 
the vegetables with two forks until they are 
well coated with the oil. Put a little pepper, 
salt, sugar, and made mustard into a cup 
Mix well 
Toss 


with 2 tablespoontuls of vinegar 


together and pour over the salad. 
again, then place in the bowl in which the 
salad is to be served. French beans, cold 
almost any vegetables 
meals—may_ be 
uncommon 


cauliflower, carrots 
lett from 
into 


previous col 
verted appetising and 


salads. 


Gooseberry Turnovers 

Rub 2 oz. of fat (bacon, equal parts o 
butter and lard, or dripping) 5 02. 
Moisten with a little cold water, mx 
on to a board, and roll. 
fat over the paste, 


flour. 
with a spoon, turn 


Spread another 2 0z, of 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


ld and roll again, then divide into four 
emares, Prick some gooseberries, lay them 
by side across the paste, sprinkle thickly 

sugar, and double the paste over. 
\oisten the edges, pin h them together, place 


Io 


ep 


ona greased tin, and bake for half an hour. 


Moulded Veal 
‘ut some very thin slices of veal from the 


ld joint, chop two sprigs of parsley, and 
it two hard-boiled eggs into slices. Grease 
small mould and place in it alternate layers 
fyeal, egg, any scraps of cold bacon and 
usley. Season each layer with pepper and 
Warm some of the stock made from 
e breast-bones, and pour over the meat, 
tc, until the mould is full. Bake in a cool 
en for half an hour, then stand in a cold 
» until required. Turn out and garnish 
slices of lemon and sprigs of parsley. 


Cold Baked Beef 
is is an excellent dish for hot weather, 
ne which possesses the agreeable advan- 


cooking itself.’ 
Select a compact piece of round of beef 
tie it neatly into shape. Place in a stew- 
with a sliced onion, two carrots and 
nips cut into slices, salt and pepper- 
Add a calt’s foot which has been pre- 
ly soaked, boiled, and divided into 
Tal pleces Cover the beef with cold 
ter, or stock if there is any available, 
put the lid on firmly. Stand the 
in the oven, and do not remove 
hours. Lift out 
and place it on a dish. 
nthe gravy and let it boil until reduced 
ut the quantity ; pour it over the meat, 
ive until cold and set 


lid for four or five 


eef carefully, 


Trim, garnish 
pickled walnuts or gherkins, and serve. 


Vegetable Marrow 


a marrow and cut it into halves 
se. Remove the seeds and fill the 
swith a stuffing made of | Ib. of the 
fet minced, 2 oz. of breadcrumbs, and 
spoontuls of chopped parsley mixed 
well-b tten egg and seasoned with 
Tand salt. Put the halves together, 
tiem firmly with tape. Wrap in 
* Paper and place in a saucepan con- 
'S much water as will come half-way 
Matrow. Boil gently for twenty 
(or a little longer if the marrow 


ie isily plerced with a skewer), then 


remove the tape and paper, lay on a hot 
dish, and pour thick gravy over. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 

Bread becomes stale very quickly in hot 
weather. Here is a good recipe for using up 
some of the dry pieces. 

Soak 1 pint of stale crumbs in 2 pints of 
boiling milk for half an hour. Grate two 
penny bars of chocolate; place in a basin 
over a saucepan containing boiling water, 
and when the chocolate has melted add 2 oz, 
of castor sugar and as much milk as is re- 
quired to make it of the consistency of 
thick cream. Add the soaked crumbs to this 
mixture with a pinch of salt, some drops 
of vanilla, and the beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Bake in a greased pie-dish for one hour in 
a moderate oven. Whip the whites of the eggs 
toa stiff froth with 1 tablespoonful of castor 
sugar, pile on to the pudding, and return to 
the oven for the meringue to brown. 


Fruit Mould 

This simply prepared sweet can be made 
from the juice of any fruits mixed together, 
or of one kind only. Place the fruit in a stone 
jar, strew thickly with sugar, add a little 
water, and stand in the oven until the juice 
has been extracted. One pint of juice is re- 
quired, and 1 Ib. of fruit will generally yield 
this amount. Mix 1} oz. of corntlour with 
a little cold water, and strain the juice over. 
Pour into a stewpan and boil tor seven 
minutes, stirring all the time; then turn 
into a well-soaked mould. Serve with cus- 
tard or a milky pudding. 


Rolled Beef Skirt 

Cut two large onions into slices, throw them 
into fast-boiling salted water, boil for ten 
minutes, then chop finely. Add some pow- 
dered sage leaves, and season with pepper 
and salt. Spread this on the beef, roll, tie 
with tape, lard with dripping, sprinkle with 
flour, and bake tor one hour. When cooked, 
plac eon a hot dish and pour over gravy pre- 
pared as for the stuffed breast of veal. 


Cherry Compote 

Wash 1 Ib. of cherries and take off the 
stalks. Put } Ib. of sugar into a saucepan 
with 6 drops of vanilla essence and } pint 
ot water. Boil for ten minutes, then add the 
fruit and simmer until the truit is cooked, 
but not broken. When cold turn into a glass 
dish. 
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The Women’s Work Bureau 
Conducted by “WINIFRED” 


This 
all girls 


Advisory Bureau has been started with the object of helping 
and women who may need advice as to the best course to 


pursue with regard to their work, who wish to be trained for a definite 
valling, want assistance in some difficulty, or who desire information on 
any point connected with women’s work. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 
6d. postal order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, 


when a reply will be sent them by post. 


All communications must be 


addressed to ** Winifred,” THE Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, 


E.C. 


OPPORTUNITIES AT HAND 


“Do the thing that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles.” 


CuaRLeS KINGSLry. 


THINK would-be workers 


opportunities 


a many 


| good 
their eves, sometimes wilfully, to the thing 
that’s nearest, to the duty that might and 
should be done, to the opportunity that is 


miss because they shut 


too close to their door to be seen, to the 
that 
coming 


again, but 
unattractive 


the trouble ot 


chance may never come 


which, in perhaps 


guise, does not seem worth 
grasping. 
The letters 


month make 


this 
there are still a 


that I have received 
feel that 
good many people in the world who think 
iat the they the 


work that is pleasant to execute and which 


mec 


work like doing, 


casy 


does not demand much time or ettort, will 
in some miraculous way be found for them 


Now, as I have pointed out in the plainest 


possible language, work of that kind is not 
to be found by anybody or anywhere 
People don't pay for easy work which can 
be accomplished in such a manner, but 


they do and are willing to pay for work 
that requires special knowledge or skill, 
and that takes time and trouble. This is 
especially true of home work, in which of 


ul things it is essential to suit the public 


taste, lor it is in this that competition is 
keenest in this a high standard of excel 
lence is imperative ; in this all the busin 
qualitic of punctuality, reliability, and 
merit are required 

Phere are a tew letters that I have 
received without the postal order for private 
reply, and these must either be ignored o1 
dealt with here I theretore take the latter 
coul Now, here is a letter from a readet 


4 


to know about 


ans of making 


at Chelmsford who wants 


blouses as a money. 


happen to know a good many workers who 


well making blouses, and to know 


of these started 
by 


something 


do by 


that 
way possible, 


many mplest 
blouse 


making a 


friend, or of the sort. I 


suggest to “ ¢ helmstord that she 

up, say, a simple shirt and a mor dress 
lace or net blouse Then, just now there 
is a fancy for blouses trimmed with woollen 
embroidered tlowers —which, in m 

look very well—and for those with ¢ 
head embroidery All these ideas mi 
utilised, but I think in a small 


place it would be well first ot all to 

the at 

vardening, 
to 

designs made up to sh 


usetul a simple, well-cut shir 
fing, cycling 


It is 


elabor: 1 


used tor morning wear, g ; 
ot that sort 


anything 


well have one or two mor 


ow; andas this read 


Is quite near London, she should COME 

when a chance offers to see new designs and 
he best 

a great help to the} 


4} 


deas, which are 
workers. Wholesale 
thing, and in that case application must 


made to one of the firms dealing in this K! 


work is quite 


of thing, a list of which can be seen 
the London Trades Directory. dress 
maker can, of course, deal at houses 
closed to the ordinary worker. Chellis: 
ford” would, I think, be well advised 
try both methods, as she may find, alter 
a time, that one or the other Is the mol 

paying, and act accordingly. 
Then get another letter trom 
interbury, WHO HAS 


spondent, living near ¢ 
but who is unable todo that em 


to work reals 


0 


jam making 
She must. be prepared 
that, and think the manure 


hard 


1 


out 


THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


me-made articles has quite a future before 

provided it is done in the right way. 
that makes all the difference. Jam and 
marmalade can only be made at certain 
pases when the fruit is just right for the 
process. During that time it is absolutely 
sential to work night and day, practically, 
i{ sufficient quantity 1s to be made to 
remunerate the maker. I was speaking only 


ct week to a woman who has established 
splendid business in home-made foods. 
She told me that she had made hundreds of 
rounds of marmalade; in fact, she could 


sitively make no more,” and yet she 
ibted if that would be enough, so immense 
e demand for her wares. Another lady, 
ng in a country cottage, with the aid 
two or three villagers made sufficient 


rmalade to provide a net protit of {100 
vear, Which she devoted to charities. 
n Canterbury ”’ tells me she is ‘ fairly 

at any needlework, except dress- 
ing.” By this I imagine that she can 

ite, patch and mend well—all useful 
lifcations. Now, she should make this 
nin Canterbury ; have cards printed 
listribute among the principal residents, 
ssibly put a notice in the post office, and 


i! she can manage it, advertise in the local 


er. Nearly all workers seem adepts at 
tochet, and for this reason I hardly think 
tis work to be taken up or looked to with 
lew to money making. But there is 


to be made, and made in your own. 


by such means as I have indicated, 

lI hope a good many of my workers will 
ider this fact seriously. All over the 
try time and ability are wasted because 
are wrongly applied. The essence of 
ns of making money is, as I have 
olten, to do the work that is required, 
the people who do not lay this fact 
ut will find they have no chance of 
ming money makers. VPainters must 
tthe pictures the public like ; authors 
he books people Want to read 


eT 


con- 
$s make the sweets people Want to 
t; musicians play the music people want 
“ar—this fact runs all through life. 
ther fallacy js that people so often 
sine if they were in some other place 
ld be easier to earn monev. Much, 
use, depends on what you do: but 1 


‘quote here a letter | vot from a corre- 


spondent who lives in a small town in the 
North, and who has established quite a good 
connection in knitting, crochet, ete. She 
wrote: “I am able to copy almost any 
pattern and knit any sized garment, and 
the work is a real pleasure to me as well as 
being fairly remunerative. I am not very 
strong, and unable to do heavy work in 
the house, so the littl [| make trom my 
knitting orders enables me to employ help, 
whereas L otherwise could not atlord to 
do so. Lately I have had a good many 
orders. . . am quite encouraged to 
believe that any ‘home worker’ who puts 
a really well-made article on the market at 
a fairly reasonable price may hope tor 
success. I cannot lay too great stress on 
attention being given to the utmost cleanli- 
ness and the finishing touches. On these 
| have been complimented over and over 
again, and I know that these have led to 
‘repeat’ orders.” That worker has proved 
what I cannot too often and too earnestly 
repeat, that work is to be had, but it must 
be work of the very best if it is to make 
its way. 

Another correspondent writes to Sav: 
“IT am = sure practically everything de- 
pends on how people act when given 
opportunities.” That brings me back to 
the subject with which I started—the use 
of opportunity. Make an effort; go out 
to look for the work you want; take some 
trouble to find it; and, having found it, 
spare no pains to do it well. One piece of 
work weil done usually means more orders ; 
one satisfied customer may mean a dozen 
or more eventually. But if vou find that 
there is no demand for the work you under- 
take, don’t waste time in futile regrets, but 
see what is wanted and apply yourself to 
that 

Finally, may | ask my readers to read 
the rules, and to remember that for a private 
reply 6d. postal order and a stamped 
envelope must be sent. Quite a number of 
correspondents have omitted the latter. 1 
am very gratified to have received such a 
large number of letters, which shows how 
great an interest the Bureau has aroused. 
May I ask my readers to bring the scheme 


to the notice of their friends, for the more 


widely the paper is read the wider and more 
helptul our sphere of intluence, 
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SOME PICTURESQUE RUINED ENGLISH ABBEYS. 


| 

|: 


CONVERSATI 


CONDUCTED 
THE EDITOR 


ON-CORNER | 


About our Competition 
Y first word must be to those who are 
eagerly awaiting the awards in the 
Quotations Competition. I had hoped to be 
able at least to give the names of the prin- 
cipal prize-winners in some corner of this 
issue, but I must say at once that this is 
quite impossible. The fact is, we have been 
almost overwhelmed with entries; these 
have not yet—at the time of writing—been 
counted, but I estimate that some thousands 
of papers have been received. Now, when 
itis realised that each one of these has to be 
carefully and critically examined, and that 
from these thousands the best ones have to 
be re-examined, compared with one another, 
and their order of merit finally arrived at, it 
will be seen that the work is really a gigantic 
undertaking. However, the Adjudicator, 
assisted by one or two of my colleagues and 
myself, is now busily engaged in the delicate 
work of classification, and I am hoping to 
beable to give more news next month. But 
please remember, I do not definitely promise 
the list of awards in the August number, 
though that is what I am aiming at. I do 
want to ensure absolute thoroughness, and 
I am sure competitors would rather wait 
another month than feel that their work had 
only been hurriedly examined. 


sje 

Selections already Printed 

EADERS will notice that in this and 
last month’s issues have printed the 
Work of competitors in the ‘* Beside the Still 
Waters pages. 
Stood that this 
te results of 


It must be clearly under- 
does not in any way forecast 
Ith ¥ selected one or two of the papers that 
of printing, and am putting 
ae €se Issues as typical entries. As 
to press with the magazine a 
le time in advan ¢, the selections 
( ompetition closed, so that 
said, these must be 


5 | } 
Sime looked upon 
“Mply as examples of those 


received. 


897 


Suggestions and Thanks 
- reply to my note in the May issue, I 
have received a number of suggestions 
for future competitions and prizes. These 
will be considered in due course, and I shall 
be glad if those who have written me will 
please accept this word of thanks, as it has 
not been possible to reply individually to all 
correspondents. I should also like to say 
how grateful | am for the way in which the 
suggestion I made in the April number has 
been taken up. Not many correspondents 
have written about it, but ever since there 
has been a mysterious force at work that 
steadily, month by month, has increased the 
circulation of THe Quiver, so that cach of 
these issues has been sold out within a short 
time of publication. This mysterious force 
I attribute simply to readers here and there 
mentioning the magazine to their triends. 
If you, my reader, have been one of these, 
will you please accept my hearty thanks ? 


Holiday Number 

UGUST, for most people, is the holiday 

month, and Iam trying to make my 

next issue a thorough Holiday Number. | 
have been able to secure holiday stories from 
some of our best-known writers. The opening 
story is to be from the pen of Mr. J. J. Bell, 
one of our most popular contributors. Mr. 
Bell was lured away from his Scottish home 
a little while ago, and paid me a brief visit. 
| expressed to Mr. Bell the delight 
which my readers always take in his works, 
and asked him to let us have two or three 
more stories tor carly numbers. The one he 
has written for the Holiday Number is longer 
than usual; it is called “ Dicky Johnny,” 
and is a delightful yarn of a lonely man, and 
a child whom nobody—and everybody 
wanted. Then we are to have “ A Beggar 
on Horseback,” a breezy tale trom the hunt- 
ing field by May Wynne ; ‘* The Perfect Com- 
rade,” the story of an Alpine holiday, by 
Christian Tunstall; ‘ What He Saw when 
He Kept Still,” another of Charles G. D. 
Roberts’ nature stories, ete. 
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In the Austrian Alps 
M* DONALD McLEISH, who contri 
buted some wonderful mountain photo- 
graphic studies to our last Holiday Number 
has just returned from another tour in Alpine 
regions, and brought back some of the finest 
specimens of the photographic art [ have 
seen tor some time. A selection of these I 
am giving with an article, “‘ In the Austrian 
\lps.”’ Phis will be a beautiful feature of 


the number. 


A Matter of Temperament 
[° Religion a 
Readers will notice the article by the 
Rev. J. G. Stevenson in this issue, which is 
the first of a short series that the author is 
writing for us In the August number Mr 
Che Sanguine 
femperament,’’ and gives some remarkalle 
illustrations from history and experience ot 
the relation between Keligion and people ot 
Sanguine Temperament \fter this we are 
to have the «Choleric”” and one or two 
othe 
with a 


matter of Temperament 


Stevenson makes a study ot 


femperaments, the series to clos 
paper showing how the Ideal 
Temperament was personified in Jesu 
Christ Since reading the first two or thre« 
of these articles | have been busy applying 
1rorals to myself and others What is your 
temperame nt, and how does your religion 


affect it ? 

Out of Weakness Help 

letters which reach me trom = tim 
to time trom. those on bed ol pan 

and weakness are touching, and sometime 


vastly encouraging Vv corre 


Frequently m 
spondent have told me how out ot the 


bitterness and the trouble, there has tlowed 


some beautiful stream of healing lam a 
passionate belicver in health: again and 
again I see how necessary good health is to 


live the full, rounded Christian life Yet 
whenever this conclusion is forced on me. | 
ret illustrations of the contrary truth — the 


use and the mission of pain and enforced 
llen One wants to share with all the 
world the sweet words of cheer that come 
from the bed of some poor sutterer. Here 
is a splendid thought that must have ori 
nited in the brain of some Christian invalid 
the Invalid \unihary to the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society \ lady, secing 
t relerence to some lids taking part in 


ir Compectition, ha ent me the report ot 


this little institution. To all invalids, hours 
of suftering and weakness are apt to bring 
depression, and a feeling that the busy stream 
ot life is flowing past, leaving them high and 
dry, so this Auxiliary has been started to help 
invalids to help others. An annual Sale of 
Work is held in Edinburgh about the middi 
of November, and to this invalids contribut 
articles for sale 


The proceeds go to medical 
missionary work in all parts of the world 
Miss Lillie, Lynnwood, Bridge of Allar 
Scotland, will be pleased to receive contribu- 
tions at any time, or to give full particulars 


“The Shop Round the Corner” 
A CANADIAN correspondent, whilst ad- 
mitting that the article ‘* The English- 
woman im Canada,’ in a recent numl 
certainly ranks far above the average Uid 
Country article dealing with such a vas 


subject,’” objects to the statement tl 
‘there is no t 


of the work. 


little shop just round tl 
corner.’ Ele ivs that 
Is too true that many, acting on as 

do buy almost exclusively 


untortunatel\ 
sighted) policy 

from large mail order houses, but this 1s not 
carried on by any means to such an alarming 
extent as you would have us believe | 
must contess to the Englishman's 
depths of ignorance where matt rs Canadian 


are concerned, but it does seem to me 


1 the wide area covered by the Dom 
a variety of conditions must be includ 
that both my contributor and her criti 
have other Can 


n 


ly correct Wohiat 


readers to say And what do Ilome readers 
think of the problem ot the small ¢ unt 
hop, which is more and more being killed 
by the competition trom the bigget 
Lore 


sje 

The League of Loving Hearts 
summer months are be inning thet 
disastrous raid on our funds: that ls 


iv that people are busily engag 


inv up health resort programmes 4 


ticle ind have no time to think ol cna 
Is it po ible betore you go tor youl He 
holiday to send a small subscription 
League of Loving Hearts Do so, and ye 


the 
will enjoy your holiday all th 


Bi 


Blues and Blues 

[’ you must sil and sigh, 

And have the blue S, 

Why don’t vou try 

To realise 
That there ave sighs and sighs 

And blues and blues 

From which to choose ? 
re's heavenly blues, and blues of tranquil 
1S, 
i pleasant—if you have them prav have 


Wen Vou sigh, be like the tuvrtle-dove, 
knows not grief, and merely sighs ju 
Joun Kenprick Banks. 


Blue Skies 
Vi started out on a pleasure steamer 


to see some of Scotland’s most mag- 
cent scenery, Before we had gone tar 
m Glasgow the rain fell heavily and the 
dorous condition of a considerable 
tetch of the Clyde created such discomfort 
tat we vowed the experience should never 
Tepeated, Suddenly the atmosphere be 
: breathable, the clouds lifted; we left 
lockyards and the echoing of a thousand 
mers far behind, and were transported 
4realm of beauty—of the everlasting 
S,with their mighty, mist-circ led sum- 
: of cl ar, silent spaces of water reflect- 
° the bu sky. Now we could see God. It 
s with the real joys of this world —or the 
. There is an irksome journey before 
Durst upon us in their splendour. 
‘o wish I hadn’t come” is not an 
—_ cry. Patience, brother! In a 
*nt God’s panorama will be unfolded. 
* present discomfort will enable you 
Te fully to appreciate its beauty 
Mt RRAY, 
727 


Soy 


Open the Windows 
a EGGY O'NEILL,” writes one who 
lived in Ireland for several years, 
“was an old woman who sold milk to us 
during the summer that we spent in Munster. 
She was a tidy little body, with bright blue 
eyes and grey hair smoothly folded under 
her white cap. 

“She lived in a thatched turf cabin, built 
for her grandfather a black little cell with 
but one slit in it to let in the light. The 
cabin was clean enough inside, but the air 
was foul, and the peat-fire on the hearth 
filled it almost to suffocation to lungs 
unaccustomed to its acrid odour. 

‘We lett Ireland, and did not return 
to it for more than two years. Then we 
noticed a great change in Peggy's cabin. It 
had three windows with glass panes. Peggy 
came out, smiling, to meet us 

it the windies, sorr Thrue for you, 
it's a great change-—an improvement. Nivir 
a bit was it for mesilf I cared, tor I do be 
out of dures most of the day, an’ me an’ 
me father an’ the gran’father before me 
wurr used to the dark in the house; but 
me brother died, an’ I brought his little 
gurrl home, an’ it’s a broken back she hes 

God bless her !—an’ hes to lie on her bid 
all the day. 

“* Thin, T said, this black cabin tis a 
small wurrld for the darlin’, an’ I saved me 
money an’ had a windy cut in the west wall. 

“* Now the fields and sheep are let in, I 
says. 

** Thin T cut one in the east wall. An’ 
now the say itself is let in, I says. An’ thin 
didn’t I have one cut in the root itself ? 
An’ then the heavins were opened to her-— 
glory be to God! So now the wurrld is 
bigger, an’ the sights in it an’ the sunshine 
make her heart glad!’ ’’—]. LearmMounrt. 
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THE 


vd of cheery, 


If vou sigh Jor glory herve, 
it. 
Fortune's veady with hey smile 
Would vou have her beam on you ? 
Don't expect her favour while 
You sit pondering and blue— 


Earn it. 


Ts it love that you would claim ? 


Earn it. 
Do you finally dveam of fame ? 
Fearn it 


Fat herse if may aot deny 

Let her do the worst she cai - 
The veward that by and by 

Time delivers when a man 


Lavi 


The Point of View 
- is the point of view that determines 

for most of us whether our lives shall be 
sunny or gloomy. Oh, yes, we have 
had plenty of ups and downs,” said a cheery 
mother whom someone congratulated on 
her large and happy family. ‘ There was 
always an abundance of needs, and not an 
over-supply of means, but we never cried 
over anything we could get a laugh out of, 
and somebody was sure to bring up the 
funny side of every dilemma. We did not 
always have a teast on the table, but we 
had wholesome tun around it.” 


Health and Cheer 


HERE is longevity in the sunny soul 
that eases our jolts and makes our 
sides shake with laughter. Phere is a won 
derful medicinal effect in good cheer. Good 


news and glad tidings have a magic effect 


even upon invalids We often see a whole 
store or factory or home transtormed by one 
unny soul Qn the other hand, we have 


cen them blighted and made dark by a 
gloomy, morose, fault-finding person, 


7 be cheertul is nearly to be well, Ii 
ERNEST ADAMS 

| r were worth while to be cheertul if for no 

better reason than that it aids digestion 
They are dead and buried who but vester 
day disturbed 1 to so little pur 
pose, and much of their trouble was of thei 
be athed us the lesson 
of their virtues and their vices, They tauelit 


hemsclve 


own makin 


QUIVER 


us how little it all amounted to, apart from 
the example ot a sane and noble life. Fer 
away to the hills of Peace still stretches thy 
ancient path of Wisdom 
for us. 


stretches and waits 
STANTON Davis KirkHam. 
Consume your Own Smoke 
to consume your own smoke 
The air is darkened by the murmur- 
Ings and whimperings of men and women 
over non-essentials, over trivial vexations 
and discomforts that are inevitable inci- 
dents in the hurly-burly and_ strain of 
everyday lite. 
your way. Learn to accept in silence life’s 
aggravations, cultivate the habit of. taci- 
turnity, do not talk about your troubles 
consume your own smoke with an extra 
draught of hard work, so that those about 
you may not be annoyed with the dust and 
We are he re not 
to get all we can out of life for ourselves, but 
to try to make the live 
Dr. OsSTLER, 


Those who are in it 
A SUNNY little maiden, in the import 
ance of her tirst school year, is con- 


home tales of the wonder- 


rhings cannot always go 


soo. of your complaining 


s of others happier. 


stantly bringing 
tul doings going on in her world. The account 
of games on the playground, of songs in the 
schoolroom, of new reading exercises, Ccalis- 
thenics, or promotions all end with the 
happy announcement, And I am in tt 
She is so blissfully interested in every- 
thine around her that she would hardiy 
know she was not in it, even i she wer 
lett out laughed an older member ot 
the household 
But it is that very spint of imterest ind 
eager partnership that draws her naturally 
into the inner circle of whatever Is im pr 
eress, and the same spirit will keep her 
The world seems to be 
line 


there her lite long 
divided into two classes along that lin 
those who are always in what is being aone 
and those who are for ever on the outs! le 
{ story book tame 
* So many 


It was Glory MecQuirk, « 
who used to remark revretiully 
eood times in this world, and Lain’t in em 
debar in a measure 
atter all, it is tempera 
e most 


Circumstances may 
and tor a time; but 
ment and disposition that have fat Y~ 
What is seen on the play 
evround and in the schoolroom 1s seen In the 


“cle an 
ot life and in every circle and 
share in all 


to do with it 


older ranks 


community ome who have 
and others whe 


the plannings and doings, 
ki 


only look on From The 


deavouw Lin 


| 
(Selection: sent in by the Rew. James Learmount. The Manse, Chalford, Stroud, Glouceste 


‘ 


Earn it 
4 
S. E. Wiser. 
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rom 
Far 
the 
alts 
x ¥ — ! 
ke 
nen 
ons AY 
> 
£0 By Love Serve One Another 7 
Hes ——- 
acl- 
le 
tra shuttlecock, it seemed! Poor laddie, he was 
out How, When and in grict But, with much difficulty and ie 
ind Where Corner, rather dangerous stooping and reaching, the 
not July, 1912 mother lady was able to catch hold of it as 
but it came towards the shore. And there was & 
ie, Y DEAR COMPANIONS, a gay reyoiing, I'm sure laddie will‘ look 
2 This letter for you is not being written out’ better in the future! 
\y Corner as it is generally. Instead, I 
ea ope seat on the sea tront in one The Cause of the Failures 
rt 1 1 coast towns, where T have had During my little holiday I have been { 
short holiday. For a week and more it . : 
on- doing what have not much for 
been all sunshine and brightness, and 
ler crdinarily — namely, reading story-books and 
we had amusement during many hours 
unt bed novels. Such a number | have read. And 
; watching some jolly boys and girls play ; 
the in a large proportion of them there were 
5 Summer games on the sands. Cricket 
ilis- people who were unhappy through wrong- 
cycling and castle-building, and all sorts ae 
the ‘fun they ] doing, and altogether miserable ; and I could 
“ un they have had, and such bonnie brown 
: not help thinking— the Oceana story and the 
és and brown legs I have seen ! 
ry Out to the west, I believe. the diver ‘ terrible 7ifanic disaster make me think it pas 
diy till busy that nearly all their failures were simply 
x * Dusy searching for the hidden treasure because their “ Look-out " was bad 
m the wreck of the Oceana, and the 
mmission of Inquiry ntly d When you read this, my July letter to 
red its judgment that the “token” will be busy ‘planning 
s bad. seaside and country holidays. One little 
| The ‘ word to you: See that your Look-out ”’ 
} 1 e “Look-out Is first-rate, and then lots cf the accidents ba 
, ere was a boy playing on the beach the — and unhappinesses that iev// creep even into 7 
morning whose Look-out also was glorious holiday times won't happen this 
Suddenly, as I sat reading, with my vear. 
ONC d 
a boat, I heard such a tragn And when had written the first few 
a : res sobs, Oh, mother, mother, paragraphs my evening letters were handed 
DUCKet s o 
sone! Oh, mother! whatever to me, One was from a dear ompanion 
( id 
won't mention her name— into whose lite 
> VOI 
guess, T looked up quickly to there had come a great trouble, about which 
ra- eet | couk I help in the rescue work, but she told me. And in my letter to her, | said 
‘ other 
ont ther Was up to the serateh,” as something about seeing that one s Look 
enerally are. The small boy out was efficient and true. Tam not going 
i. von scrambling about on one — to tell you all what else I said. But do, 
ind dh at en breakwaters. his bucket please, all of you see that your own “* Look 
‘ding at his side 
all hi : | ide. Some sudden move out "is what it should be, so that there may 
sO 
vho ter wh; wn had know ked it downintothe — be no shipwreck, or any preventable disastes 
which was hie 
En the breaky ; higher inland on one side in your lives. 1 think even our small triends 
KW 
ers . “a than on the other. And will understand this little message of mine By 
t and Ide caught the little tin i they have mother's or father’s he ‘Ip. it 
1 was 
mn—ratl Playing with it a game ot anyone does not understand, do write to me a 
M—ra 
ler like our battledore and about ait} very soon 
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THE QUIVER 


And now for our 


News of the Month 


Strangers first,”’ so let me introduce our 
new members before we read the letters from 
old friends. 

A little note from her mother 
panied the request for membership sent in 
by Heriot Lk. J. Hughes (age 9: Crouch 
Ind), and also a request for a_ badge, 
as wellas a gift for our Violet Fund. «1 
am looking for some printed letters from 
Ileriot, who cannot write very well yet, 
Mrs. Hughes says 

Doris Ashworth Burnley) is the 
sister about whom Gerlrude wrote a month 
rhe latter was one of the early 
She is a busy girl, for 
! am taking up music as my 
study that I have lett And 
iw? is reading Dickens and Scott splendid 
all, Gertrude 

\nother friend in 
S. Smith Southwark). Haswe 
we 7%) joins us in Cambridge. J:mi/y A/ 
is our first Companion in 


accom- 


age ©: 


or two ago, 
possessors of a badge 
she Says : 
now school.”’ 
Ludies 
new London is lydia 


age 24 


age 10) 
Wolly (age 9) and Margery Wallis (age 7 
are our first members in Clantield (Oxon 
Welcome to them, say we all; and also to 
( Hutton (age 16: Bushey), Violed 
Llwynypia) and Alexan 
drina M. Maclean (age 10: Morven-by-Oban), 
We look for lette: very 
will they ne 
Bridgewatley 


rom new-comers 


oon 


Helei (age 16: Dominica 


British We Indies) writes: 
Drar ly iding Ouiver vestere 
day afternoon, and I came acr the Corner conducted 
I lil it ve much, and should like to 
:member, Will you let me, please I should 
please ind t " mav have mv badg is 
is ever, mayn't | Twill do all I can to hel 
plendid en With best wishe 
Helen is very welcome, for we have a 


special place in our affections—have we not : 
for our Companions in the far-away places. 
first Pominica: 
hould like to have a big Group there, with 


Jie na its leader. 


She is our member in 


A Foreign Prize Letter 
Another Canadian 
Lille ive ro: Nutana 


Drar Aut . la ending ve 


Ve Vie 


She writes: 


Companion 1s 


Sask 


coupon t 


ember of the H.W.W.« We have Tut 

ent t england, and every month 

| t, and | think it t fine work for sto heep 
Hdren in Canada by people sending 
from all er the world; don’t you think so, too 
I have t e brothe ind one sister, My father is a 

nd we live 1 teen miles from Nutana. The 

t | im} illed Bea Creek, because a 

‘ . of the same na Hs through at. We own a 
half- tion of land the ve pretty creek run 


through The we poplar, balm, and all kind 
Willow tree rowin along the bank and t 
are quite a dot ot wild: fruits, such as gooseber 
strawberrn raspberries, Saskatoon berries and 
cranberri Which are all very nice to eat. A big 
river Which the Beaver Creek runs into is about f 
miles west of u In some places it is half a mile wid 


in others it is narrower ingerous river, 
because the current is so swift; many people have 
been drowned there. The summer before last a vess 
succeeded in coming down from Medicine Hat, a tow 
about one hundred and fifty miles west, to Saskatox n 
but the vessel went right up against one of t 
cement piers of the trathe bridge a ri 
But in time, people think, the river will be all right 
navigation There are three bridges, t! a 
bridges, acre Good-bye. 1 will tell 
vou more about t ountry next time, t 
ul wishes 


ross the 


ss at Saskatoon 


Chere is reaily a nice little geography 
lesson for us all, and I am 
approve of my sending our Foreign Letter 
l’rize to Merle We hope she will write us 
long letters and get new members 
for us in het Isn’t Nutana 
do y 


sure you Wi 


oiten, 
neighbourhood 
And 
Hat’ 


a picturesque name what 


think of Medicine 


Tidings from Home Members 
I have a good budget of Home letters in 
which you interested. First, you 
shall hear one from ary Mohan (Sheffield 
written for so long. This Is a 


will be 


who has not 


well-written letter, and 1 am giving Mary 

our Home Letter l’rize tor this month. 
*My am sorry not to ha\ 

written sooner and Jet you know our new addr 


and I feel very ashamed of myself, but it is the 
old story—have been so busy. [have been at a¢ 
lor typewriting and wthand for about eight months 
now, and hope soon to be able to take a situatior 
a clerk or secretary 

“We got the newQ 


IVER on Saturday, and | alm 

finished reading it vesterday, it being Sunday 
“TI thought I would tell you a little of the M 

Dav ceremony at the public s¢ hool where | attendeé, 

and where my sister goes now. 

. Albert Hall, here, which 1s 4 

d, its chief attraction bein 


very stately building 


the grand organ which is famed for miles arom 
lhere are also rows and rows of seats in the orchestta, 
where in this ceremony all the girls of the school sit 


about goo, and when they are sittmeg their 
dresses, and the sun shining upon them, as it ha 
favoured them so far, I tell you it looks a very awe 
picture. ‘Then in the centre is one very Jarge thr - 
composed entirely of flowe rs and greenery, the preva” 
inv flower being this year Primrose. (By th way; 
the festival, the flower 1s voted 
for throug 1, and the new Queen repre 
ents in coloured dress, ete., the flower chosel 
Then on either sid the prim ipal throne are 
naller one to hold last vears retiring Queen ale 
Last vear the flower was 
Violet Each has her 
hoolmates 


some weeks before 


the Queen of the year bet 
Daisy, and the one betor 
respective attendants voted tor by elass 
ill are dressed t the flower they 
down te One thin peopl is 
ter { t new voted for 
the senior girls on the plattorm, and mast Be ae 
‘Maidens’ or maids followmg one © Ms 
Queens For the actual ceremony 

he oceasion, then the voting, an 

by the Lady Mavoress and then a4 
tears to the eyes* 


present 
that interests the 
Queen sie Is 


feature « rs which brin 


| 


COMPANIONSHIP: PAGES 


¢ the onlookers. As you will know, we have some 
ies urge hospitals in Sheffield, and many of them 
/ iled by poot people, and each girl, and each bov 
are about 700 boys, but they do not go on the 
yme one by one and bow to the Queen, 
1 of flowers to be taken to the hospitals 
‘the Queens later on. Some of the elder bovs, 
young men, waiting for the University, 
: Jarge bouquets of the most exquisite flowers 
esent them. I was not sorry to leave s¢ hool, 
w often wish I could take part in some of 
ceremonies again. 
”“T have been in for sever il examinations in short- 
and only heard vesterday that I had passed 
st dificult one, so that I can breathe freely 
1s I have been afraid tor every post, as It Was 


are 


ve a bunch 


very difficult 

“T wonder if you have found me a foreign corre- 

ndent yet? I should like one so much I am 
shted with the news of our three « hildren, espect- 

Violet—she seems to have very good times. 

‘We are not having very nice weather here, some 
being almost like the middle of summer, and 
r example, so cold as to make one think 


stmas 
“I shall be very pleased to hear from you when 
an spare the time, as I am sure you have always 


[have never been to London yet, but I have that 
t me, though I have been down in the 
ear my sister and I went to Torquay ; 
i w whether vou have been there, but I 
een to many places, watering-places up here 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, and I think I like it 
best. We stayed there seven weeks—weeks 

t went far too quickly, when we arrived there. 
I hope you will excuse all the mistakes, but I 
explain that the letter ‘e’ at the end of the 
iS gone wrong on my machine, and that 1s 


the chief thing that is wrong with the machine, but 
I hope it will be mended soon, and T will write you 
again later on. 

“ Hoping the Corner will flourish and grow in 
numbers, and with kindest regards to yourself,—1L 
remain, your loving Companion, 3 


* P.S.—I hope this is not too long a letter; 
please forgive me.—M., M.” 

Kate and Ethel I:dwards (Ipswich) wrote 
for badges, and their letters contained con- 
tributions for our Fund. Kate writes about 
her favourite books : 


if so, 


I am very fond of reading,” she says, “ and as 
I belong to a library, I can have as many books as 
I want. I like almost all kinds of stories, but enjov 
reading historical ones best. A few weeks ago I read 
*[ Will Maintain,’ and * Defender of the Faith,’ by 
Marjorie Bowen. There is also another one by her, 
called * For God and King,’ but I have not been able 
to get it yet. They are about William of Orange, and 
I thought they were lovely. The other dav I finished 
one by Edna Lyall, called ‘In the Golden Days,’ 
which I enjoyed very much; and I am now reading 
* Rose of Blenheim,’ by Morice Gerard. I have 
read some historical books by Baroness Orezvy, 
Joseph Hocking, May Wynne, and two or 
three other authors. I think one seems to have 
learned something when one reads books like these ; 
some historical fact becomes imprinted on one’s 
memory, Whereas in an ordinary book one learns very 
little, and sometimes nothing at all. I think it ts 
very nice to have a badge tor the Companions, and 
I should be pieased if you would send me a brooch 
of the shilling kind, for which I enclose the monev. 
I am also sending vou a trifle for the Fund, and I 
hope ‘ Our Children’ will continue enjoying their hie 
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in Canada; the news we get of them Is very encourag- 
ing 

And Ethel writes 

I have been very busy practising for a must 
exam., which I am verv glad to sav is over, but I 


un atraid I have not passed It was the Advanced 
of the Associated Board of the Roval Academy 
val College of Music My also went in 
We both feel as if we had nothing particular 
as we have been practising three hours 
halt day, and once, the day 
four hours. I think the badge ts 
idea of the violet as the back- 

Anvone having it will ly 
name of our first child. Will 
a shilling brooch ? 


Grade 
and R 
for it. 
to do now, 
or three and a 
before the exam., 

very nice indeed, the 
ground being splendid 
ible to remember the 
\ please send m« 


sister 


each 


I was imagining, Ethel, while reading your 
letter, what a lively house yours must have 
with two practising for that exam. ! 
! remember what ours was when my sister 


been 


took it some years ago, and she was only one ! 
But, oh, those scales and exercises ! 

It was pleasant to have Peggy Allan's 
Bucksburn) letter: she was exceedingly 
busy with her flowers, and had been having 
a lesson from her mother on oat-cake making. 
he cookery 
school had been on “ all 
sorts of steamed pud 
dings.” Peggy wanted a 
half-a-crown badge. 

Another 


classes at 


welcome 
respondent was Enid 
Havward Peignmouth 

She is going this summet 
to Australia to live, and 
very for the 
new life and experiences 
\ happy journey to you, 
and please spread 
our Companionship 
among your fresh acquaintances. 
expecting a busy, gay week in London betore 


she sailed with her father and mother. 


col 


tion is very 


was eagel take this hint F 


was 


I:thel and Doris Lamb wrote to say “ thank 
you ”’ for the collecting-book for which they 
had asked 

We will tr r best to help vou all we can 
t said I think Dor told vou we were both 
knitting some lace t el We spent our Easter 
holiday at Worcest vith e frends. We enjoved 

ery mucl We used to go long walks nearly evers 
a One da we went t Crown East with ther 
md we t r tea As n as we got there we all 
went into the woods to pick es, and when we 

id a in is we wanted it down on a 
patch of nice green grass to | i. We did not 

t till nearl 

llexvandrina Mel.eai one otf our new 
Companions, tells me that her home neat 
Oban 

nt I t beaut | ild think «of 
| e are a many tre und the house, and a 
bonny little | n pa near it, Winding down the 
lawn But Tam not ing t i HV more this tire 
ri break rule say. * ntinted mous 

t \ ne eve | j t the | id 


incomplete. 
those who have not sent kindly 


Phere is no limit of length for letters to 
me, Alexandrina—so write quite big ones 
please, when you have time Alexandrina 
has four and a half miles to go to school 
though, and home lessons to do, so we can 
understand how little time she has for letter. 
writing. 

From Otley came another letter from Annie 
Bartle. She is kindly trying to get more 
members. Madge Williams (Holyhead) sent 
for a badge ; unhappily, she had just had 
an accident and broken her collar-bone. But 
by now we hope she is all right once more 
Margery Webb-Williams was another badge 


buyer. She remarked that 

* Molle is tull of delight at vour having put 
photo im our Corner, and shows it to evervone wi 
comes in. She will send a small donation soon. Iam 


very interested in botany. It is very interesting when 


vou know the different parts of the flowers, et 
Please send me an enamel badge ; also a letter frot 
Vou pl ist 

Krom Mill Hill, Wood (Hornsey 


wrote during her Spring holiday ; and this 
Is a note trom one of our 


new boy friends 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


I should like to have portraits 
of every one of the Companions. 
Many have sent, but my collec- 


“Dear Artsox,—TI ha 
been looking at Tue Quivt 
and have seen the ne 
petitions, and th 
hould have one about f 
and plants—don't vou 
so I think an 
plants would be very nice. | 
promised to t 
living or voracious plants. | 
do that later on 
word, voracious, but I looked 
in the dictionary for itl 
still remain your Companion 

“ ALFRED WILSON” 
(age 10: Perth) 

Now, if Alfred skips over to the end of 
our chat, he will find our new Summer 
Competition announcement, and I hope he— 
rejoice im it 


@ssaV al 


Will 


write vou al 


ALISON, 


and most of you —will 

I was happy to hear again from our little 
chum Margaret EFarbridge, for 1 miss thost 
long, quaint letters that used to come ove! 
from Japan. Writing trom Jesmond, Mar- 
garet sent her subscription to our Fund with 


her love 
And from Cambridge came another git 
tor the bund and an order tora badge, from 
Nitty Willers 
I have a little terrier dog. His name is 
but we call him R for short,” Nitty says 
y.card, He is on 
cave me a penny tor my eollecting-card 
eter 5 ind such a darling. We used t 
but we Jost him. He was such 4 
" was Sweep. I still play with dolls, 
sis n vears old. My favourite ont . 
Rn iso gave me a penny for the care 
I take her out in her perambulator I sowed 
t! and nov 
flower-seeds in my garden the othet day, 
thre have just begun te come up When I see oi 
alway turn ter the HW W 
reading the other Companions’ letters. 454 


TS to 
ones 
drina 
hoc 
can 
Citer- 


{nnie 
more 
sent 

had 
ut 
nore. 


vader 


our 


4LL SIGNS OF FATNESS OBLITERATED. 


Harwoxy and proportion of form and 
feature, together with the outward evi- 
dences of perfect health, a pure trans- 
parent skin, and 
a radiant youthtul 
complexion — these 
coustitute perfect 
beauty. Needless 
to say how rare it is. 
But we know, 
however, that there 
are many women 
who, if they only 
knew how—if they 
only went the right 
way to work—could 
make themselves 
distinctly beautiful. 
This is particularly 
true ofsome women 
who have had the 
misfortune to get 
fat and have been 
foolish enough to 
try and get slender 
by starving them- 
selves and taking 
drug - preparations 
of a mineral origin. 
Reckless treatments 
of this character 
are more dangerous 
than the disease of 
obesity. They go tar 
to destroy beauty, 
health, and vigour, yet have no power of 
eradicating the offending tendency to get 
unduly fat, 
_Antipon, one of the most noteworthy 
of the present century, is 
“ue one remedy (not a drug, please 
note) Which has the supreme power of 
rocting out the bodily predisposition 
ri put on a lot of needless adipose 
and that means simply that 
antipon is a permanent cure for the 


r 
and distressing disease of 


RECOVERY OF BEAUTY. 


Each day's doses of Antipon take away 
so much useless and distiguring fat trom 
under the skin, quickly restoring beauty 
of form and feature ; 
each day's treat- 
ment lessens the 
liability to get fat 
again; each day's 
treatment restores 
so much of — the 
vitality and tone 
which all fat people 
lack a consider- 
able degree ; each 
day's treatment 
brings with it an 
added glow ot 
health ; the circu- 
lation is quickened ; 
the vital organs, 
treed from the im- 
peding imeubus of 
excess fat, act more 
naturally, more re 
gularly. 

There is a de 
crease of trom to 
alb.within adayand 
a night of the first 
dose ; and the treat- 
ment may cease 
altogether as soon 
as normal weight 
and graceful propor- 
tions are recovered. 

Antipon is purely vegetable, quite 
harmless, liquid in form, and agreeable to 
the palate. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. éd., by Chemists, Stores, ete. ; or 
may be had (on sending remittance), 
privately packed, carriage paid in the 
United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Strect, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock, or on 
order trom all Druggists and Stores in the 
Colonies and India, and is stocked by 
wholesale houses throughout the world. 
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South-Western Ireland | 

views of the beay 

tiful and love 

The “Eldorado” of Beauty and Sunshine scenery of the wester 

side of Ireland, or pel 

haps we should say the 

south - westerly district 

has not at some time or other longed for the opportunity to visit and rest amidst that most delicht{ 

scenery? The word “charming,” perhaps, can hardly express the subtle, soothing influence of x 

of those God-made spots that are to be found along the more westerly coast of the favoured 

Island, often alluded to in guide books as “incomparable and indescribable lake and mou 

scenery.” Here it is that we find Nature, beauteous Nature, in all her glorious freedom, untouche 

and unhindered by the hand of man; and here it is that we can repose and wonder—yes, and marvel 
too, because of the beauty of the panorama spread before us. : 

The sight of the scenery of the south-west district of “dear 

———_ old Ireland ” produces a longing to stay amidst the luxuriant 


SNEEM ” tranquillity of her captivating charms, and can we be sur 
NEAR WIS hos ‘or solour tt 
PARKNA= pri ed that those who go for a brief journ to this 
SILLA. lovely region find that intended brief sojourn trans: 


formed into a prolonged stay ? 
I rhaps one of the most beautiful Spots In this 
district is Parknasilla, on the northern shore 
Kenmare Bay, and settled amidst a si 
islets thick with woodland foliage down to the 
edge of the waters. Sheltered here in at 
from all the colder winds that blow, und 
the protection of the mountain land at bh 
back, lies this favoured little resort, one 
the most appropriate hiding placcs tor t 
invalid or for those who need the advant 
of a mild and equable climate. Here, 1 
may the chronic sutterer, the convalescent, 
or the tired man of business, peacefully al 
and do almost as he or she will, assured tl 
all the time Nature is doing her part in her ow 
wondertul way to restore and to recuperate the 
weary body, the jaded nerves, and the stramed 
mental powers. 


To reach this “Et 
dorado” of natural 


one has but to seek t 

auspices of the Great 
Southern and Western 
Railway, wh 
line stretches 
Dublin through Co 
to Queenstown, 
branche s to Wateriore, 
Limerick, kerry, 

the love ly k larney 
district, Happy 
individual who 
himself comfortably 
sconce din ac rier 

one of then 


td 


ning trains, bound 
this land of freedon 
cuperation and de light. 

A booklet 
this lovely district af 
be had free on app 
cation to the Gre 
Southern and Wester! 
Railway Co, (De pt. U). 
Kingsbridge Statio! 
Dublin. 
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: to support three chidren out in 
I hope we shall soon be able to send 
I expect we shall, if the Corner grows. 

nother collecting-card I will try to get 
but Lam afraid I cannet get much.” 


rherage, Kitty is an exceptionally good 

ter. and she is a plucky little woman over 
the collecting business. It’s all the littles 
that make the big whole, Kitty, so just do 


hat you can. 
From Birmingham I have received a kind 


from Arthur Smart, containing an 


touche atry for the “Four Gates” 


COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


“It is not much,” she said, “* but 1 suppose, as 
the saving is, *‘Mony a mickle makes a muckle. ” 

She had been having a jolly picnic, cross- 
ing the Severn in a boat, and going on to 
Abberley Church. 

* There we saw Miss Havergal’s grave. Then we 
went on again six or seven miles till we reached a 
brook called * Dick's Brook,’ where we saw a grand 
waterfall about twenty feet high by the side of a 
mill.” 

Dora Stewart (Wandsworth) was another 
contributor to our Fund, and wanted a 
badge. Enid Jones (Cardiff) sent 
five shillings, which /da and she 


petition and his quarterly 


| marvel my 
subscription “ to the Fund, which, 
f “ dear hope,” he comments, “‘ is still in 
sood position.” 
be sur Writing from Whe athampstead, 
| to this Helen Strong expresses her glad 
1 tals. es over the prize she won by 
entertaining letter on her 
Lethege it to Holland. She also sent 
shore of 


gular subscription to our 
nd added : 
puzzling my brains 


Ot ol earning 
I have 


any conclusion yet, but 


Who can help Helen to solve 
t big puzzle ? 
ime Ritchie sent me a pleas 


had worked for, instead of collect- 
ing, for the quarter. 


“That was a good idea of IJnez 
Aguilar’s,” she thought, “ that of cutting 
the pages of the Corner from each 
QOviver, and putting them all together. 
I would like to do the same, only mother 
intends the Quivers to be bound, so it 
is just as well to leave them as they 
are. I noticed that we have a letter 
from a boy Companion this time, and 
that vou mention two others. Well, thes 
are certainly improving, but they will 
have to wake up if they want to beat 
the gills. How would it be if vou 
devoted one Corner to their letters, 
Alison ? I think vou would have some 
pages to spare, would vou not? About 
the serial story * Four Gates’: I think it 
is a splendid story, and one of the best, 
if not the best, published by Tue Quiver, 


m Cults : being such a_ practical, * everyday 
sort of story. IT have my favourites in 
ed t : i eee it, of course, but I am not going to tell 
lass last te S 
eT OW! f information it contains. “ vou who thev are, as I intend trying the 
ate the tend to work hard this « 3 aan ne Competition later on.” 
trained ld the same position at the Agnes Husband (Leven) wrote 
oF m examinations. It is nice delightedly about her prize. 
> WIth anh end in view, isn't 
] 1 g0 to school every day in the train : * History is mv favourite lesson,” she 
ly an elementary school her« Every Companion tells me, apropos of the book sent to her. 
ok t Eveline ] should have, and ** Mother and father are so pleased that I 
nt ed the highest wear, our Badge. have got a prize from ‘line Quiver, and, 
‘ion of the R.A.M. and rk like Janette Murray, to try and 
unations with distin« tion, but win another. Iv rin ida will 
be glad, won't he?) Mr. Cutt, mv English 
from Be. teacher, was delighted when showed 
nd ressav dot se he likes 
Cor id to g in for anv higher In ordering please him hes liked my 
wit ¥ school lessons take up too say whether brooch, book aggre and Ofhrisste ate quite 
, well, and will write soon. Thev are busy 


lime for a lot of hard prac- 


pin, or pendant. 


studving for an exam. just now. They 


he remembered our Fund also 


net red Lopliss sent me quite a big budget 
d-run- temporary home in North London 
Was 4 

id Was a long letter for Violet. which | 
light. t., and a note for Be, & gue for the 
lor myself. She had been 
- ‘Me. H id had seen Mr. Grahame White 
iamel in their aeropl ines, and was 
| £0 up in one.” 

SNF (Droitwich) wrote a long 


t, O a kind T like and it, too, included 
0n to the V.F. 


ur three children 
Do be sure and come to sec 
nu pass through Aberdeen this veat Cults 
tee mules from Aberdeen.”’ 


are both in the same class 

Really, I must stop this quotation at once, 
or I shall have no space left in which to tell 
about our new Competition. Just let me 
savy | am wanting more and more letters. 
And | wish every Companion would send 
mea post card immediately, giving the date 
oft his or her birthday, with the year in which 
each was born. I need to complete my list. 


Our Summer Competition 
will be an exceedingly popular one, I believe. 
\ large number of you are studying botany, 
and the juniors nearly all, no doubt, have 
delightful Nature Study walks and lessons. 
And ever so many of you have asked for a 
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Competition to do with plants or flowers. 
Well, here you have one at last! Will every- 
one make a collection of wild flowers and 
flowering grasses during this month and the 
month of August? You may choose those 
that grow either (a) in your own home 
district, or (/) in that part of the country 
where you spend your summer _ holidays. 
Do not send me any mixed up sets, please, 
but stick to one or other. All the flowers must 
be carefully mounted on white paper, single 
sheets, measuring g inches by 7 inches. 
I want you to find out the popular country 
names of all the specimens; the elder ones 
may put in the learned titles, and I shall 
look out for, and give extra marks for, notes 
on habits of the different plants, or legends 


and lore concerning them, as well as for thy 
size of the collection. There will be the 
usual divisions, Senior and Junior, and | ay 
anticipating many entries. Please see that 
they all reach our office by August 31st at 
the latest ; carefully observe our rules, and 
be sure to see that all your separate sheets 
are fastened together at the top left-hand 
corner. 

Once again, my love to all of you, and 
many good wishes for happy and merry 
holidays. Don’t forget ‘“ Our Three.” ~ 

Your affectionate Companion, 


fn: 


NOTES 


"8 LISON” ts glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers young enough to 


enjoy the chats. 


The coupon is in the advertisement section. 


The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed :— 
(a) One side only of the paper is to be written on. 
(b) The full name and address must be given on the final page. 
(c) Age last birthday is to be stated also. 


Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month, 
A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others to join. 


NATURE AND 


“Wild Flowers as They Grow” 


Among the recent triumphs of science, there are 


few achievements more pleasing than the imvention 
discovery by means ot which objects are enabled 
to be photographed in colours direct from Nature, 


wards reproduced facsimual 
printing machine This result, of course, has 
recently been achieved, and nowhere can it be 
to better advantage than in a delightful pubh- 
cation which Messrs. Cassell and Co. are now issuing 
in fortnightly parts at 7d., entitled, “ Wild Flowers 
is They Grow The descriptive text to this serial 
is supplied by Mrs._u. Clarke Nuttall, B-Se., whilst 
the wonderful picture in colour, of wild flower 
wtually growing, are the work of Mr. H. Essenhigh 
Corke, These coloured plates need to be 
seen for their beauty to be realised. 


ind the result) 


A New Dictionary of Cookery 


Nature and art surely combine in the deleaci 
of the culinary calling ! 

Phere are numbers of handbooks of cookery mow 
on the market, but for I time we have been wait- 
ng for a real Dictionary of Cookers 
i} want has been supplied by a serial publication 
j ied by Messrs. Cassell and Co., entitled, ** Ca sell 
New Dictionat {f Cooker It is issued in twelve 
fortnightly parts, price 7d. net, of which the first tive 
can already be obtained Phe completed work will 

ntain about 1 I ye ind there are numerous 
llustration i\ » many of them mn 


goo 


ART 


Sheffield Cutlery 

Cutlery, in its manufacture in Sheffield, is perhaps 
the only one of the great industries of Britain wht 
remains practically untouched by machinery, 
Maintains almost in its entirety the methods ol | 
duction which were in vogue generations and centu 
ago. This is bv no means due to lack of inventivents 
or to a disinelination to progress ind improve. U0 
the contrary, notwithstanding the march of techn il 
instruction and the irrepressible progress of inven a 
there has not yet peel 


in all other departments, 
discovered anv substitute for the personal sh ae 
ibility of the individual cutlery workman, ner & 
mechanical alternative to the employment 
trained hand labour in making the best ey "" 
blades of the best Sheffield knives are ~ hand "5 
to-day as they alwa have been The hom 
f the steel, its appropriate hardness and “es 
temper can only be att tined through th _ 
experienced skill of the individual workman, - 

is because Shetheld enjoys pre int 
making the raw material and 
the tfimished product, that it still command 


s eda 
fidence and respect of the world tor Its ¢ 


cutlery ware C. Graves 

Among the Sheflield firms, the name ol The 
Ltd., holds a high and honourable _ ning thei 
has just issued fine catalogue, of good 
excellent ware und readers mas electro plat 


cutlery, plate, 
dling with this 


value in any kind ot 
silver ware, ct , by ck 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
Blessed Ingenuity 


EFORE me is a letter beginning with 
the words, My daughter Ethel col- 
lected 255. on two ‘Cape’ canaries during 
our vovage home on the Persic, and I enclose 
postal notes for the amount, with all good 
wishes.” This puts the canary into the 
aristocracy of such small birds. Sparrows, 
are told. are worth only two a farthing 
n the market, or five for two tarthings, one 
small mite being thrown im on taking such 
quantity. But the canary! He is prized 
more than a thousand sparrows, 
Yet, so far as | am aware, it is in only one 
ng he excels the sparrow-- his gitt of song 
are humans like him in this respect, 
the financial value of their gift exceeds 
it of the most learned protessor ot science 
¢ obvious lesson seems to be the wisdom 
tiring up the gift that is in us, seeing 
there are circumstances when even 
ne talent, rightly tramed, may be 


lozens that only fitfully dazzle by 


Merciful ingenuity 


But what appeals to me most in this gentle 
ident is the blessed ingenuity with which 
8 been adapted to most merciful ends 
is a girlie who very properly, is not 
lowed to havea plethora ot pocket-money, 
rental restriction wisely Imposed tor 
sake of cultivating the bigger and 
thier life of the heart. She has begun 
davs with a kindly disposition ; but 
like everything else. needs traming 
lostering itis to become permanent, 
of this permanency shed lifelons 
piness not on the owner of the disposi 
only, but also on countless others as 
€ t reads her way down the years. ‘There- 
tls wise throwing of her on her own 
€s tor the creation of the means to 
SCOPM and etfec t to her eenerous desires 
training not difficult to acquire in 
but at a later age, when the dis 
tion has taken its set is apt to be 
heult as giving the limbs of the plough 
stace and elasticity of the courtier, 
* quite true, no doubt, that “ where 
will, there's a way,” but the awk 
HW thing is to get the will to be willing 


hve all sq prone to mistake the vood 
fntion or 


OF a hazy kindliness tor a readiness 
The needy it we can 


ten onl But this is too 
Vague pood feeling, and nothing 

( 

one by it it svun vanishes away like 


907 


the morning cloud, aud drooping flowers 
are little the better for it. The will is not 
really working. It needs some living touch, 
and there are only two forces vital enough 
10 give this—either pity or love. Let the 
heart be really touched by one or other of 
these, and it won't be lone before the will 
finds the way to help. 


Poor, Rich Helpers 

It is so that most of the merciful schemes 
in the world are founded, sustained, and fur- 
thered. Witness the annual report of George 
Miller’s Orphanage. I rarely have read it 
without tears welling into my eyes. Most 
ot the helpers are poor in this world’s goods, 
but they are rich in sympathy, and the 
ingenuity they show for raising funds for 
the orphans abundantly proves that sancti- 
tied genius is a more widely ditfused grace 
than is commonly supposed. Silver and gold 
having little or none, they consecrate what 
they have, and it becomes very grand and 
etlective because part of themselves has 
gone into it. 

There are few mercitui causes that are 
worthier, or stand more in need of this per- 
sonal helptulness, than the one towards 
which the canaries contributed —the poor 
cripples in the care of the Ragged School 
Union, of whom there are over twelve 
thousand in London alone. That they are 
handicapped for life is what all understand, 
but it is only when close contact has some- 
how been made with them that the true 
pathos of their condition comes vividly 
home 

They are debarred trom almost every- 
thing that young life longs atter— play, 
companionship, strength and circumstances 
ior either the making or the breaking ot 
things. In the eyes of the very aged there 
is a look of passive content; they have 
fought their fight, their desires have had 
scope | there are COMPAratly¢ ly tew secrets 
ot lite which they have not probed ; with 
more or less of content they face the fact 
that their life is behind them 


Facing Life with Pain 
It is far otherwise with the cripples ; 
with them lite ts only beginning, but it is the 
manner of such a beginning that adds to 
their dull, incessant pain. Within them are 
the great longings of childhood, but a thick 
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mist quik kly drifts across every bright Campbell, Wee » Northants: Master Henr 
glimpse they catch Chey hear trom others Ne mrt, IN = Island, U.S.A, 
something of the big world outside, but the Glamorganshire ; Miss 
Deekes, Herne Bav, Kent 
four walls of a little room, or the few yards Mrs. Everett, Naini Tal, U.P., India. 
of a slum court, are about all the actual a L. Fielder, Boscombe, Hants 
world they get to know heir frailty is liss Sarah’Gotle, Newport, Rhode Island, USA; 
: Vir. Re Gooden, Durban, South Africa : Mrs. Grice 
against them tor one thing, and their parents Redhill. Surre hn 
poverty for another they are very lone- Miss L, Hart, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos: Mrs 
some. Hilder, Tiptree, ] Miss Olga Hudson, Sturton. 
by-Stow;: Miss E. Gordon Hutchinson, Bromley, Kent 
Send the Sunshine Miss Winnie Inglis, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Miss Parry Jon restaty Wales 
Yet how much can be done to alleviat ; 7 ; tatyn, N. Wales. 

M | Lew Shirlev, Hants; Mrs, Leslie 
their sad lot if only we are willing kot Clapton, London, N.E.; Miss Elaine Lowe, Kenil. 
ten shillings a cripple can be sent to the rth, Warwickshire 
seaside or the country for a fortnight. But Zealand 
it 1s not everyone, even of the truly sym- lohm Mann, Kiripaka, Auckland New Z a: 
pathetic, who can afford this sum; a little Mrs. C. W. H: Ma tt, Santa Paula, California; 
sacred ingenuity, however, can compass it M Angeles, California 

da and wut iller, Dinas Powis, Sout 
very reader must devise his or her own way Wal Mrs. Mull South Woodford. 
Only let the will be stirred by the patheti Miss Da Newt East Finchley, London, N 
need, and the way will soon be found, Miss Nobes, B Hants; Miss D. Norman, 
\ll donations tor this purpose will be grat Streatham Hill, | n, S.W 
fully 1 1 kn led bv M Daa Dunedin, New Zealand 
ully received and acknowledg d by Sir John Miss Florence P t, Weston-super-Mare, Somer. 
IKKirk, Secretary and Director, Kagged Schoo! t: M Helen P n, Stutterheim, Cape Province, 
Union, 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road a Read. B iw Mrs. C1 
W.C., From Sir John Kirk, also, for War. 
stamp, may be received all parti ulars of the Miss Elsie Hulton Sams, Emberton, Newport Pag- 
Crutch-and- Kindness League, to which limits H, M Scott, Bognor, Sussex; Miss 
| Shacl d smaria: Iss 
of space forbid further reference this month. ith, Stood 
t » rs. Smuth, Strood 
Kent M Fran Ive 
New Members for the Month I n, | ral Si 
init » Went 
M M. Allan, Dut n, New Zealand; Mi 1) leen, NOB 
Aveling, Herne Ba Ix M Vl Wal Claphar London, $.W.; 
Miss M. Ba H M M | \l \\ Wide Green, Birmingham; Miss 
choy sal md; Miss G. B th, S \. Wil the-Water, Glos ; Mr. Thos 
wick, Stat Will Nuchkha N Zealand; Miss Anme 
Miss Meta ¢ | I \I It \\ It W ith, D t 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


Heresy or Truth 


JULY 7th MALIGNANT UNBELIEF 


Prebendary W 
cars a »> he was 
i I ok Phe unbelief of Christ clergy 1 
iriend J attitu ot Christ et before 
3) TI nthatma rece ion imy le 
lat is possible 
A astonishing feature of our lord letter of invitation 
it seem to outs pore 
that among His own triends there wet of preaching pe! 
ome who did not believe in tlim No k would be vreat 
astonishin 1 it that there are certain other evils 1 
trut which till unaceepted b ospel which l 
many who call themsel His mame Church sat in tl 


them his be 


{ men should come 


ebb-Peploe tells that some 
invited to a gathering 0! 


1 London in order that he might 


lief as to the holy life 
for every believer. ~ The 
* he goes on to sav, ex- 


oer 
ed the conviction that I was m dange 


and that there 
passivity and 
to receive the 
A leader ol the 
as arbiter between 


fectronism, 
like lihood ol 


preached 
ul 


Clie 
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Mi any a Chair of Power 


with keen, active Brains and 
good health— 


Brains that can “do thangs 
that can deliver the Service, 


Grape-Nuts, 


builds good bodies and ha 


Brains 


“ There's a 
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C. BRANDAUER & Go, Ltp, 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Neither Scratch 


nor Spurt. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 


THE LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND 


HE ‘ ARETHUSA” 


T AND 
“CHICHESTER” TRAINING SHIPS 
1,000 


t ! N A A 

100 | 
6,500 
1,200 


The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children 


a Im 
Nu 
ry 
Sir CHAS A CAMERON, CB, MD 
An ex I 


let TEIN 


} 


Ticer of Healt 


fupted to the wunt 


nt Yo Ver 
NEARLY 90 YEARS REPUTATION 


IS ABOUT BABY 


paper 


R 


Contains all the essentials for flesh and bone forming ™ 4° 
exceptional degree, assists teething and relieves infantile constipat:on. 


(I 1843 1904 
PENS. Sample Box of 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. Office 164 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 
BABY OUGHT TO HAVB NBAVE'S FOOD. 
x Gold Medals, 
9 London, 
1900 & 1906; 
nany also Paris. 
the 
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itl reat body of clerg, before me asmile IXKnow it. si Whi. how should 
and the great ! 

how from the sixth of at, but one wiry have been teed 
st kind of a life could be lived with regard mic at for months past have got 


| pointed out from the Church of the streneth of ito mome now 


ro Praver Book many of the expres 
a such as ‘ That it may please Thee te 
op us this dav without sin,’ © That we ma, 
k pleasing before God all the days ot our 
“At the end of my address the venet 
le and valued chairman arose, and with 


t scruple or hesitation flung out these 


cad words, Heresy, heresy ! call at odious 
eresy, and I say that it is for the glory ot 


to bring us into sin, that He may have 


e honour to pull us out 


This was an example of not taking God at 
sword—-a modern illustration ot unbehiet 
the part ot Christ's own triends 


From Scoffing to Believing 


The men of Christ's time were eviily «lis 
sed towards Him because the did) net 
rove of His doctrines Promina qual 
the mahignit\ Justia Intense to-day 


tory is told of 4 man whose wite became 
interested in a revival meeting as 
eker of salvation. Tle was a sceeptie and 


er, and when he tound her constantly 


ling the Bible, searching tor some promise 
t would comfort her, le said Bosh! 1 
give you enough ot that Powall read the 
to vou every day till vou are sick ot 


And he began. Dav by dav when he 
he read the Bible. chapter atter 


ing | Wite t and listen \t 

d when hye id tintished the third 

ter ol Jo n, he said to las wrte Won't 
ray lor me Pam a poor lost simmer 

nd prayed nd God came ao 


LY THE SEED IN THE FOUR 


KINDS OF SOIL 


id 


A Our | 1 in 
Pre vine 
irte t te hole hearted 
not alw thre 
hallin lout 
iderst | oft 
G Pou peture 
‘KI ( treld 
Whiel ilitied) tes 
out mati 
! nal 
rned tell us about 
Ni Indeed 
Pat all \t 


my 
breaktast off it this morning as tine a bit 
) ot wheaten bread as ever | wish to eat 


The Seed in the Heart 

It the Word of God takes root in the heart 
it cannot tail to produce results in the lite 
It may he dormant tor a while, but sooner 
or later it springs up into lite 

Phe late Principal Fairbairn used to tell 
ot that period im his lite when he telt that 
journalism must be his career, and that the 
Christin ministry must be given up because 


ot his loss of faith. Then the way opened up 
for lim to study at a German university, 
where he gamed new taith and “ learned that 
God is necessary to man and man to God, 
and that Christ was the highest humanity 
and Divinity combined 

\ protessional man noted for his know 
ledee ot the Seriptures savs that he was 
brought a Presbyterian Sunday school 
where he was ¢ xpected to commit to memory 

ofl Seripture every week Indeed, 
this was about all that was done in. the 
Sunday school. During those years he com 
mutted nearly every Psalm, the entire Sermon 
on the Mount, much ot John’s Gospel, and 
nhiny other portions of the Bibl Hews now 
over seventy yvears of ave and has so tar 
dritted trom the old moormgs that he does 
not even attend chureh : but he savs that 
this Scripture which he learned sixty vears 
ages still with him, and that his lite has 
been coloured by it. Tle can repeat nearly 
to-day, and it is often upon lias lips 
Its reproots make him uneasy, and its pro 


muses still erip liam Superticnilly he ow oa 


worldlin butan reahty the Word ot God is 
his meditation mam the mi t waite 
JULY 21st THE GROWTH OF THI 
KINGDOM 
Mutt 
th ( lhe tree asa mb powe 
The parable of the leaven, 
How the Kingdom Grows 
By the preaching of the Gospel and the dis 
tribution of the Word of God, the Chureh 
Hponm earth goes on extendme every part 
of the world South 
\triea there came two omen living a couple 
of thundred males awav, and asked tor the 
Whole Dible in the Suto Lingua lle in 
ured how they came to be interested in 
The answer was that twenty 
ve vears betore one ot the men had eon 
to work a coast town he was con 
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verted, and a missionary taught him to JULY 28h THE WHEAT AND THE 
read, and gave him a Bible when he went rARES 
back to his own people For twenty years Matthew 
he had read his Bible to his neighbours, with 

» Potnts To Emprasise: (1) The sowers 
the result that a number of them had become Sowers, (2) The 
believers. Taking the Bible out of the sheep- nl a krowing together. (3) The two 

arvests, 

skin case he had made for it, the old man 
said ‘This, missionary, is the Bible that THERE are many places in which the good 
the old missionary gave me. He is long since seed may be sown—many places in whic 
dead, but this Book lives. It is getting old very little sowing is done. A preacher says 
now—no, it is getting worn, but the Bible that he was standing on the platform of a 


1 \ 


All, 24-30; 36 $3 


never gets old.” great mecting one afternoon when he over- 
: hear i ‘Ts non 
The Progress of Christianity ird — n two men 
é ne sar ) Other 
Dr Daniel he ster, In his book on have 
been lately 2?) I haven't seen you or heard 


The Problem of Religious Progress,’ gives 
an interesting table as a “ conjectural but 
probable estimate’ of the progressive in 
crease of the number of Christians in the 
world in the successive centuries, showing, 
in this table, made up of carefully collected 
data, that while there were only half a 
million Christians in the first century, there 
were in the nineteenth century no fewer 
than four hundred million According to 
another estimate, the number of Christians 
in the world in 1906 was 430,729,838, and 


of you, and TI haven’t once seen your nam | 
in the me wspapers.”” “ No,’”’ was the reply 
T’ve been working the corners the t 

vear.”” What do you mean : asked thi | 


first Spe aker Well,” answered the other 

I found there were plenty of preachers in 
the cities and towns, but the outlying dis- 
tricts where they were most needed were 
almost without them So I left the city 
work and have been going from house t 
house, gathering people in little groups in 


the gain in the last hundred years has 
been as much as in the eighteen preceding 
centuries, 

It was the privilege of the writer of these 
notes to meet in l.ondon towards the end ot 


farmhouses and schoolhouses preacl 
them teaching them there. There 


scemed to he nobody to do the work so | 


took il up 
That is a type of sowing which is sure to 


\pril the Rev. Dr. Horace G. | nderwood, pay 

the first ordained Protestant missionary to Preparing for Harvest 

Korea, then on his way home to America Our lesson emphasises the fact that a tu 
for a brief furlough. ‘Twenty-five vears avo, of harvest is coming, and that this present 


when Dr. Underwood was preparing to go lite is the preparation period. By our att 


to NKorea, he was warned not to expect to tude to God now shall we be judged at 
see converts until after he had laboured tor last. A pointed story is told ot a farmer who 


many vears, the experiences of China and prided himself on lus morality, and a 

Japan being held up to him as examples of when pleaded with to become a Chnstian q 
what he must expect \fter two years’ hard alway replied that he was doing pret 

work on the part of the missionaries seven well as he was | mploying a man to build 

native converts it down at the Lord a jence around lis farm, he went out on | 
Supper; last vear, in almost a thousand day to see how the work was Progress" 
selt Supporting churches, the sacrament ot “Is the fence good and strong wi ok 
the Lord's Supper was administered to “It’s a good average cae, 
64,000 communicants, In the presence ot man; “af some parts are a bit 
126,000 members, including probatione: ure extra strong Phere are gaps here em" 

and of almost 300,000 attendants. The sig there, but I have made up for it by doubling 
nificance ot these tigures will be understood the rails on each side of the gap.’ “W ’ " 
when it is remembered that the Christian exclaimed the farmer, blind to the ae 
missionaries in China had to wait ior twent which the workman was seeking to anv 


e that you 
vears before the first convert was baptised home, ‘do vou mean to tell me t D n't 
if jon t 


nd in Japan the waiting period extended t have built a fence with gaps i 


twelve vear \ vear or two ago a movement you know that if a fence 1s not perees The 
iS maugurated to win a million souls tor worthless | used to think so = 

Christ within a ir, and while Dr. Unde the man ; but I hear you talking sg f 

wood could not \ that this result had been about averaging matters with the Lord tha i 

obtained, he contidently declared that mort it seemed to me we might try it wit the 
an that number of people had had thre cattle | will not : 
laims of the Gospel otf Christ: put directl Phe life that is not right with God WP Be 
nd personally to ther tand the final test C 
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WITH THE WARM WEATHER APPROACHING, 


it is every Householder’s duty to look to a pure and harmless water supply. 
Think of your and your children’s health. When was your cistern last 
deaned out? There is more danger in impure (although clear appearing) 
water than a good many imagine. A safeguard is found in the use of a 


“Berkefeld” Filter 


| Thousands in use. The best yet invented. Has stood 
the most severe tests and can be thoroughly relied upon. 


“BERKEFELD” FILTERS 
were fitted on the P. & O. Steam- 
ship “ Medina,’ which carried 
the King and Queen to India. 


The “Berkefeld” Filter can be called the ‘KING OF FILTERS.” 
TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 


Illustrated Catalogue “P" and latest reports gratis. 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., LTD., 


121 Oxford Street, London, W. 


liliousness, or Acidity of the 


Stomach, 
Try 


HENRY’S 


CHAIRS 


CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


pis remedy was first prepared by Dr Thomas 
enty of Manchester in the year 1772, and has 
ven Detore the public for one hundred and thirty 
* years~surely a wonderful record, and proof 
§ fem arkable medicinal value Ik is prepared 
ot ous care, and is free from Taste, Smell, 
oughness of the Palate. 
ne d se will relieve Heartburn, and a tew doses 
\cidity, Gout Headache. and Biliousness 
§ the mildest and safest aperient for the most 
nstitutions, and can he given to children 


Makers 
Thomas and William Henry, Manchester. 


Price 29 and 46 per bottle. 


Can be ob Constructed on a new and improved principle, which enables the oceu- 
ne tained from all the leading chemists pant to change the inclination of the hack or leg-rest, eit her together or 
nited ingdom and abroad United seporately, to any desired position, meeting every demand for comfort 
8: Messrs. 5; hieffelin & Co., 170 & 172 and necessity | made with single or divided and extensible leg-rests. No 
Street, New York Me ther Wheel Chairs are capable of so many adjustments 
& Co. 5 Rue de pane essrs We make mang styles of Easy Self-Propelling Invalids’ 
€ é . aris 


prices from and ail hinds of Invalid Furniture. 


Be Sure that you get - Write for Catalogue F 24. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


Quan) 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 
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DEFENDING THE 


By THE 


ITH the Navy rests supremely the task 
of ‘‘ defending our shores,”’ but during a 
short holiday on the south coast I have had an 
insight into another work of ‘‘ defending the 
shores.”’ Right along the coast from Brighton 
to Newhaven one could not but notice the 
steady, persistent encroachment of the sea 
upon the land. Here, just at the extreme 
eastern boundary of Brighton, the road has 
tumbled into the sea ; farther on at Rotting- 
dean, half a house and some of the promenade 
has disappeared, whilst still farther the 
resistless waves are gradually undermining 
the white cliffs. 

Upon whom devolves the duty of “ guard- 
ing our shores’ from the encroachments of 
the sea? At Rottingdean a controversy 
seems to be raging as to whom should do 
the work, and whilst the controversy goes 
on the cliffs fall. 

But I noticed that at different parts of the 
coast—always the weakest parts—there are 
gangs of men at work erecting breakwaters 
and embankments to try to save the land. 
Obviously, the local authority has taken the 
matter in hand, and, without arguing whose 
land it is, they have sought to protect the 
whole by making sure of the weakest spot. 
At Rottingdean the inhabitants are blaming 
the local authority for not being energetic 


SHORES 
EDITOR 


enough, and are themselves raising subserip 
tions to push the work forward. 

. Observe, that it is not the owner of the 
little tea-shop at the cliff’s edge who is held 
to be responsible for the saving of the dif. 
That is the work of all the inhabitants: it 
is their duty to put all their work just at the 
place where the cliff is weakest. 

So it is with the League of Loving Hearts, 
Most of us have built upon the safe land 
away from the shore; our habitations ar 
not threatened, and we eat our daily bread 
in peace. But the tide of want and destity- 
tion is steadily threatening many who are not 
so fortunate as we are. The house of their 
fortunes is at the cliff’s edge, and soon the 
cruel waves will devour it if we do not render 
a hand. And in giving just a little help at 
the critical time, we save the whole land. 

Reader, do you understand my parable? 
The League of Loving Hearts has bee 
established to forward the good work of ten 
societies, who, each in its special way, ate 
helping to “save our shores,” just where 
destruction is threatened. By subscribing to 
the League you will be having a hand in the 
good work done in many different directions 
for the object of making life a little sweeter, 
a little sounder, and a little safer. Here 
the list of societies the League helps :— 


Dk. BarNARDO'’S Homes, Stepney Causeway, F 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNtoN, 32 John Street, Pheobald’s Road, 


ARMY, <5 Bryanston Street, 
ARMY (Social 


CHURCH 
SALVATION 


W 
Work), (Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Miss AGNES Weston’s WorkK, Royal 


Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth 


THE QUrFEN’s HosprraL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 


Lonpon Ciry Mission, ridew 


Place, 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73 Cheapside, E.¢ 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
British Home AND HospiTAL FOR INCURABLEFS, 


PRovipinG Homes For Watrs AND STRAYS, 


S.F 
72 Che ipside, E.C. 


COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 


The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Please enrol me as ac Member of the Joeague of Iooving Hearts 
J enclose One S6illing. 


Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, 


XXX 
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ture with the Drummer Dyes and the house 

hold draperies, our little Six year-old tossed 
her pretty curls in my face, and said gaily = This 
sour dye-day, father—mine and brother Billy's and 
Rabsie's,"” 

Then I must bid you a long good-bye,"’ said I, 
taking out my handkerchief and rubbing my eves with 
secorner. ‘*I am most awful sorry to lose you. 

You silly old fader,"’ cried Babs, prancing round 

ein huge delight, ‘*’tisn't that sort of div, is it, 
It's making our very old things live again, 
ad be sort of new.”’ 
d we are going to watch mother, because it's a 
l holiday,” said Margie. ‘* Mother's going to do 
il Billy’s suits, making them blue and brown, and if 
edon't bother her the least little bit she is going to 
emy old cream silk frock and make it into a new 
pokone; and my zephyr frock too, and my delaine, 
oi the ribbon on my hat and such heaps of things. 
just can’t tell how lovely they will be when they 
ll in new colours.” 
ust can’t tell,” echoed Babs, continuing her war 
all round my legs, and indicating, by a long 
nes of excited confidences, that the whole of her 
“sonal wardrobe, including every thread she was 
‘aring at the moment, was on the brink of a sublime 
formation. 
so far as | could make out, had a second high 
th Drummer Dyes, and her work was not 
ered any the easier by the children’s eager super 

a But she came oft triumphant in the end- -just 
isual—and it was worth it all, to know how much 
had come out of her day's work. 

1 have thought,”’ said she, “ that these little 

ts of Billy's would freshen up like this! 
ted at those faded knickers in the morning, and 
ered It it was worth while trying to dye them; 
“there they are as spick-and-span as can be. As 
‘ nothing would do but I must take the very 
"her back at the end of the 
ng, because there was plenty 
‘prepared dye left over to 

t trom grey to blue. and 

sed so hard to have it done 
‘Irock,"’ chimed in Mar 

» Just simply lovely, and the 

on which never was 

AS as if 


ir morning, about a week after Jane's adven 


pink 

it couldn't ever 
anything else, and it 

“ESN tit, mother 

tis moment made a bolt 


are bedroom, where the 


§ 


EN JAN MADE 


A Quite True Story, 
told by her Husband 


I1.—The Children’s ‘* Dye-day,” and what came of it. 


rt articles Or such ones " Om 
the children were , amd oa 
Ting—had been laid out on What a capital advertisement for Drum. Oa , rnd ¢ , 
My early inspect mer Dyes the children would make,” said @ 
spection 1, looking at the bairns., 


IND 


She came back with her little arms full of odds 
and ends, her chief object being to show me a 
pretty sash of her very own that had been a 
faded yellow when I saw it last, but was now a 
particularly pretty shade of coppery 
pink, 

**T reckon,’ said Jane, “that 
the sixpenny-worth of Drummer 
Ibyes used to-day have saved me 
at the very least a pound, and 
the children have got a_ full 
pound’s worth of fun out of it 
as well.”’ 

* What a capital advertisement 
for Drummer Dyes the children would 
make,” said I, looking proudly at the 
bairns as they stood in a row, each one 
bursting with pride and excitement over 
the adventures and enterprises of the 
day. ‘I've half a mind to get Harrison 
to come along one of these days with his 
camera and snap-shot them. 

“Oh, John William Angus,” 


protested 


Jane, ‘‘don't say such a word. Fancy wondered 
putting ¢iem in the papers, But I tell 
you what you might remember to do trying to dye 
for me. Take along one of the Dolly them.” 


(reams to Kichardson, at the ottice, and 
tell him that I particularly want his wife to try them 
for her curtains. They're just splendid 

“Funny you should mention about curtains,"’ 
said I, “for one of the other fellows was asking 
me whether the Drummer Dyes would be any use for 
some heavy serge hangings that his old mother is 
fidgeting about because they have faded so It 
didn’t seem reasonable to me to attempt big things like 
that at home, but 1 promised to ask you.’ 

You are quite right,” said Jane. Drummer 
are intended for small and hght articles such as a 
woman can handle with ease,’ 


Cut out this Coupon and send 
it, with six penny stamps, to 
Messrs. W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., 
Bolton, 
and you will receive by return 
seven penny Drummer Dyes and 
two Dolly Creams. 
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THE GAINS OF DRUDGERY 


By JOHN MERVIN HULL 


RUDGERY is not pleasant. There 
is something in human nature that 
rebels against it. Therefore, many seek 
to avoid it, and young people especially, 
because their views of life are not founded 
upon wide experience, are anxious to find 
some short cut to wealth, fame, or success 
which does not lead through the realm of 
drudgery. There are some bright young 
people who shirk drudgery whenever it is 
possible, because they have an idea that it 
is a drawback to the widest development 
of life. 
The Necessity of Drudgery 
Therefore, it is important to emphasise 
the fact that drudgery is a necessary part 
of all life that amounts to anything ; that 
no wealth, position, talent, opportunity or 
other advantages will take its place, and 
that life that is without it is a tramp life, 
making those who pursue it worthless para- 
sites, whether they roam the country in 
rags or live in equal usclessness surrounded 
by luxury that cannot satisfy the heart. 
This is true even of the most exalted 
manifestations of genius. Thousands have 
listened enraptured to what they have 
called the “ inspired” music of Beethoven's 
wonderful symphonies, and then have mur- 
mured the word “ genius ” in explanation 
of the miracle. Genius the master had, but 
genius without drudgery would never have 
produced the fifth or the ninth symphony. 
The melodies of Beethoven never sprang 
spontaneously into being,” says Gamille 
Bell: tigue in his sketch of Beethoven's life. 
The sketch books of the master witness 
with cloquence unexpected to the persever 
ing obstinacy and agony even of his re- 
searches and efforts. He wrote, 
rewrote and effaced again, having always 
the rough draft of several works in his 
books at the same time.” ‘There is 
hardly bar in his savs another 
writer, * of which it cannot justly be said 
that it has been written fifteen or sixteen 
times.” And when we read how Schopen 
hauer, the apostle of pessimism and despair 


eifaced, 


said of one passage, ‘* One has only to hear 
it to forget that the world is nothing but 
misery,’’ and how Napoleon's old soldier 
when he heard the tinale of the C minor 
symphony, spr: mg to his feet, shouting, 
“The Emperor ! ’’ we should not forget the 
part that drudgery had in producing those 
Inasterpieces. 

Dyrudgery is also an important factor in 
the great business successes of the present 
time. In all the world’s history such 
gigantic enterprises were never before 
carried to completion. But those who 
accomplish these things are men who are 
willing to accept with joy the drudgery 
that leads to success. 

And so it is true that no life can be 
complete without drudgery. Our best 
aspirations and promptings are useless 
without it. A young woman might have 
a deep sympathy for suffering, and offer 
herself as a nurse for wounded soldiers, 
but unless she was willing to perform the 
tiring drudgery that must go with such 
work she would be worse than useless im 
the hospital, and all who offer their services 
have to be strictly judged by the test of 
drudgery. And it is also true that n0 
drudgery, however irksome, if it is done 
with a right understanding of its meaning, 
can make any life dull and commonplace, 
or prevent it from being a help and inspita- 
tion to others. 


The Philosophy of Drudgery 
Drudgery, then, is necessary to every 
true life, but not all have the same kind of 
drudgery to perform. If we are relieve’ 
of some kinds of drudgery, the true philo- 
sophy of life is this, to be willing to a 
the kind that belongs to our life, and not 
to envy those who have not ours, but scmé 
other kind. And if we are ever tempted 
to complain, we have only to look pe 
great Master, who made Himself dion 
reputation, and dwelt serenely among 4 
roundings most distasteful to His pu 
soul, that He might show us the true way 


of life 
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The Copnorsseur 


The aroma and flavour of 
Peter’s Swiss Milk Choco- 


late are delightful. Peter’s 


is of a quality found in no 
other Chocolate, because 


it is a combination of 
| \ 


the cocoa bean with all 


its natural butter and 
full cream milk from / 
the famous Swiss high we 


pastures. Nothing 
added but sugar. 


PETERS xx CHOCOLATE 


The Graves Complete Sheffield Cutlery Service 

of 81 pieces 

n faithful repro- 

wen cach Columban Silver 

poons, 6 Tea Spoons, and 6 Egg 

ustard, Sugar, and Table Spoons, Sugar Tongs, 

utter Knite, and Jam Sp to match. Columman Silver 

whote metal, wears white al! through, and 1s imdistinguish- 

able from Sterling Silver. The Complete Service on approval, carriage 

paid, tor 3/6 with order and nine monthly payments of 2/6 cach. 


SEND POST CARD FOR HANDSOME CUTLERY CATALOGUE. 


Shetneld Cutlery, Cruets, Jam Dishes, Tea Services, and Silverware of all 
descriptions direct trom the Factory Monthly t 


or Cash Discount. 


G 
© before the Fire 
Ay Brigade could arrive. 


PRICE EACH. 


KYL-FYRE, Ltd., EASTBOURNE. 
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SPORT IN 


is so much easier to sum up in the above way 
the deer stalking, duck shooting, game fish 
angling, and the hunting of caribou, moose, wolf 
and bear in the three wonder provinces—Ontario, 
\lberta and British Columbia—of Canada. Though 
be east and west be west, and from one to the 


east | 

ther is approximately five days’ journey in Canada, 
the “Grand Trunk” is the trail along which each 
advances to meet the other; and that great 
railway system is the highway over which the 
British sportsman, the tourist, the man of com- 
nerce, and the agriculturist travel from east to 
west—from one paradise to another—and_ back 
igain in comfort and in ease. The sportsman 
passes from Algonquin, the National Park in the 


east, to Jasper, the National Park in the west—from 
fat, well-rounded brook trout, the golden pheasant, 
thre and the beaver of Ontario to the 
mountain sheep and bear of Alberta and British 
Columbia. From a‘‘Grand Trunk” agent in any one 


moose, 


f forty cities of Canada and the United States, or 
London at 17-19 
Cockspur Street, S.W., 
the sportsman can obtain 


all needful information ; 
he will be supplied, on 
request, with descriptive 


booklets, naps, and 
time tables, with all 
necessary information as 
to the game laws of the 
Various provinces into 
whi he will penctrate, 


his 
as to 


find 


et 


passes, 
answered with a 
courtesy 


bially 


ivailable in parts of 

the Dominions to 
British subjects will, on request, be explained 

to him, and at rematively small cost he 

will find himself, eight days after leaving the 
lores of Britain miles almost due west of 

Ottawa—in the Great Game Country of Eastern 


nada 


lwo thousand square miles of timber and water 


one great preserve of game and fish ! Twelve 
hundred lakes and rivers, in any one of which to 
drop his line! The salmon trout (the grey trout) 


not unusually weighing pounds, the speckled 
tre ut up to as much as 4 pounds, black bass, of 
Which the lakes and streams are full these con 
st ne of the very best fishing the world 

fhe spinning bait gets the trout, what 


CANADA 


plenty of 
limits 

He will be an impossible man to please who wi 
not discover in the Algonquin neighbourhood 
everything he needs to make even an extended 
holiday one long delight. ag 

The ‘Grand Trunk” have seriously grappled 
with a problem, the thought of which Cannot fe ° 
occurring to the reader. What about hotel one . 
modation ? Has the sportsman and _ tourist t 
take pot luck ? 

It is the “ roughing it’? that so attracts many 
people ; but for the sake of the thousands wh 
preter truly comfortable and even luxurious accon- 


sport immediately outside the Par; 


modation, the ‘“ Grand Trunk has made all 
needful provision Chere has just been opened 
at Ottawa the “ Chateau Laurier,” a magnifi 
hotel erected by the ‘ Grand Trunk”: sta 
in a historic park, amid surroundings mat 


in their beauty, it cost a million and a half dollars 
merely to build, and is of spacious and imposing 
design, with 350 sleeping 
apartments, 210 of which 
have their own baths 
At Winnipeg there is the 
“Fort Garry”  hote 
nearing completion; 
hotel have been 
selected at Edmonton 
and Roche Miette, and 
similar projects are 
under way at other 
points, including Prince 
Rupert. In Algonq 
National Park, at the 
Park station, is 4 
modern hotel of tw 
distinct aspects 
inside, the most 
fastidious epicure 
can find complete 
satisfaction ; outside, 
in the tent city, the 
camper and the hungry sportsman get 
needs met both cheaply and well. 

The prospective holiday-maker who longs 
new experiences and an invigorating change showe 
ask the “ Grand Trunk" people for their advac 
If he accepts it we promise him the most enjoyabit 

! 


sites 


SO ial 


holiday of his lite 
Not every hol 
sport, and nobody recognises thatina more prac 
They have 


maker goes to Canada for 
tical 


manner than the ‘ Grand Trunk fact 
made the tourists’ requirements their special study, 
anda 
and have applied themselves mm an energetic 4 
task 


the 
beautiu 
traveller $ 


commendably enterprising way to 


bringing Nature's prodigal provision 


i ; he 
and unusual things Canadian within the * 
They map tours 


‘ kind, while the black bass rush madly easy and convenient reach ae 
presentable bait, rang Irom a spoon him, reserve hotel apartments, introduce 
t i bit of bacon.’”’ And af the sp rtsman does ouides. where such are necessary or desirab’e, 
not want fish, he ean join in that new and fascinating in fact, do all they can in their efforts that 4 
form of hunting in which the shooting "' is done should see Canada at its best and in the best poss! . 

ith a ds camera Phere are wonderful birds way rheir descriptive and cleverly — 
Keartonised and iN thbundanes ot literature of the Rockies, as reat hed by the 
deer 1 se, caribou, and beaver to be studied head Pass Route, is some of the best © vty 
md =ophotographed in their natural habitat matter ever printed Let the tourist obtain 
rho must kill methiny will find himsceli it cannot be epitomised here. 
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THE QUIVER 


, BOON TO MOTHERS 
Tk question—how shall we feed the baby — becomes 


of a problem as food prices go up and up, 
nd rather to diminish than to increase. | 


nore and more 
and incomes te 
\¢ such a juncture 
ho wil the ‘* Sister Laura's Food,"’ 
urhood ial in the Roval Glasgow Hospital for Sick Children, 
— i most cordially recommended by mothers, nurses, 
alt ~The food is sold in 1/- tins, and it 


Park 
¥4 one is really glad to hear about 


used for the last fourteen 


Jed nd medical men. 
Tappled and medic 
ot help is claimed that one of these 
quantity of almost any other infant 
The results obtained by a caretul 


tins will last four times as 


accom: ong as the same 
anist t ood on the market. 
r Laura’s food with little ones who are 


sting of Siste 


4 yer ng and delicate are simply wonderful, and mothers | . 

a are experiencing difficulty in the rearing of their | 

ee al babies are advised to send 2d. in stamps to Sister 


Laura's Infant Food Co., Ltd., 156 St. Vincent 
Greet, Glasgow, asking for a large sample tin to be 
ent direct by post. When writing it would be well to 


nention this Magazine. 


FOR PICNICS, LUNCHES. 


Sandwiches can be made more appetising: more 
digestive, by the addition of a little G.D. Sauce, 


which imparts to them a delicious flavour. 
It’s also grand with fish, chops, steaks, 


ipletion ; 
ive been 
dmonton 
‘tte, and 
Ms ar 
it other 
ig Prince 


The Best Treatment 


Sts taper bottler druff an F alling Hair 
To allay itching and irritation of the scalp, 

promote the 


ym plete growth and beauty of the hair, the following 


special treatment is most effective and eco- 


yutside 
~ nomical, On retiring, comb the hair out 
city, ‘ straight all around, then begin at the side 
get their OXYGEN ANTISEPTIC one make a parting, g*ntly rubbing Cuticura 
A ‘ se | ointment into the pasting with a bit of soft 
longs for DENTIF RICES flannel held over the end of the finger. Anoint 
ee POWDER-PASTE-LIQUID additional partings about half an inch apart 
ge should ~{\ | until the whole scalp has been treated, the pur- 
ir advice to on the Cuticura ointment on the 
advice. scalp skin rather than on the hai The 
sp jovabie air 
enjoy Evcot Dental next morning, shampoo with Cuticura soap 


Preparations have 
scientific reason 
for their uperior 


and hot water. Shampoos alone may be 
used as often as agreeable, but once or 


anada fot i 
twice a month is generally sufficient for 


( a t 
wag Not strony acid this special treatment for women’s hair. Cuti- | 
hey = pore dices the teeth owe | Ointment sold everywhere. 
cial study, hiten them } eanse anc Sample of each with 32-p. book free 
destroys orm of Ozone , ‘owder in the Sq London: R. Towns & Co “Rydney. N.S.W. 
tter, and and gern 8 Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town: Muller, Maclean & 
beaut de cay. Eugol 6d. & Co., Caleutta and Bombay: Potter Drug & 
traveller's fragrant anc stimul agreeably Chem. Corp., sole props., Boston, U.S 
for the care _ #e-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with 
- tour: the Teet Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. Sample free. 


h 
$ 4 pleasure, their life is f£ugo! Tooth Paste | 


health ind the blessing of out flat on 


ce him 


OF 


AL 
CHEMISTS ano STORES 


illy or direct, post | 
he Yelk W free fr m Cleanses | 
and tx | 
ide-book Eugo! Deatitrice Cok 

Colebrook Works, 


in botties 


6 4& 26 4 


stain it 
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Dr. Harlan's Beauty-Cup Massage 
develops hollow cheeks and bust 
removes wrinkles and blackheads. 
and makes the skin soft and satiny 


M 
*Neu Vita’ 


\t 
FREE BOOK, |) 


Our Special Offer to of” The Quiver.” 
THIS COUPON REDUCES PRICE 6d. 


HARLAN, Neu Vita Association, 
55.108 Exchange Southwark, London, England 


I iN WANT! 


SUCH A BOON! 


aching feet 


standing avy people 
re flat foo Me 


“ANATOM” ARCH SUPPORTS 


ANDERSON & DODDS 


Broad Corner Bihan. 
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THE QUIVER 


DIRECT FROM SCOTCH MAKER TO W 
Scotch - made 3 i 
Slipper Shoes Pont paid 


Good for Fine 
Weather wear 


Always good for indoor wear. 

Uppers of finest black Glacé 

Kid, with fashionable broad 

bows, one bar ins tep strap. A 

really durable, dainty, stylish 

shoe slipper with Cuban smart 
heels 


Post Paid, only 3/11 per Pair 


Scotch-made boots are the world’s best, and the 
best Scotch-made boots are 


Norwells 
Perth’ Boots 


Write toeday for a par, and . Trust 
H f the man 
as w price list of family behind 


footwear. the boot 


i D. NORWELL & SON, PERTH, SCOTLAND. _j 


“The Voice of the Physician.” 


Lo n, SW., rath June, 1911. 

‘I find Plasmon Corn Filoura: | Plasmon 
Custard especially pleasant, and your | 
materially nprove the r of these 
Plasmon so tra rms them from relativel 
unimportant a tst or ry diet into almost 

fiet whest j n the ductanes of 
nealid n M. E. L——, M.D. 


ANALY sis PROVES that 


CUSTARD 


contains 50 TIMES mor nourishment— 


2 or. 
than Ordinary Custard Powder. 


prot id 
Ordinary Custard Powder - 0-4 proteid. 
PLASMON 24°87 


NO ! 


A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of 
CUSTARD IN PERFECTION. 


PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY. 


SPECIAL OFFER. An Art-Metal 


Youth may fly- | 
| 
= 
| = 3 | 
: A Lesson IN LIGHT 4 
| 


nd the 


hat 


EVERY WISE MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE VOTES FOR- 


FOR THE CONSTITUTION! 


yment— 
wader. 


pr ote id. 


DN: 
“AMILY. 


bes many dainty ways in which FRY’S Pure Chocolate 

Confections are offered make them always acceptable 
offerings to the most exacting taste. The chasteness of their 
appearance, and their flavour are unsurpassed. Made in British 
Factories by British Labour where the conditions are the best 
money and science can make them. ‘The _ ingredients are 
guaranteed by the Oldest House in the Trade, Whose Cocoas 
and Chocolates Have Won More Awards Than Any Others. 


| 


a 
1] 4 
paid, 
P| JR E | 
S 
Trust of 
proce 
e articles IT IS THE BEST | 
nto almost | 
dictavies of 
-, M.D. | 
= 
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HEALTH 


ses ~ =o = A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
always in the house. 
VT te f It is a reliable Health Insurance. Nothing else cay better 
> (7g % protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to, 


FRUIT SALT | 


for over 35 years has been helping millions to regain and retain 
health, energy, and comtort. f 

Don't sutter from injudicious cating or congestion from lack of f 
eXEreise It you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find ) 


i great improvement in your general health. Your feod tastes good 


and is beneficoal, your sleep is unbroken and retreshing, the colour 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find life a 
delight, work a pleasure 
FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system 
It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 


llustrationus of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. ( 


A Favourite Everywhere 


DIGESTIVE 


Premicr Biscuit of G 


BLOUSES 
| FOR | 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a j 
number of complaint | 


VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


he stomach to action, promote the flow ot 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 


t ce and give tor to the whole sy 
He weed flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Di 3 
rder and Skin Complaint ai apps ir, while 
cheerful spirits and clear nplexions follow in | BLUE 
l ourse & 
WHELPTON’ S PURIFYING PILLS, 
And member there NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.’ For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


ot ‘all Chemi ts, 1s. 1 d. per Box 


\ 
FOUR SHILLINGS 
& NEM WE PAY POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE 
| | CLARK: C 
EZ3 HALLCROFT ROAD | 
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